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c . . . But whilst these outrages must be admitted to exist to an alarming 
extent, it cannot be denied that they have arisen from circumstances of the 
most unparalleled distress. The perseverance of these miserable men 
in their proceedings, tends to prove that nothing but absolute want amid 
have driven a large , and once honest and industrious, body of the people , 
into the commission of excesses so hazardous to themselves , their families, 
and the community. ... 

_ ‘ l he P alice > however useless, were by no means idle : several notorious 
delinquents had been detected; men, liable to conviction , an the clearest 
evidence, of the capital crime of Poverty ; men, who had been nefariously 
guilty oj lawfully begetting several children, whom, thanks to the times / 
they were unable to maintain. 


‘Considerable injury has been done to the proprietors of the improved 
Frames. ' These machines were to (hem an advantage , inasmuch as they 
superseded the necessity of employing a number of workmen, who were 
left in consequence to starve. By the adoption of one species of Frame, 
in particular, one man performed the work of many, and the superfluous 
labourers were thrown out of employment. Yet it is to be observed , that 
the work thus executed was inferior in quality; not marketable at home , 
and merely hurried over with a view to exportation. It was railed in 
the cant of the trade , by name, of “ Spider's work 


‘ The rejected workmen , in the blindness of their ignorance, instead 
of rejoicing at these improvements in arts so beneficial to mankind, am - 
cewed themselves to he so sacrificed to improvements in mechanism, in 
the foolishness of their hearts they imagined, that the maintenance and 
well doing of the industrious poor, were objects of greater come, mem e 
than the enrichment of a few individuals by any improvement, in the 
implements of trade., which threw workmen out of employment, and 
rendered the labourer unworthy of his hire. 

‘But the real cause of these distresses and consequent disturbance, 
lies deeper. It hen we are told that time men me leagued together not 
only jar the destruction of their own comfort , but of their my „ mm of 
subsidence can we forget that it is the bitter poll y, the deitmtiit 
waijare of the last eighteen years, which has destroyed their comfort, 
your comport, all men's comfort? That policy, which originating with 

s 



‘ W statesmen now no more ”, has survived the dead to become a cum 
on the living, unto the third and fourth generation! ... 

‘Are we {then) aware of our obligations to a mahd It is the mob 
that labour in your fields and serves in your houses , -that man your navy 
and recruit your army, -that have enabled you to defy all the world and 
can also defy you when neglect and calamity have driven them to despair. 
You may call the people a mob; but do not fir get, that a mob too often 

speaks the sentiments of the people. ... 


Lord Byron, 

(In a speech on the Luddites, the Nottingham* 
shire weavers, in the House of Lords, I* el n uaryi 
27, 1812.) 


Although human conditions have mu h chained since Lord: 
Byron thus spoke in the Mouse nl‘ Molds tins <|nm:iti.m is 
given here because it still might have sum • ret, v.mce t*» our 

timc ’ M. R. A. 
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OUTWARDLY THERE IS NOTHING TO SHOW THAT KUCHA J&IU.ttlARAPJ, 

• m the centre of Amritsar, has changed very mnoh«. since ihu 
age a f truth except that the shadow of the tall Clock Tower 
built by the British lulls across it from a few hundred yards 
away, and an electric bulb showers light from a post fixed by the 
municipality in the middle of the lane. But, of course,' a lot of 
water has trickled through its open drains since the ‘age of 
truth : the pure, holy water (if it ever was pure?) of the'ccre- 
monies oi the age of truth’; the dirty water of the ‘Middle Ages’- 
the slimy, asaloetid water of the ‘iron age’ and many other 
waters besides, i he fact about water, like Time, is that it will 
Bow: it may get: choked up with the rubbish and debris of 
broken banks ; it may be arrested in stagnant pools for long 
years; but it will begin to flow again as soon as the sky pours 
down its blessings to make up for what the other elements have 
sucked up; and it will keep flowing, now slowly, now like a 
rushing stream* ... 

AnJ*rtL th v URh wa l t ® r . keeps on flowing, the earth crumbles. 
And those houses which stand check by jowl on both sides of the 

by xLr 8 Wldth 0< Kucha Billimaran have been corroded 

i lrorn the ‘ a f>e of truth’, whenever that may have 

th if e f rc about thirt y to forty of these houses, large and 
Z A lJt C f rgC ° ncs ar ? mainly the tall ones, belonging to the 

WinTdmi iv coppcrsmith , f ?mihcs who, rising from humble 
beginnings, have prospered m the ‘iron age’ and built one 

v*3, ° n tOR f ]i m0lhc i’ gradually, on the fourteen to twenty 
yard scpiares of the earth on which their old hovels stood. The 

SIS’ 1 ! ’ 1 ’ 1 '? r Y th 1 bu l k of . the coppersmith community 
vAmnLs.il, jut out of each other in curious shapeless tangles. 

for the ontftsman, called 
I r. to ll } e second highest caste anti were 

yc.t clt graded lor following a dirty profession, was not the strong 

f- ° r - '»■» *» a." par- 

? U> coppersmith families were consigned 

kflled* i n 'aM l ' y because someone in the community once 
K w. T n 1, h n h . “ wh y^ hc lane is called Billimaran, Gat- 

rhi firm *r i ? Ut ’ garbling and rickety, the hovels rest on 
the firm foundations of the earth beneath them. For the earth 
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rests, according to legend, on the horn of the primaeval bull, 
and gives very little sign of any corrosion, except that the bull, 
finding one horn strained and fatigued after a century of hearing, 
the burden, shakes a little and transfers the weight of the earth- 
on to the second horn. These earthquakes may have displaced' 
some of the bricks of the outer walls of these houses, or knocked 1 
the plaster about, but they have left them intact. Only, 
would be absurd to call these ramshackle buildings by tht 
respectable name of houses when they are really . dilapidate! 
hovels, blackened by the soot of the coppersmiths' furnaces and, 
foundries, greased by the mustard" oil saucer lamps which they 
burn to illumine their nights (and yes, sometimes even their 
days), dirtied by the spittles, the nose-blowings and sural of the' 
men who hammer metal into shape, day and night, night and 
day. t [ 

Of course, there has been some renovation h nr and there, 
if only as a kind of revenge on the destructive processes of Time.' 
But oh, miserable change ! Only the hard- headed and the hard- 
hearted, who trudged with vibratkmless feet in the streets of 
the ‘Cities of Gold’ and made the middle man’s profit, have 
been able to add anything new! Anti this has really means 
subtraction, for those who amass gold believe in cuffing down 
their expenses to a minimum, One or two of these ptnsperot* 
families have, therefore, had the walls of a group of house* 
which they bought up in the middle of the lane, knocked dowry 
and have recently set up some machines in the insulting shed 
But the spirit of time has not quite assimilated this innovation 
And though Billimaran manifestly remains all of a piece, at 
one and one all, even as is the ultimate belief of the inhabt 
tants, however various the gods they worship, men pass bi 
the factory gate, their faces knitted into frowns like quest iw 
marks. 

c # If must be remembered, however, that Billimaran in nut « 

blind alley. Apart from the usual mouth, which even a cult 
sac keeps open, it has another, which makes it really like* a two- 
headed snake. With one head it looks towards the ancient 
market, where the beautiful copper, brass, silver and bmrm 
utensils made in, the lane are sold by dealers railed kasrra* 
hence called Bazar Kaserian. With the other it wriggles mu 
.towards the new Ironmongers’ Bazar, where screws and bob 
and nails and locks are sold and which merges into the Book* 
sellers^ mart, the cigarette shops and the post office replete will 
the spirit, of modem times. 
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And just as it has two openings into the outside world so it 
has two or three great neighbours. One of thorn i H l r 
Kaserian end of Bilhmaran, is the shrine of the Goddess Kaii 
mother as well as dread destroyer who must always be iiwv'- V 
Another, reached by way of deVio.^anes is he ?V, '• 

which was built three himdred years hv ‘ <■ ^ • 1 em ? 1 * 

money donated by Akbar, to SStZ^J, 

Hern tln' VCS to tlle ™ hoic c >ty its name Amritsar, Orean of Nectar 
•Jthim cTl Mk6 ttoPPOntmitits way employe, 1 as liemliiarv 

*a*g 

ushered in the ‘iron aue’ w h d' ,lT ’ the monmnmi which 
*<*P needle which talks to the sky aterdf hT^ 1,8 



i?Tsr ft 

Urn deem, -plaled jewellery and Urn 

k: 

not know the meridians beyond t i le ,,»i h\J ‘‘VT dn - 

to join the elements!, 0 ”*«• «"»• 

thirty-two miles away by rail but rnnJ » n 'T T '* l 1 ’ 1 ' 

thing except their loincloths to d e shAr*^ ° smi! rvrrv ' 
abound. A few stolid men bh,*l C * 1,u l ,s UUti *'’»*■'< who 
open-mouthed to the ‘Cities of t h .\ ,vr ' rn ""c.i 

Caleutla In to 0*,,,^,^"“ -I 
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linned with a new suffering to avenge i 
tight-hppai 0 f the rich, have, gone out, however, 

very small number, im smi t returned 



to the old lane, and Uiur ^ . M ;m d the Stars to the foil 

tions which are like jhe Sun, j - M , u; boys whn havt 

„ho tavc b«n Jeit tahmd. ^ j >uv , 

found jobs ™ a \ [ L s arK i w ith shrill mouth-organs adjusted 
to e *eir Um they make daily excursions into the c ivil hues of 

affJS.'ttliiV* *« 1- r 

wnn uiuu mmi s rhainn* m thou; fancies, 

in the old ^mrnune ^ ; i f>u workers, whik 

S pek-strian coppersmiths; they wurl 
inthe glow of small electri. bulbs gUM.mng under the lustre* 
great arc-lumps, standing over polished heaps "l m j«atr 
machinery with pulleys and wheels and handles heioit than 

KSRt** f <•>* “sKS 

before the fires in mature iurnae.es, soldi un k t 1 • 

Lid utensils or crouching n the doorways i 1 ' ‘ 
groping for light in a world where, they say, tin datkmss 

^Ahogether, a spirit of unrest broods over Kucha Biihnmraa 
like thedoom promised on the judgement day at the c »<<>** 
‘iron age’ according to the scriptures. And ahead* tl ton 
vulsions of the sad lands across the black waters are shak.it 
*his old lane with the thunder of the machinery implanted >» it 
midst, which is said to be making tools for the gr v 'J r J 
earth that is rumoured to be in progress at die u • 

horizons. The leaping tongues of fire, which were said o luv 
singed the beards of their headmen while they were til aunts 
widi the Devil to start the roaring monsters of machines ait 
to rob the coppersmiths of their living, are supposed to ha* 
given warning of the devilry that would spread from a tay ■ 
She flaming sun and encircle the earth. The swarms of uow 
which blackened the sky like the harbinger* of famine, m 
which arc now spreading over the countryside, with drove* c 
vultures around them, spell the surest disasters. I hn rat** wW 
are frequently emerging from their hole* and collapsing 
they have performed their dance of death, betoken the 
of dread plagues. The brooms which begin to walk anti foil# 
the housewives about arc the faceless meweugew of death whir 
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will sweep the whole hungry population before them. The 
sudden cramp, which has got hold of the souls of men ever since 

?! m gged \ hyti T of t ! lc machines in the shed began to drown 
the hammer-strokes with which the coppersmiths were used 

on S finkhed r °nM h s *J a P e and imprint the polish of gold 

on finished pots, augurs ill for them as a caste. Heaven lias 

T i j'T 1 - ™ cssa S e s hi their dreams, messages which have 
chiHed their bones for a long time— this is the ‘iron age’ the 
age ol Death, which is to culminate in the doomsday. 

knows n Ko.f nta ? the r u gUe who has returned from Bombay, 
Deadi lb! ■! P a hout the war and calls the Sun’s maturing 
Death Ray a Ray of Revolution. He thumps his big chest with 
his fist and shouts There is no talk of money, brothers- one 
must have a big heart.’ And the young men in the factory 
who know him to be a man of heart, in spite of all the rogueries 

“ him ' hinl ' <"»«*«» a, .5 


6 This is the machine age, sons, 

This is the machine age. 

Wt* arc the men who will master it, 

We are the new men of the earth of all the 

evil old ages!* 

And, of course, everyone joins in the fun and scoffs. 


II 


THAK, THAK, THAK . . .’ THE HEAVY MKTAU.K! CI.ANO ISSUED 
from the half-open doors of Atlanta’s small shop in th<t middle 

dlk of the daZ 1 ™ Y nCW faCt ° ry im ° thtt 

. f n:inUl Y /tls imprinting evenly spaced rows of bright moon- 
strokes on the clean, pink, acid-washed surface of thi c™‘ r 

m t u j h S ht , of thc electric street lamp. With his left 
land lie revolved the huge vessel ever so gentlv on the long 
iron anvil, adjusted between the bouldcr-Iike legs of he wot 
horse, while he wielded the polished hammer , i „ 

Si k™ 1 - a... i hi, K t„„ 

over tilt, eight y s ^ s,x room . littered all over with anvil* 

wooden hammers, iron hammers, pincers, huge iron scissors mid 
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other tools, except for the square yard of the corner by the door 
of the inner sanctum, occupied by the open furnace. _ 

But within him there was the surging of a peculiar ‘ghaoon 
maoon’,. a kind of disturbance spreading like knife edges from 
the bits of the dream he had had just before he came m work. 
He had awakened in a sweat and since then the perspiration 
had been cascading down his body in streams, both through 
the ‘hoom’ of airlessness and the pressure of the nightmare. . . . 
Stark silence had brooded over the cremation ground, and his 
mother, his dead mother, had stood burning, even as she was 

exhorting him to look after his step-mother Rartno. ... And 

then, suddenly, he had seen himself was it on the platform of 
the railway station or the base of the Clock Tower:' l le couldn’t 
remember now. . . . And then there was a considerable 
crowd before him and he had begun to speak. But J.tuki, his 
mistress, had interrupted him with it wail, and as he had turned : 
to go towards her in a garden which looked like ( him ku Hugh, I 
the crowd had become like the masked men he had seen in the 
dacoit films in Bombay. . . . And they were fi dinning him, 
while he had run, their hands dripping with blood. He had 
been frightened and had tried to run faster, but behind him 
there was a voice calling, ‘I am hungry, I want blood,' and he 
had felt almost overpowered. , . . He bail looked back and 
found a black woman with a trident in her hand standing on 
the cremation ground, stamping upon corpses and dancing as 
she shrieked again and again, T ant hungry! I want blood 1’ 
And he could hear the dead moaning under the feet of the 
woman, whom he soon recognized as the Goddess Kali, for 
her tongue was bulging out red, and her eyes were like two 
sharp glint-discs, shining like diamonds from the coal black 
face. . . . He had tried to shout for help. But his mouth could 
not speak though it opened. . . . And he had had to stand 
there, dazed with horror at the massacred bodies, till he saw a 
policeman with a machine-gun coming towards him, and he 
had turned — to wake up in a sweat which even now trailed down 
in crystals off his forehead. 

He did not stop to wipe the sweat. He merely struck the 
hammer in a measured movement as though he did not want 
to show even to himself that he had been afraid. An artist, 
over and above the craftsman, his hand moved with an easy 
grace in spite of the disturbance within him, even as he im- 
printed a pattern of moon-strokes by way of finishing touche* 
on the vessel before him. . . . But the swirling uneasiness inside 
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him rose in sudden bursts of sickness and slowed him down 
as if he were face to face with the black death. 

The clock in the tower struck five strokes and enveloped 
the atmosphere with a dim fear, so that Ananta hurried, though 
he was soaking with sweat. He knew that soon lie would finish 
this job and then deal with perspiration. Afterwards he must 
go and see whether Janki’s fever had abated. And if his sweet- 
heart was a little better, he could go and have a bath in the 
rest house of Sant Harnam Das by the Golden Temple, and get 
a change ol clothes. O for a drink of cool whey! But the 
milk shops had had no milk for several days now, and if you 
did not have milk, you could not make curds and beat it up 
into whey and skim the butter. As for butter-— there was no 
talk of it in times of scarcity ! It was fifty rupees a tin in the 
black market. 

His mouth watered at the thought of the fried bread he 
used to eat with halwa and black carrot pickle; he could feel 
the saliva gathering under his tongue and felt slightly ashamed 
of his enormous appetite and his well-known greed for food and 
drink. Until recently lie had never felt -a pang of shame about 
his love of good things; in fact he hail gloated on his reputation 
as a ‘flesh-eater and drunkard’. Partly this was because he 
was as stubborn as a mule and delighted in the bad name lie 
had earned from the people he did not like, although he was 
tortured in secret by a conscience which grew more and more 
like a cancer inside him, and partly because he had evolved 
his own queer sense of right and wrong and knew that some 
people knew him to be like Hatam Tai in generosity. 

A turbulent spirit and wanton in reaching out after life, he 
sensed now and then the poise of a furious calm in himself, 
like that of a leaf suddenly come still in a storm, specially after 
he had been struggling like a tormented beast in the cage of 
his soul, In his recurrent dreams or in odd moments even in day- 
light. At such times he rose above his sense ol' Destiny and 
looked on himself as a person whose lusts were the reaction to 
other people’s envy of him, whose depravity and drunkenness 
was a fight against the debris of broken idols in his mother’s 
home, whose hot headedness was a protest against the decaying 
fatalism around him. And then he was dimly aware that his 
sudden love of ‘Revolution’, that had burst out’like a red flower 
In Bombay, was due to the disgust he felt for the selfishness of 
his youth. But all the moral condemnation of himself and 
ithers, and his attainment of the splendorous heights above the 
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spurts of sulphurous regrets in him, did not prevent him from 
succumbing to the abysses of devilry in the volcano below hi 
stomach. 

For the ‘Revolution* was as yet some distance away, and 
meanwhile, he had to balance himself almost on his head ini 
the narrow alleyway of Billimaran among the gaping hovels 
and the half-men before his eyes. So he drank wine, as well 
as the brackish blood of his own liver, and supped on the putrid 
sweat-sodden world around him; he lounged about the coot 
shops, defiant against life, gtmrmandr/ing, singing ribald folk 
songs, throwing his money about, without any respect lor God, 
the Sarkar or the orthodox men of his caste, a crazy rebel 
except against those who were his comrades in tilth and against 
the children who found his presence intoxieatingly rich to their 
naive sense of sight and touch. 

There was quite a thick crowd of hooded men in the ercma* 
tion ground,’ he muttered to himself, ‘almost like the shadow 

of 9 He dared not name the awful thing. So he phewed 

a hat breath without relaxing his vigilant stare at the vessel 
and continued to imprint the moon-strokes on it, 

The spring was entering upon the summer through the 
impetuous dawn, and the ‘boom’ was rushing the blood up to, 
his head, In Bombay, he recalled, one could feel the cool breeze 
coming from the sea. O for the days in Bombay when he had 
worked in the Royal Naval Dockyard foundries 1 , # . If only 
Janki’s fever had abated somewhat they would still have beta' 
therewith the comrades ! O even for the days in the cotton 
mills of Ahmedabad, though the heat there was simply utv 
bearable and the company unions all-enveloping ! * . , O for; 
the big cities, where there was life because there was struggle 
where one’s head was swimming in gaiety with the intoxication 
of meeting comrades in the Madanpura slums! () for the 
life where a broken heart could seek out other broken hears 
and fight together with them, O for those comrades in the 
midst of these stubborn asses, the thathiars ! At least in Bombay 
there was no rumour-mongering and malicious gossip, even i 
the comrades disapproved of his drinking bouts. 

He smiled to himself even as he groped for more light to 
adjust his eyes to the moon-strokes. And he thought how hi 
return home to Amritsar had been an anticlimax. He had 
been refiisec, a job m the new factory ten yards away, becaus? 
the headman of die coppersmith brotherhood, Murlt, who had 
tounded the prm in partnership with the headman of the uteu* 
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sellers 1 community, Gokul, regarded him, a cousin, as a rival 
to his son and sons 1 sons. He wondered if there was anyone 
m his dream who looked like Murli. . . . ‘But no, I must not 
be superstitious, he said to himself. And then he minded 
with a laugh and muttered: ‘I don’t care. I could selMhe 
whole lot of them and drink away the money' They 

cannot ever imagine the glories of abandon, and ’thcv 'haven’t 
the courage to do a thing though they prate about Murli Dhar 
~ Gokul , Ghands achievement in getting a Government 

Luim Avi» 

rhak, thak, thak 1 ; he struck the hammer with a Front or 
deftness and agility as he got more excited. And it seemed t„ 
him as it he were emerging from the monotony of the craftsman's 
habit to a new rhythm like that which hi* had felt in his body 
when he had to make papier-mache masks for the elligy of the 
ten-headed King Ravan of Ceylon for the Dusehra' festival 
m his youth, or when he had made wooden and earthen’ toys 
lor the slum children in Bombay. The rising pressure of the 
strokes sharpened the edges of his hones with a new courage 
until he felt as il he were Raja Rasalu, the proverbial hero of 
the Punjab, legend, setting oir on his adventures, seated on a 
white charger But even as he felt exalted he heard the soft 
tread of steps behind the doors of the inner sanctum and tbit 

&&&£££* for "“ in * 

Vay Anantia, vay son, you arc up early P 

sho^Xm h wto°i C r came fron i d;lrk «wm behind the 
. icp, shrill like that of an ogre. And, following it, came a tall 

old woman With a bent back, dressed in a turyinj black ski • 
a grey head-cloth over her straggling wisps of white Ivor ami 
her drooping shoulders. She advanced slowly, gingerly, wot, hi, , 
each step, for the light of her eyes had waned i J i „ 

AmnrnTt a P Und thr °’ 1 « Jl th( “ and impWncms. 
did’he rW te n0t ansv r Cr , 1Cr , thn,UL -' h sheer nmlishnrss, nor 

tow-wl kL • T* t0 b ° k at hcr > * hough he had felt kindly 
towards her since he came back from Bombay. She was a fussy 

old woman, 1m step-mother Karmo, lie kept his mr/,c iixnl 

The^Ught of hhc'electrie *iPn m< ? on ' Rtr<>kc5 ^ "*« imprinting! 

ot thc . «‘cctnc bulb m the lane was now failing in the 

d!Wn ’ and he could hear a hubbub of voice* 
at the door of the factory up the lane, as of an altrrcati >„. 
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one— he knew it was Ralia -was shouting: ‘Open the door! Open 
the door P He wished he could get up to see what was happening; 
but there were only seven more rows of moon-strokes ltd t to do 
and he thought he could hold on till he had finished the job, 

£ I couldn’t sleep, son, for thinking of it,' Karam Devi went, 
on muttering all on her own. ‘AH these eaters of their masters’, 
have ruined us, son, ruined us ! 'Hu* low thathiars ! , , . You 
mustn’t associate yourself with the scum against the elders of 
the brotherhood, as I still have hopes. ^ . . . It is such a good, 
match. If only they don’t spoil everything by spreading rumours, 
about you! . . . Why do you drink, son? Ami wiry do you go 
about with gamblers? These eaters of their masters will not; let 
us be happy. They even say that old Lalla t {agar Mai used to 
tease me when I used to go to scrub the Hot *rs in his In >usc. May 
the boats of their lives never float in the sea of existence! And 
then about you and Janki they tell such tales! , „ , You 
could keep her, as a first wife till she dies of her consumption and 
the new girl will be a second wife* I wish you would meet those 
gentle folk from jancliala. They will give ns the oiler of their 
daughter if only you will see them and if" I ran persuade Aqqi 
to give her daughter Puro in exchange to one of their boys!— 
They are gentle folk, both the brothers, Ram Karan and Binde 
Saran, of Jandiala. They haven’t a tooth in their mouths, son, 
nor evil tongues , 5 4 

There isn’t a fang in your mouth, either, but that doesn't' 
make your talk sweet , 5 Atlanta said, and then ignored the old 
woman callously. He had a bad conscience about her, and 
was fond of her in a queer way, though he suspected that, deep 
inside him, he resented her for being a substitute mother and' 
longed for the dead mother whom he had seen burning in hit 
dream so often, always burning. 

They say the girl is so pretty oh, ho pretty , 1 Karam Devi 
continued unperturbed. 'And how happy I should he to loot 
at the face of your bride with the last little light left in my eyes. 
... I shall not expect her to serve me, son. I shall serve her 
and you. And you can have her all to yourself after Janki it 
dead. And you can take her wherever you go, . , , They say 
she has read up to the fourth class, too/ I am sure she will get, 
on with those siik-saried girls in Bomba*. Son, you don’t know; 
how happily I shall go to my death if I can see your wife before* 
I die. ... I have saved a little money, too, from my service) 
at the house of Lalla Gagar Mai, and I have made inqttirkfe 
about the rates of cloth and gold thread. As for the jewellery*,! 
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you know they can make brass look like a-old with the heln of 
electnaty nowadays. The wife of Ralia-you know she bought 
a whole dowry of such ornaments and no one knew until later 
. . . there will only be a question of money for the marriage 
party but then you can raise a loan. Haven’t you had any 
. luck at gambling lately:’ If not, perhaps I can ask someone for 
a loan. But you must see these people. They will be in our 
lane some time today. Now, look out for them. They' have 

Only— — ,CS U ^° n yOU and dlcy are sure to gi y e you the offer, 

‘Oh, go and sleep your dreams off, mother,’ snapped Atlanta 
and cut her short. And he spat the bad taste in his mouth tnto 
the. black sooty corner of the furnace, beyond the goatskin 
bellows. 1 hen his ears pricked at the sound of filthy abuse up 
the lane winch came mixed with the devout outpourings' 
fhctory U inan )al un ^ ;lt 1 ie wt ‘h heyond the doors of the 

‘Son you can say anything to me you like,’ the old woman 
persisted, wiping the tears from the wrinkles of the pale shrivelled 
face, but you are a trust given to me by your mother and my 
husband. I have never regretted not having had a child from 
my own womb, especially as your mother was so obedient to 
me when your father married a second time. And before she 
died ... And suddenly she could not help sobbing at the 
memory of his mother’s passing. But equally suddenly she 
stopped, wiped her face and continued : ‘You don’t know how 

L™frf d f t t ? ese years ’. Pegging this person anti that 
puson foi a match for you, going now to Lahore, then On to 

the blood of T’ Ca - inR the dust (>f lh « roadway, drinking 
the blood of my liver— just to secure a bride for yon. And 
I could be so happy P ) uu 

‘I thought it was my httppiness you desired so much, and 
not your own, Ananta mocked, shaking his head and then 

w!, ( f atni n ng ° n USJ ' 01 ?- ■»« relaxed ami smiled, saying: 

Y*‘ lIC 1,kc me * wanting a little more of something than vou 
can get. Only you want a wife for me, and I ’ 

1 es, son, it is till for you ; only for you. So don't lie hard 
on your old mother. [ have cried my eyes out for wars waiting 

Som? Ur r n o C ' d ? n ' t , kno . vv what it will mean' to me. Tim 
women of the brotherhood will come to heat the drum and 
the young girls will sing, and then there will be the bridal 
party. Oh, then shall the gods bless us ami your bride will 
tome home and fall a, ,„ y fa,. Aud , 
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head. 

Only 
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All this could be if you sec the folk from Jandiali 


‘Only what? Romance talking to “Revolution ! 

‘Only don’t go to them with the smell oi liquor m yoa 
oonth. And don’t: take the side oi these low tlwt urns Ihct 
he folk from Jandiala will consider us as good as the family d; 

*§? go, go and rest, mother!’ he said impatiently. 

But she was persistent, and belt! last to her mstmrt evens 
ihe kept a grip on his life: she knew how to talk. 

'The wife of Sudanund have you heard about hei •mil he 

? ather-in-law? . . • Gaui'i, wife oi Raiia, told me she sat 

them together yesterday.’ .... . . . 

‘One up to the old man for that, said Atlanta. ^ He dure 
with me a desire for happiness. Lalla Mmh I friai . 11< ever 

winks at my Janki. . . • Only the rogue won t give me a jot 

‘As I was telling you, son, they are gentle folk, Kam San 
and Binde Saran,’ Karmo said, ignoring his reference to Janki. 

‘Go, go, mother, you have told me; 1 am not mteiesteds- 
your gentlefolk,’ said Atlanta good-humouredly enough as b 
dropped the vessel aside with a sigh “1 relief after the last strok 
Then he heaved himself from his hobby-horse, brushed tb 
sweat on his forehead, face and cheeks into the cupped pale 
of his hand and threw the contents on karam l>evi. inert 
now, go, I have purified your soul, with the nectar that ooa 
from my body, old gossip.’ And he stretched ins body to e» 
the cramp in his rump, yawned anti laughed an mvoluntar 

laugh: ‘Ho ho ho lia.’ . , . 

Suddenly he was brought to attention by a veritable ston 
that seemed to be mounting outside the factory where the vwa 
of the crowd were mounting above the hum of t he machinery 
‘1 must go and see what they're up to,’ he said. 


m 

‘This is the machine age, sons. 

This is the machine age. . . .’ 

aWANTA intoned the refrain in an EXCESS OF GOOD HUMOr 
half consolingly, half mockingly, as he came up to the cro* 
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which stood about in knots outside the gates of the factory shed. 
His song sprang from the relief he felt at having finished the 
day’s work before the break of dawn; but as he approached the 
men and saw their drawn faces, yawning with the fatigue and 
the stale breath of a heavy night, as he saw their sagging bodies 
leaning by the half-open door, or crouching on the hump of the 
curved, small brick platform before it, he felt a tremor of shame 
at his lightheartedness. He knew they were waiting for tin; 
foreman, Ghanna, because there had been a rumour that the 
factory was going to take on one or two more men. And ever 
since the rate of piece-work for making utensils had been gradu- 
ally lowered, most of the coppersmiths had been shutting up 
shop and were anxious to secure jobs in the factory where then- 
nephews and one-time apprentices were earning a rupee or more 
a day. 

Ihc men listened to Ananta’s gong-like voice and turned 
away their faces, except for tall Ralia, an ex-drinking companion 
of Ananta’s, who fixed him with a hard stare. But even Ralia 
did not look at him for long and hung his head down, as though 
he felt desperate yet impotent. His once handsome face with 
the hawk nose and strong chin seemed to have visibly contracted 
in the last few days. Ananta knew that the insidious torment 
of worklcssness in a world where it was difficult enough for 
Ralia to buy food for his wife and two children even if he had 
had money, had been eating into his healthy, hot-blooded 
body; that Ralia, the stubborn, masterful giant who knew no 
thwarting, was up against it. Perhaps Gaud, his shrewish 
wife, was making matters worse, for always there was a tug of 
war on between them to decide who should govern whom, Ralia 
resenting her pettiness and possessiveness, subduing her with 
an occasional beating followed by soft words, Garni relentless 
and hard against his masculine abandon for not submitting to 
her constant and changing wants. Ananta wanted to contact 
him and to assure him in some way, to cure the sickness of 
p.aha s soul, but was a trifle afraid of his friend’s inflamed 
obstinacy. 

‘®h, go and eat the fresh air, brothers,’ he ventured. ‘Do 
yon think that that dakianoos Ghanna will give you a job, 1 * 

Ralia straightened his head sullenly like an angry ‘dog from 
where he was sitting, and gazed not at Ananta but at the fringe 
of sunlight which dappled the leaves of a pipal tree which 
jutted out of the roof of the factory shed, lie had conic to 
realize m the depths of his being that if anyone got a job here 
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he certainly wouldn’t, for both. Mnrli Dhar and Ji-! ...1 Chand 
were afraid of the freedom ot his massive, uniaina > • body. 

<You talk as ifMurli is your mother s lover ami 1 as fold you 
all about these jobs,’ he muttered between bis rinsed U-HH. 

‘Actually, I shouldn’t put U past old Mur It briny; my step, 
mother’s lover,’ Atlanta answered with a smile. 1 bey might 
begin to fawn on each other, because be ter Is the yt.dity rf 
old age' and she because she wants to secure tor me die match 
that is coming from Jandi.iia fur his grandson. \.ld,a. 

The men smiled sterile smiles from daxing lam, suhice 
with the inertia or heat and hopelessness. 

‘Then how much do you know, i-rStud AnaiH Kain, saw 
Dina, the pule, reedy, limping down, xhv bosom inrml of 
Ralia, who was known ns * I imur Lang . . , , , 

1 know as little as you about tins workshop, bo it tin , sm 
Ananta, ‘but I know something about the rate at ^vhu:h souls 
are sold in the markets of Bombai and Ahmrdal nub 

At the mention of Bombay and Ahmedabad, the lrr 4 «muar| 
cities far-away, where fruits ot gold were said tu hang down 
in the orchards of the houses oi big Seths and silver rums wen 
hurled every year over the head ot the blessed Ago Khan, ini 
^rnall knots of men turned interestedly towards An.uu.t, whan 
they usually ignored or treated as the prodigal son, Auanti 
knew that he could win them over, all together far more eastl| 
than break down the suspicions ot each <»( them individually 
So he piled it on thick, exaggerating wildly, with the cmplusu 
of his voice, what was really true hut seemed inrimirantuttc *i 
this distance from the shores of the Arabian Sea. 

‘I tell you,’ he continued, *1 have seen children sold tor 
handful of rice by parents too weak to walk. And you < mil 
buy a young girl and run a brothel for what you and 1 still js 
here for a midday meal. Oh, and as 1 watched the wailii 
children who had been separated from thru patents, son 
really abandoned by their folk, I tell you, a hie swept ov 
my body like ripples of scorching flames across a forest. Ar 
for days I burnt in myself with a slow anger which wou 
burst into flaming tempers, till I was realty running a mo 
shouting: “If only I could get. hold of the illegally begotti 
scoundrels who had started this hunger 1 could gore the 
with the knife twinge of my conscience i” ’ 

‘Oof . . . bale, bale, really? . . the crowd whisper 
as one man. ‘And this in Bombai? ’ 

Ananta knew he had roused them and that he only had 
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give them one stirring call and they would be ready to go and 
murder. As an agitator in the Trade Union 'Movement he knew 
how to feel the pulse of the crowd. But, apart from the feeling 
of power he derived, he had learnt to be generous and not abuse 
that power. 

‘It is easy to get excited,’ he said, ‘and to run riot, because 
the fire of one soul catches another, and can set the whole world 
ablaze. But look how the ferungis have arrested the steam 
generated by lire in the engine. Their cool brains have con- 
trolled their passions so that they arc able to imprison us all in 
a prison without bars. [ understood this and tried to let the 
fires of hate in my body burn themselves to ashes. I knew that 
what was wanted was a militant passion against the wrongs 
which I saw in the Madanpura chawls, the cool heat which 
comes from knowledge and which alone will bring about 
“Revolution”. But. my Punjabi temper would burst out at the 
mere sight of those who not only tilted the scales and measures, 
but thieved large profits from foodstuffs while corpses lay in the 
countryside. That is another story. But what I want to tell 
you is the lesson of it. Don’t let your sullen hatred simmer 
m the cauldron of this congested lane on this hot morning. 
If you have asked Channa whether he can give you jobs and lie 
has said no, then resolve to get together as men. It will make 
us brothers and make our voice irresistible. . . . Now, Ralia 
brother. . . .’ 

As soon its he uttered the very last words, he knew that; the 
spell was broken. I le had singled out' one man from the crowd 
and the unaccountable reactions of this man would ruin the 
unanimity of their hushed listening. 

‘Did you, when at llardwar, promise to give up wrong- 
doing?’ asked Ralia with a bitter sarcasm in his voice. 

‘Han, said Dina lamer lame, unable to resist the occasion 
for the display of his particular talent for mockery. ‘Did you 
resolve to practise self-denial during the last pilgrimage to the 
holy places of Hindustan:” 

‘Or perhaps he had a sudden inspiration from heaven this 
morning,’ said Viroo, alias ‘Black Clod’, a small, dark, elderly 
coppersmith with the bristles of white beard on his face. 

‘Oh. peace, peace,’ muttered Virno’s younger brother, 
phagu, blacker than the 'Black Cod’. 

; ‘Live as good neighbours,' said Arjun, a lanky, walrus- 
moustached thalhiar. 

Ananta knew that Viroo and all the older members of the 
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coppersmith community were hostile to him because of his; 
open liaison with Janki, but he had thought that he coul| 
influence Ralia and Dina with his talk. Now he realized that! 
he had struck the wrong note alter making a good beginning 
They had been all attention at first but had then turned awa| 
in a kind of silent dismay. Their passions had apparently 
needed a spark from the hearth and not the mouthfuls of cold! 
water moralizing. Their situation was certainly much mow 
serious because they hadn’t had a job of piecework to do fb| 
weeks, and, in some cases, months. And, obviously, the fact that! 
he had been thak-thaking at a cauldron this very morning, 
while they were waiting in vain at the gates of the factory she! 
to see Channa, made them much more bitter against him than 
they would have been. He cursed himself for the good lud 
which, through the friendship of the Kasera boy Khushai ChandJ 
of the firm of Lai Chand-Khushal Chand, had secured him th| 
only piecework he had had for a month, but which had singled! 
him out as the enemy. 

‘Brothers,’ he began. , I 

c Oh, go, go, Ustad,’ said Ralia impatiently. ‘You went 
on a long journey, and you spent a great deal of sweat in going 
and coming, but you did not really perform the pilgrimage, 
You have come back flabby and spiritless from those parts) 
You talk like a schoolmaster when our blood is boiling.’ , 
‘There is that rape-mother Channa,’ Dina Tamer Lani 
said. ‘Look at the way he is poking his sparrow’s beak at ui 
from the window in the door ! . . . Come on, open the door 
bahin chod !’ » 

‘Go away, go away and don’t sit there,’ came Charm;., 
squeaky sparrow voice, and then the aperture in the gate closed! 

‘How did he get in there?’ asked Viroo. ‘He certainly dil 
not pass this way through the gate.’ 

‘Don’t you know that there is a back door to the factor! 
in the potters’ lane?’ said Ralia. 

‘Like the maze of the Nabob who used to play hidc-and-sedH 
with the girls — this factory,’ said Dina Tamer Lane. ‘Now tm 
bastard has disappeared from the window. What shall wc do| 
Ananta had stepped back from the gate and stood wit| 
his hands on his hips, a colossus, weighing up the tension in thij 
air, as the clamouring voices of the coppersmiths rose in th| 
stifling hot morning like whispers of doomed men asking for § 
reprieve from Channa, the angel at the door of Death, In tq 
hollows of his own body and in the pockets of air, through tbj 
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shimmering uncertain hay#* 1 • * , J 

could see a« all-penrading S ^ T*> j“ 

anoky letters drawn by a S» a™,"' ‘ arg = I,k ' ,h ' 
ment. He had missed catchSff the^lf^Z u ?™ r a can ! on - 
given the crowd and wondered what /L- C vvducdl Zhanna had 
‘Knock at the door” he 2 Was T f- oin ^ to do - 

Lane and half becau^ he wanted “ t0 Di ™ Tamer 
resentment which possessed the men to expendTtself Slk ‘ nt 

- 

to . hi If S n ,Ich “• 

death-rattle $ the £ w ol ,‘i" L °'^ across thc sh <-‘ d > the 

' -‘-tuiomtl elSi^ltm ^XtST ^ ^ 

^ f V- -id Anmuta. 
he had invented to m over fcdlt f r iT v goose-step 
right leg forward while his left hand held h Jlehh’ 7, hwt * hr } wlIw J 
bis frame, am, ? „„d and k , !^ZVi !S"'^< ! " " 

the S S rCS*'* 1- ' *”> 

cham 1 ,'!; rcss. <* 

steel-rimmed glasses on the snnil L li i ap V tll r C> a P air of 
On the sharp, beaky nose and the rink wh;n>‘\r p ( c : rSi> . lra, ! on 
like a Sahib's anti horrible like a ie.Sr" fasrmatmg 

Come out,’ said Ralia. 

prematurdy, l„ r WM Vhlrtvlfour ° '"‘" I '’ y ' V “™ 

only man who u some use to us \f,4> r i » n £ ? tac 

AtriJUU^hM * , dlc w ith bot’ 

K , ate w ! th h “ Pant skeleto, 

^ 1 wooden door » with brass knobs on the square 
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by a clever carpenter of the last century, had been specially 
fixed so as to make the factory immune from such attacks. 
‘Where is this rape-mother Mehru? Let me rape the , 

Where are you ? 5 . 

Ralia turned from the gate cursing obscenely and raced 
towards the platform of a dingy shop opposite the well where 
Mehru generally slept. But the string bed, suspended from 

the shop door like a hammock, was empty. 

‘He has probably gone to perform his ablutions,’ said Dina 
Tamer Lane. ‘He has certainly stolen a march on all of 

us. . . 

‘He was here a moment ago,’ said Bhagu, the sallow-faced 
elder brother of Viroo, as he adjusted the string which held 
his broken glasses on his cars. 

■ Ananta could see the red hot coals of lire which glowed In 
Ralia’s eyes. If Mehru had been there, lie might have been 
badly knocked about. 

‘I shall murder him, the traitor!’ shouted Ralia. 

But Ananta knew that his friend was only boasting, for he 
knew that the flesh of all the coppersmiths had been aglow 
with rages and riots, though, their spirits followed their bodies 
like shadows, helpless and broken by want, miserable in the 
face of the empty days and nights. 

‘This is the machine age, you know,’ he said, ‘in which 
each man is for himself, till he learns to unite with the 
others. . . .’ 

‘This is the machine age, the machine age,’ Ralia repeated. 
And he seemed to go mad at the sermonizing tone in Ananta’1 
voice. ‘This is the machine age. . . And then he began 
to mimic a wild caricature of the movement of machines and 
to rave: ‘Yes, machines, machines, machines phulf, phufF, 
phuff, grrr . . . Yes, may I rape the mother of the machines 
inside there, the machines! . . . Grrr. . . . They roar and 
they spit, they squeak and* they squeal, they talk chopper, 
chapper like Channa. . . . They are the machines ! Each one 
of those men there is a machine! That chupprr chopper 
Channa and all those boys working in there are all like 
machines !’ 

Ralia’s face seemed contorted with malice as he ground 
the words in his mouth and waved his hands towards the fac- 
tory. And then he seemed to work himself to a flaming fury ol 

vindictive passion : 

‘Han, but we shall live to see those machines crush the 
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bones of that chappar chappar Ghanna as well as the bovs 
They were so eager to go to work in there 3 ' 

‘By Parmeshwar, those boys will be crushed and broken 3 
shouted he Black God Viroo suddenly,. Til change my name 
d they rm break under the weight of those machines, as 
Gandhi Mahatma said they will, all those who trust themselves 
to the machines. . . .’ 

• 1 a Ut l | said Ananta, ‘that you yourself wanted a 

job there! boxes finding the grapes sour 33 ! 3 

The truth of this charge infuriated Ralia intensely and he 
writhed with maniacal bursts of hatred, foaming at the mouth, 
red m the lace and shouting at the top of his voice. 

‘Han han, hunger drove us to want to dash our heads 
against that door! . bee, hunger! . . . Otherwise I, for 
one, woulchrt spit on the laces of people who leave the hammer 

luckP° SL C Wth 11080 inacluncs Rape the mother of my 

‘Those boys are in the same position, then, 3 said Ananta. 
‘bo why rave against them;' 3 

‘Ohe, leave your cleverness !’ taunted Ralia. ‘We know 
you have been to Bombai, but we are not impressed.’ 

After all the son of the shopkeeper came back and settled 
down m the shop,’ said Viroo. ‘Lecher! 3 

‘Ohe, Ralia! Ohe, Viroo Mai! 3 said Dina Tamer Lane. 
You know that Ananta is our brother! 3 

I don t know whether he is our brother or the brother of 
those traitorous boys there,* Viroo replied. ‘But, by Lshwar, 
they shall all see Ananta and those illegally begotten, who is 
stronger, the devil engines or them! 3 

These fools think they can dominate the engines, 3 said Ralia. 
Use them, pull the lever, push, twist and turn handles and 
become Salubs m the process and put on Kat-patloon and oil 
their hair! 

But, by lshwar, they will see who is stronger, 3 added Viroo. 
\ou can call me the son of an ass if they are not strangled bv 
those machines! If they do not break, ii' the bodies they have 
built up on the wrestling-pitch are not sucked away by the 
devil machines !’ } 

‘We shall see who will have the last laugh, chappar chappar 
uh«mna and the boys, Ananta or myself P said Ralia, 

, ■ , vw ‘ sha . 11 who shall have the last laugh, 3 Ananta 
laid as he saw the ridiculous figure which Ralia cut, possessed 
oy aii the sound and fury while the other coppersmiths looked 
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on uncomprehendingly. The Clock Tower dock struck six ding, 
dong bells in the distance, and he felt a panic in his soul, almost 
as if he were in Bombay and late for the factory. 

‘Han, we shall see who shall have the last laugh!’ Ralia 
raved with a resurgence of his pride and anger as he raced 
up to Ananta because the latter was drifting away. ‘Bahin 
Chod, we shall see! Look, look there, and, 'if you' have had 
your ears cleaned of dirt, listen to what they are saying !’ And 
he seemed to go mad again. They are laughing at you. 1) 0 
you hear what they are saying? “Chappar chappar 
cheekh . . . phuff . . . phuff . . . Chappar . . . chappar 
cheekh.” Fool, listen! . . . They are drinking the blood of 
the lives of those boys in there; they are swallowing their hones 
masticating, crunch, crunch. . . . And they are . . .’ 

■And he began to dance the wild dance of a down in a circus 
as he ran up to the gate of the factory and began to knock at 
the wooden frame hard, hard with his fists. 

As Channa’s ill luck would have it, he opened the aperture 
of the window at the moment and poked his head out. Ralia 
caught hold of it and slapped his face hard, so that Ghanna 
shrieked with terror. 


father ! Father!’ cried his little son Rhoda as he came up 
and stood watching the spectacle. He was frightened at hi 
fathers behaviour. ‘Mother is calling you,’ he said, d indue 
to Ralia’s legs. v 5 

shouted* 5 ’ leaVC thC foreman and 8° antl attack the boss!’ Ananta 


‘Come, come and calm yourself, Ralia Ram,’ Dina said! 

twl gm r at 1116 ap f l of £ alia ’ s sh »'t- ‘And go and show yuan 
sell to Gauran, or she will ’ j 

“Get away, all of you !’ Ralia raved. ‘Get away, swim* !’ 

But Viroo and Dina dragged him away, even as lie still 
shouted after the receding figure of Ananta. 

duty to Janki from Gauri rcmindcd Ananta of hi. 

m <Th “ ^ the machine age, the machine age. . . . I will rau 
the mother of this machine age !’ Ralia shouted after the mediiiit 

figure of Ananta and began to follow him. g 

Ohe Ralia!’ 

‘Ohe Ustad I’ 


T)he Brother, come to your senses !’ 

The men shouted as they got hold of him. 
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AS HE THREADED HIS WAY THROUGH THE TENSE ATMOSPHERE 

created by Ralia outside the factory gates, to the cross-roads 
where Kucha Billimaran met Bazar Kaserian, Atlanta affected 
a studied nonchalance. Partly he was overwhelmed by the 
spectacle of the misery and wretchedness that had burst through 
Ralia’s hysterical outbursts, and partly he was aware of their 
contempt for him as he knew they knew he was going up to see 
his keep Janki. The violence of a vague hurt knocked between 
his ribs, and his heart palpitated at the tension among the men 
who had been part of the scene and at his fear of them. Inside 
him his awareness of a poverty which spread from Madanpura 
to Billimaran burnt into a dark cloud, heavy and oppressive, 
and all he could do was to curse the country in which there was 
always an endless scarcity, punctuated every now and then by 
a famine. ‘Lord God, what a land !’ he muttered under his 
breath, as he withdrew his wincing eyes from the stares which 
followed him. And he felt: as though an enormous shadow was 
creeping up to his neck from behind him. 

When he got to the square and was about to cross the road 
to go upstairs to the room above the shop of Hiroo, the tobac- 
conist, where lie lived with Janki, he looked back at the men 
in the lane. They were still following him with their gaze, 
even as they whispered to each other. 

He thought he would hoodwink them by buying some cream 
cakes to make a cool drink for Janki while he waited to put 
them off the scent. He felt panicky and wondered why his 
conscience had suddenly become active, why his heart was 
taking up the accusation of immorality in their stares and giving 
way to a sense of shame which he had seldom frit before. After 
all, he tried to reassure himself, there was nothing wrong in 
putting the head-cloth on a widow’s head, especially as her life 
would have remained a long series of insults if she had been 
condemned to mourn the death of an elderly husband to whom 
she had been married by arrangement. And he wished that the 
hearts of these men whom he loved, and whose humiliations he 
shared, would melt and smile at his misdemeanour and forgive 
him for his words outside the factory. In Bombay few people 
worried about illegal liaisons. But in small towns like Amritsar, 
Where everyone knew everyone else, they were narrow and 
malicious. 
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Another surreptitious glance at them ami he „■ 
to dart up the stairs, but he found Black C.'od Virnn V, 
at him. hor a moment, waves of furv swept over him h? 
his ears, and he muttered : ‘Oh, ma\ v , „ die !. Ur " 
wretches !’ Then Dina Tamer Lane .•ailed !.ut ' ’ St “ [ 
Ustad, you have dropped your loin rl..t h behind vuui' 10 ? 
everyone smiled Ananta roared with I.-, tl, 
his rancour against their puritanism evaporated 'l J l 1 
edge of their contempt for him had withered md i' JS| 
smile. Now there seemed to him «o Ih' smumhine l 
thur taboo, something even beautiful; even like the hello 
.that rippling warmth which spread nut f , , ‘ H ' 

hls *“ mb I t0 I)ina rli,k V u id , , • 

raced up the creaking, wooden stairs. ! “ bl 

Janki lay fast asleep on the stmeriur Vatr.n i » i 

and began to tiptoe towards her He feb , tv, , 1 1 S) 

stomach with the fear 1, . . . ,l Lwu " Au ^ in 

‘Long before he Irul n\#t L.. , ^npeiature ituv have rd 

village of Kanowan in (iut^ispiiVdisuiei'' "\J \'Y* ] 

sumed by this insidious tuberc It losis e di „ .“l “V 

the disease had betrun to e-.t i, " , , 1 " r know wk 

of her husband or afterwards Hut it n T P thr (ieii 
apprehension, for if she died m. ll m ’,“ f l"" ***»!»•»* inn J 

would say about his ha^d rl£?t wlu ‘i 4 
accusation would fa hM d Im to rum, Audi! 

for the cause, in the sc rvice of tliel i*! I <r,lt 1,r, ' ;msr »» his ir 
often forgotten her and neglieted hef ,, "“ W mmcmntl ' *«* 

dark VS™ £ was h l fi ‘ n: ??” f 1 ^' *» «»* h 

nostrils. He sat down on the eS*ofS 7 \ hc ‘ |p,,riUp 
hand on her broad white forehead r, K> i,n,i K p ntly put, 
baked earthen pot. He felt d,*o "• ' varni hke an und 

how acute her fever was So£l"! th, f ^ ,,r »'*< 

pulse. The limp curte of£ 7 P , ! ‘ ,rr(l ii,r hp < wrist to frit 
hands at the end, sent a C Ii b o, a ” n « with the dr.»« 

though it was the same liinb wh-* k' E , ™ ugh hi, "< aI »u«t 
pillow, had in Bombay carried him < i a|n, f ea 8 er| y from I 
y carused hlm when he had suffered f 
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the movement. And, as he drew the arm out of cover and her 
mouth half opened with a moan, an 1 he whispered tenderly to her, 
‘There is no talk, child, 9 he felt the nostalgia of those moments 
when, her hand in his, and his big chest heaving against her 
pigeon breasts, the moist pressure of her lips on his own, he had 
first had her on the terrace of the shrine at Kanowan, the day 
after all the other pilgrims had gone. In the confusion of the 
times through which they had lived since, with the mealy- 
mouthed advice and gossip of people rattling in their ears, and 
the constant; search for a peaceful abode, that experience, right 
under the shadow of the presence of the gods, had remained 
most poignant. ^ 

The beat of her pulse was irregular, and he knew that still 
the slow silent fever clung to her, and came on at any time of 
the day or night, like a thief waiting for the opportunity to 
steal a little of her young life, evaporating ihto air to hide only 
for another opportunity to assail her. They had both got used 
to this robber and had accepted it as a shadow which fell between 
them, constantly reminding them that it; would, if and when it 
wished, part them for ever. And yet every time Atlanta sensed 
its presence, he felt torn as though he were suspended by the 
tuft knot over the edge of the burning-ground in the hands of 
Yama, God of Death, while this hideous deity was flinging Janki 
on to the funeral pyre, the whole tension being heightened by 
the premonition that he would survive his beloved, to be pursued 
by yet another shadow, the unappeased ghost of Janki. 

T feel warm under this blanket, 9 Janki muttered as she opened 
her eyes ; and then, s' retching her limbs, she said : ‘Is the sun out;? 9 

‘Yes, it is past six, 9 Atlanta said. ‘But you must keep the 
blanket on, even if you feel warm. You must sweat out this 
fever. , , . And I shall open a window to let in the light, if 
not the heat, of the Sun God. 9 

Janki took Atlanta's hand to her breasts and looked tenderly 
at him. But, unlike the old days, he withdrew his eyes and hung 
his head down. 

‘What is it? What is the matter? 9 she asked. 

‘Nothing** he said, ‘nothing, Janki. 9 And he looked away 
at the room and the confusion of clothes, cooking utensils, faded 
flowers and fruit that was about, lie was irritated by the 
disarray and wanted to dean up and set things in order. He 
was surprised at this impulse in him, for he had always reacted 
against his stepmother's love of cleanliness and had liked Janki 
because she believed in leaving loose ends of tilings about" her. 
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‘What is it? Tell me? 3 she said importunately. 

The half cry, half moan of the voice affected hiixx^ so that 
his eyes welled up with tears and his face was covered with the 
flush of tenderness. He tried to ask himself what was wrong 
with him, because all his responses were evading him this morn- 
ing. He knew the sorrows and despairs of the lives around him; 
but he had taken the spineless curve of the gestures of the copp er 
smiths hitherto so much for granted that when he had 
shaken out of his torpor by Ralia this morning he did not realiz* 
it immediately. But, as Janki probed him with her insisten 
gaze, he became conscious of strange stirrings in the depths o: 
his being, waves of self-pity mixed with a deep remorse ' f° ] 
others. Bathed in the shadows of the room, chained down tc 
the life of this woman by invisible strings of emotion, his helpl es 
frame twitched at the recollection of the hopeless crowd, in th( 
dull grey light of the narrow lane before the gates of the factor] 
shed. He felt he had suffered with those men in the few moment 
during wnich Ralia assailed his experienced will with his stub 
bom ravings and beat up the foreman Channa, and tlx at fo 
all the tension between them he was involved with them us i 
piecework employee of the middle men, and as a person wh< 
had also been refused a job in the factory. All the gestures 
looks and words with which they had expressed themselves wen 
the cover of a breathless emotion that had often welled up ii 
him too, before he tamed it, his thathiar conscience, a . strxpid 
absurd, uncanny, instinctive passion which had often come oi 
and possessed him even in the midst of the strugglesln Bombay 
an undisciplined, impulsive, simple reaction which said, *1 
isn’t right ! 3 though he knew that that judgement did not stpjol 
in the complex hell men had made of this world. The audacit 
of the adventurer, the rogue, the lover, the rebel, the man wh 
bo;re his life on the palm of his hands; as it were, and judge 
e^ch situation as it came along, had only thrust this ball c 
smoke down into his belly, but not scotched it altogether. Fo 
the silence of the soul was not a sign of its disappearance, as tb 
inactivity of a volcano is never the index of its extinction. 

‘Tell me, 3 Janki said. 

‘Chiidling, 3 he said, ‘I didn’t want to worry you, but -thing 
are bad out in the country. The shortage of food was toa* 
enough when we were in Bombai, but now it has spread, s> 
that, they say, in places men are rotting on the roadside^ to 
tired even of dying. . . . And, in Amritsar, larger purses hav 
bought up big hoards and the grain has run out Of the marke 
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And die thathiais me in a worse predicament than the others 
Not only have they no money to buy the little food they could 
get, but the Kaseras have not been giving them piecework to 
make utensils. I. he factory which Gokul Chand and Murli 
Dhar have opened has taken in the men they want to make 
gadgets for the war, leaving the rest of us on the doorstep. This 
morning while I was maturing the cauldron which Lal Chand- 
Khushal Chand commissioned me, our dour Ralia and others 
were shouting lor Channa, the foreman, and knocking at the 
gate ready to break heads ’ 

‘What were they waiting there for if there were no jobs— a 
declaration of war? 5 

No, they didn t expect an invasion from that sparrow 
Channa, they were eager to wage war against anyone they could 
get hold of.’ “ 

‘What have we done?* 

Ralia and company think that X like the machines which 
have come into the lane and that these machines are the cause 
of their doom. They say that the teaching of Gandhi Mahatma 
is against the machines. So everyone should be against ma- 
chines. And 1. don’t know which way to begin to make them 
see that it is n<:> use blaming the tools, however articulate they 
may be, but it is a question of who is master of machines— -we 
or- * 

£ I am not sure, 1 Janki cut in, ‘that these toys of Shaitan are 
not to blame . . . . Look at the slaughter of those men by the 
police in Bombai with machine-guns. ... I heard their poor 
moaning all night. And I am terrified of those “flying 

I hat has nothing to do with it,* Ananta said impatiently. 
Ana, for a moment, he brooded in silence. 

"fell the truth and be shouted at P said janki. 

Ananta hem tenderly over her and pressed her hand* 

^ I am not abusing you, cluldling,* he said coaxingly. ‘You 
:ion t understand that when one is married off to a girl and she 
brings a bed in her dowry with her, one docs not refuse the 
bedstead because it is too high to get on to easily. If one has a 
heart and is really capable of love, one likes a polished bridal 
bed better than a broken old string charpai. Like the fashionable 
vilayau bride, wc have accepted, we ought to accept the dowry 
M machines she has brought, and make use of them, provided 
ire keep our hearts and become the masters. Machines don*t 
think or feel, it is Men who do.’ 
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‘ “There is no talk of money, one must have a big heart >* 
Janki said in a mock heroic voire, quoting Atlanta's » t -t pj„i 
And then she added with a faint, teasing smile, 'Sometimes y 
seem to me like a machine man or mati-in.u liine, puttinir ^ 
blowing and talking and .spluttering as though there was! 1 
engine inside you and not a heart.' Ami your I A> hands ■,! 
feet and rumps are just like the hands .uid'leel of a niarhim* 
never getting tired.’ ' ‘ " 

‘You can abuse me as you like, my love,’ hr said j n ,l 
manner of a conventional poetie lover. ' * 

_ And he got up and went to open the window to W ,li 
light in. ' 

. ‘There is something about you,' she s.,i, 1 w it h set i > , m « m J 
m her voice, ‘which makes people either \oni unoa , mentis 
or your best friends.’ ‘ ™ 

, ‘f an r lf mi ! ch misunderstood person/ he said u ith a nervo 
laugh. Ihcn he yawned and added; ‘i think, j. mki.it { | wt ii 
get you some sherbet to drink instead of die whrv that I w 
going to beat up with the cream cakes I have l», U ehi ’ 

‘Hail’ she protested like a whimpering child’. •{ w ™| 
have liked some other taste than that sherbet of M.uufshan s 
the time.’ (U “ 2 


out, cnuaimg, dunk of your lever/ hr said authmW 

ttlElETn 'VT* m “, ,l,r s,lni,t ' 1 »«“!" •' bottle L 

her bed. Ihcn he tilted the cool earthen pit. ht i which into 
on a wooden stand, and handed the tumhiei u, hr,. 

bo you think this of me in secret/ he said, 1 ineliine a !,«« 
gurgling laugh to cover his embarrassment .u the V.^tiW 

mornW ‘r! franknc ®> f‘ ,r [ m fK<> was somewhat totuhv (S’ 
morning. ft was true that he had the reputation of a seltf 

L? gU fu* a scou l ncrfl * that many mart pnJtlt iuini him tkii: 

spirit imorint^the n° aiwi,ys t,lr "‘ " i,!l '"Hattie 
Eh5c 8 . thc “. 1 wuh “ e»ntwit|H for their death-m* 

2re of’belSf y in m n h r own "We tratier and resilient fiutn t! 
at all or Sf- , “ ( ’ Ve , W , h , lch di[1 »<« ** m to exist on earl 

a love which 1? I ? CaVCn believed in. For it U 

ove which lay m the hilariousncis «H*b ifritriom unnit mw 

rl ,alk » iih “KT "J3 

drunk a love whirl, ? h qiian ; cIs he i m kcd U P when he m 

ekff for h^tenmEfT ^ the m \ nn ^' hr M ' M 
lofty people a ^eliiw^RM pr,e8ls * and ad ‘hose jtecmiiJ 
/ people, a feeling .which was mud, more positive 3 
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expressed itself perversely through the devotion to this lovely, 
withering widow, to whom he was not married according to the 
sacred custom of the four gyrations round tile ceremonial fire, 
and to the men around him even through his bluff, loud, 
histrionic manner. And he. also knew that though most men 
were anxious to hurt others, the people around him only talked 
about immorality and poured cold water on the warmth he 
exuded with a stupidity without malice; and that they were 
more sinned against than sinning, hack-biting, study old dead- 
hearts, more victims of the world’s scoundrclism than scoundrels, 
even as lie was more a victim of the world’s roguery than a 
rogue. 

For a moment lie looked at Janki and hoped that he could 
see her faith in him written on her face. But Janki’s visage was 
ubiquitous in its quivering deathly pallor, heightened by "a rosy 
flush, as she drank the sherbet ; her eyes were pathetic with the 
blue shadows that surrounded them as though they were the 
reflection of a message from the other world; her long black hair 
fell loosely about her as that of a frightening, though fascinating, 
witch. 

‘Have you taken that medicine that Hakeem Jalal Din gave 
you?’ he asked paternally. 

‘What is the use of medicines!’ she said with a muffled 
voice as though she we e unnerved by the flush on her face. 

‘You must look after yourself, childing,’ he urged, almost as 
if he were remonstrating with a naughty child. 

‘You can throw the powders on the bonfire of my body!’ 
she said. ‘Then I shall be cured for ever and enjoy good health 
in the next life.’ 

‘II there is another life,’ he mocked. ‘And as no one knows, 
you had better not take any chances. Anyhow, death is repulsive !’ 

Janki tilted back her head arid lay looking at the crooked 
beams of the ceiling. 

Iu order to quieten the agitation of his nerves, Ananta 
began to boat up tin* cream cakes before him with a tin churncr. 
He seemed to fw absorbed by the qtterrious jerky motion of 
this miniature machine in his hands and thought of telling 
Janki how he liked the toy. Giddily he revolved the wheel 
attached to the handle, fas , fast, faster until the cakes splashed 
up to the neck of the small earthen jug. He waited for a moment 
and, turning his finger round the neck of the jug. collected the 
|ttk grease that had got stuck there and licked it. Then he bent 
down and took a draught of the cool whey. But finding it a 

B 
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little too thick, he began churning it again. At that instant] 
however, there was an uproar in the street, a shrill voice wailing! 
an hysterical wail, interrupted by moans and abuse, j 

Atlanta rushed to the window which overlooked the square 
He saw Ralia dragging Gauri by the hair, while she slagged 
after him alternately protesting and striking him with a broom! 
in her right hand. j 

£ Qh, leave go !’ Ananta shouted. 

But, knowing that such counsel would lie of no avail to the 
couple, he rushed downstairs. 

‘Rape the mother of your mother!' Ralia roared. M will 
drag you to the murky waters of that drain, until you drink- 
urine and eat dung for arousing the beast in me ! 1 

‘Vay ! May you die! May you die! 1 Gumi whined as she 
ran with short jerky steps. ‘Look, folks, lie is going to murder 
me! Look, brothers, he is going to murder me! This naatv 
man! Look, folks, for the sake of my children, save me, ok 
save me from his clutches ! Folks, he is going to murder me ! . 

‘Ohe, let go P Ananta said peremptorily to Ralia, as lie got 
abreast of the couple. 

Ralia relaxed his hold on his wife's hair. 

In an instant Gauri struck out with her broom, hitting him 
on the chest, on the thighs, even as she protested : 'The nasty 
man! The eater of his masters! He is so frightened of Murli: 
And he wants to murder me. Folks, he is going to murder 
me! 5 

At this Ralia pulled her hair in a fury of chagrin and sham 
and struck out with his other hand. The dread quarrel tlashd 
for a moment in the shimmering early rays of the sun Ilk 
dagger-thrusts ip the heart of the morning. 

Rhoda came weeping from BUlimaran, Ins little baby hmthc 
in his arms, and stared at his parents locked in tire duel unit 
death. 

‘Ohe, for the sake of your children! 1 Ananta said. ‘Oh 
•come to your senses! Ohe, Bali, Hiroo— come and help me ti 
separate them. Ohe, Dine V 

A crowd rushed forward from all sides, passers-by and shop 
keepers and the few straggling coppersmiths who hud not gotti 
back to their hovels to try to arrange life a little. 

sherbet- dealer and grocer, jumped up and belt 

Gauri, while Ananta tore Ralia away* Dina Tamer Lane cam 
limping along and tried to calm his friend: ‘Come and Imvci 
shower of cold water at the bunga of Harnam Das/ lie sail 
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‘It is the heat, you know-— spring has started early this year. 
That is why you are so violent this morning . 5 

Meanwhile Gauri had rushed to her children and, picking 
up the littler one, stood bleeding at the left ear while she shouted : 

‘Look, folks, the darkness has come. No food in the home. 
The rent owing. And he wants to murder me for telling him ! 
The lazy scoundrel! Why doesn’t he go and do a day’s work? 
Eater of his masters ! Drunkard ! the brother of drunkards ! 
And of whoremongers !’ 

Ananta knew the last words were aimed at him. And he 
didn’t know what to say to her about the reasons for Ralia’s not 
being at work, 

‘Ohe, go,’ he said. ‘Go, good woman, and rest.’ 

‘Eaters of your masters !’ she answered, hugging her child. 
‘Even a sheep will defend its young . . And she retreated 
into Billimaran, the victor who had got; the last word in. 

They had no answer for her. 

Ananta felt that they must all go and consult the poet, Purun 
Singh Bhagat, for advice before he could organize the copper- 
smiths into a union and plan a campaign on their behalf. But: 
who were they to fight against? Who was the enemy? CJokul 
Chand-Murli Dhar, the dealers who used to give the copper- 
smiths piecework, or the Sarkar? . . . He felt dizzy with the 
violence of t he bat tle of wills in the shimmering airless morning. 
He felt he should go immediately and get a cold shower on 
his head. . . . But first lie must make Janki comfortable. 

‘Go, Dine, brother, take him to the Imnga for a bath V lie said 
to the sweating Tamer Lane. \Sardar Purun Singh is there, , , . 
I shall join you soon ! It is important that we should talk this 
out with a sensible man and then do something,’ 


V 

La U A MURM DHAR Dlf'DRO HIS FRET 0IN0F.R1.V IN! THE DIRTY 

water of the small trough on the right hand side of the Misri 
Bazar gateway to the Golden Temple, A heavy -bearded Sikh 
peasant near him was splashing the muddy liquid more vigor- 
ously to dean his feet before stepping down the starred marble 
stairs of the holy of holies. MurlPs ivory-coloured face flushed 
-vividly against the silver grey of his neatly trimmed moustache 
and heard. He looked disapprovingly at one Sikh and winced 
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a little. And yet he did not hurry away but only looked askan 
at the peasant as if he were demanding respect for his old 
from the man and rather shocked that the Sikh wouldn’t evi 
keep his distance. lit a moment, however, a female for 
brushed past him with a demure look under the shadow oft] 
head-cloth on her forehead. That was his daughter-in-to 
He edged away from the trough and followed her with "t| 
urgent gait of a youthful heart squanderer. 

The young piece-goods seller at the end of the Misri R aa 
who like all the people in the area knew of the old man’s fon, 
ness for his daughter-in-law, teasinglv sang to himself the riba 
duet which someone had composed, 'in the form of a idea 
Murli’s old wife for comfort: • 1 ° 


‘0 Grandpa, press my limbs with your hands, 

I have been gathering spinach in the fields . . ,* 


a voice called out a nioi 


‘Ram Ram Lalla Murli Dhar, 
devout greeting from behind. 

‘Ram Ram ji, Ram Ram!’ the old man said, turning b ac 
automatically, and felt panic-stricken to think that sorneot 
may have seen him following his daughter-in-law. And vet ! 
was anxious not to lose sight of her. Everything seemed to fc 
going wrong this morning. At first he had heard that seoundn 
Ananta hammering away in the little shop opposite Ins bi 
house, when he himself had tried his best to see that 110 dealt 
in Bazar Kaserian should give him work. Then Chanjia ha 
come and told him of the threatening attitude of the th.uhiai 
h ad crowded round tlie gateway of the. factory and t 
how Raha had made a scene and beaten him. And', to ca 
riilL S ™ k | lg a hi m f 1 bathing on the platform of the we 
clofhes^s lt S Splashc f watcr his neatly starched musli 
ladon rmmH and P, erf ° rra t[ ><* cireumambt 

there had snlnchJa^^ n 1 11 ’’ A nd dlcn die Sikh peasar 

twert rofw d ! ,ft Ud f y WatCr °? ? S lc f And now tb 

S JS ? f ? r him ’ specially when Seth Goknl Chan 
had appeared, for it seemed like his partner’s voice Hoi 
could one keep one’s prestige in these dais ! 

Chand ‘Tehldth? r and . saw , that U waa « ‘"deed, Seth Goto 
Murii felt imDatiem h ?adC u ** ? 1 >urteou * s,nilc put on 
kinXof LSff eon 1“* h t C wouId n T be P’agued with al 
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.‘You are out early today, Seth Gokul Chand!’ he said 
trying to be casual, though his face was pale with guilt * 

,, ‘Y^ know how much work there is to do nowadays, Lalla 
Murli Dhar. . . . What with auditing the accounts ! . . And 
then I have to go to the station to get news of the goods, the 
sheets of brass, which seem to be held up somewhere Traffic 
conditions are impossible nowadays. ... I hear the railway 
workers are going on strike in various parts of the country, 
demanding bonuses and “dearness allowances”. I wish we 
could both put a little more energy into the works. We want 
young blood, you know, Lalla Murli Dhar. If only your son 
Sadanand would put m a little more time?’ 

‘No, brother, Sadanand must carry on the family craft as 
long as possible we have connections with the courts of the 
hill princes and old clients everywhere. How can we drop 
them when people arc turning silver into utensils? . . . And 
isn’t Ghaima at the works all day? And my grandson Gopi 
is therein the office. Of course, I am going to send my grand- 
sou Nikki i to the factory as an apprentice. 9 

That boy needs looking after. He is so small and pale.’ 

Ves, yes, I know; but what can I do in my old age? He 
is my youngest grandson and his mother is so fond of him.’ 

. ,‘ And y. w \ i m ' Sn fo <>d <»!' bis mother,’ mumbled Gokul Chand 
with a mischievous smile on his elegant face adorned with a 
full upturned moustache. And then, having dipped his feet 
m the trough of dirty water, he pointed towards the entrance of 
the temple and said : *Ao, earned 


Ami they both proceeded past the confectioner’s shop, where 
devout; Sikh pilgrims from distant cities were busy buying little 
baskets of kara purslud to oiler at the shrine, past the stall 
where a burly Sikh was lifting the shoes, which people discarded 
before entering the temple, with a stick and putting them in 
neat rows all round him, past the beggars who sat on the edges 
of the marble stairs wailing for money and offerings in 
monotonous tones, and the hemfitary musicians who played 
devotional songs to groups of pilgrims on the pavement. In a 
minute or two they bad entered the vast courtyard at: the foot 
ot the Aka! lakht, where hundreds of worshippers sat listening 
to a recitation from the holy Guru Granth. 

Ordinarily Lalla Murli Dhar was in the habit of sitting down 
aere for a while, because it was here that the proudest mothers- 
n-law of Amritsar brought their youngest daughters-in-law to 
isten to the gospel* or rather to eat ice creams* sweet-sour 
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potatoes, gram curry, chillied papadums and round, bubb 
gol-gappas, filled with tamarind sauce, which were a special 
of the stallkeepers around the temple. Therefore it was tl 
best hunting-ground for the young gallants, as wdi as for t) 
old and tried hands, at the art of talking with the eves. But tl 
company of Seth Gokul Chand, who was middle-aged at 
intent on making a fortune, prevented old Murli from waitii 
even for a moment by the corner where he had a date wii 
his daughter-in-law. Instead of relaxing for a while, out 
sight of his prying family, to feast Ins eyes on beauty, he is 
now to put on the pose of the brave old man who, having got 
past the age of pleasure, was now dedicated to the things 
the spirit, the transcendental ideals, the realization of whit 
was the prescribed last stage of life for all good I iimlus, 
‘There are a great many people out here today/ Murli sal 
to put his partner off the scent as hr cast a surreptitious for 
round. He felt the passion of old age tingle in his flesh at S 
sight of young faces and at the sound of young voices on l 
warm morning. The fact that he heard that Lullu Ram Kara 
and his brother Lalla Binde Saran had arrived to offer him tl 
match of the latter’s daughter for his grandson N'ikka ha 
elated him with the knowledge that, with his wealth, his prc 
tige was rising; and the strange stirrings he had felt, in hb bat 
at dawn showed that, apart from a few wrinkles and occasion 
tiredness, he could still fed the same urges as twenty years at 
when he was fifty. . . . Only, he was afraid of a jerk, one! 
those sudden jerks which had happened to him at about forti 
five, when he had begun to fed as if he were going down the aim 
; The weather has been very hot,* said Seth Gokul Chan 
disturbing Murli’s ruminations, 'Sulforuting if was li 
night I couldn’t sleep very wdl for thinking of those mm 
held up m transit, and the “hoom’V 

‘Hey Sri Wah Guru!’ Murli mumbled with a forced pief 
even as he joined his palms in obeisance towards the gates < 
the inner shrine which stood across a marble bridge in tl 
middle of the square tank, the gold-plated holy of holies tthtntf 
with a rich splendour in the bursting sunshine, 

then the old man resumed his steps, surveying the fac 
of the moving congregation for the figure of hb ciauKli(rr-tu.|» 
because he hoped she had seen him and would make for tl 
in £ c garden, Guru Ka Bagh, out oft! 

plC ' ““ '“* y “ I” 11 ™ 
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‘What is holding the goods up, Seth Gokul Chand? Surely 
the Sarkar wants us to make the parts, doesn’t it?’. 

No one knows, X he Babu at the Goods Office says that 
the stuff is held up at Karachi. He wouldn’t lie, because I 
tipped him a hundred rupees the last time he secured delivery 
. . . Now we have enough for the next week, but I am afraid 
of a shortage of materials. Ot course, the Sarkar has riven us 
orders for a year But you know, Lallaji, the Sarkar’s left hand 
does not know whdt hsind does. , . . JViy only jfcnr is 

that if we can’t get any more materials, we can’t employ any 
more unemployed thalhiars. . . . And that may create dilli- 
culties lor ns -great difliculties. 5 

‘Yes,’ said Murli. ‘I am the Chaudhri of my Panchayat 
and they ate aheady up against me lor joining hands with you* 

■ . . 1. hey gather ed tound the factory gate this morning and 

,became really nasty, so Ghunna tells me. . . . But we can 
only take on a few of them if ever we do take any. I am taking 
on one, Mchrit, whose mother is my wife’s cousin. Timms are 
very bad lor them all, X agree, and they are my kith and kin 
but- ’ 

‘X am lor employing them all, though I think we should 
try and find room for the more experienced hands first.’ 

‘Not those who have opposed me at every step,’ said Murli 
stiffening with an ardent hatred of opposition, as though the 
will of his youth was welling up in him. ‘We shall employ 
only the good gentlemanly sort among them, not rogues like 
Ananta and Raliad 

And having said this, Murli frowned till his lace wrinkled 
deeply. 'I ’he irritation seemed to dry up the springs of emotion 
m lum and lie yawned with the fatigue that came on him so 
suddenly and made him fed as if he stood at death’s door. 

‘Don’t be angry with me, Lallaji,’ said Gokul Ghand. ‘Only 
most ol them are workless and hungry.’ 

‘As they look on me as their father-mother,’ said old Murli, 
‘I. naturally want to see them happy.’ 

A little beggar-boy came from behind them, singing to the 
tune ol the iron bangles on his hand, and put his bowl 'ibrward 
with a ‘wilking’, abject expression on his lace. 

. frowned again, gave him a pice and waved him away 

with the splendid peacock feather Ian he carried in his hand. 
8ut as he looked back he caught sight of Ananta. 

; ‘If only you knew how I hate these low thathiars !’ the old 
jnan began. ‘They are eating my life up. Especially that 
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Ananta, the scoundrel, who has come back from Bomb 
There, he is behind us. He is corrupting the u lu ,1c I, g of t)^ 
And he put his fan on his mouth by way of a signal to Got 
to talk softly. 

T should treat that man more gently myself,' ( Jokul sa i 
‘I was going to ask you if we might offer him a job in the vvorfc 

‘Seth Gokul Chand! He is a confirmed rogue, a dninkat 
a whoremonger, who has abducted a widow from Ha tala and 
living with her in the chubara above liiroo the tobacconist 1 
He is leading the men astray.’ ' ‘ 

‘I should employ him precisely for those reasons, 
wild bird is better in the cage than flying about ami temptii 
the caged ones with the fruits of the garden.’ 

‘There are no fruits in the garden nowadays,* Mttrli sat 
withering to ashes with the fading fires of hate in him. 

‘Just as you like, Lallaji. You know the thathiurs best. 1 

They walked along self-consciously for a while, the tnwk 
between them increasing with the noise made by the bcgrai 
blmd men and ascetics, reclining against tl’te" whitewash! 
walls of the surrounding houses, singing shrill hymns, chnnih 
and moaning for a pice over their begging bowls.’ 

‘Ohe look, ohc look at the old man be is dressed tm as 
he is going to his wedding! 1 a child’s voice called on fo 
behind. 


And the other one, the son of Mishtar Marcado -ha 

bahib and half bama with his moustache!’ another voii 

joined m. 

< T , . Didn ’t 1 tel1 you that he was a rogue!* protested Mur 
of us 1 , nanta P uttm S those little thathiar boys up to make f« 

^, S ?m G ° kul ? band I , 00fced bi «* to sec if he could rreogni 
‘ he mischief makers. Only Ananta was .mining alort 

was S- SW TF Ilke . th<lS{; ,o f a brahminee bull. Ami the 
uo and hawl/7- e ab ° Ut "f ^PP^h either, as be cat. 
faU atvo^rJS^ f. but siightiy impudent tone: 

Murh Dharf ’ & Chandl 1 at your feet, Lai 

due? U a Vor e I bC a-J r T am0 r n , g the crowd «tne the lilt oftl 
spotlse ? * difficulties of love between Murli and l.is 0 


<0 iSt n K Pa ’ PT T lin ? bs y 0 " hands, 

■ ' avc been gathering spmach in the field* . » 
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I will beg your leave/ said old Murli hurriedly to his 
partner, irritated by the teasing tune to the pitch of desperation 
I have to go round quickly, for there are some gentlefolk 
from Jandiala coming to offer a match for my Nikka todav ’ 

‘May your tribe increase!’ congratulated Gokul Chand with 
a famt trace of mockery m his voice. 

As Murli walked away, Ananta repeated his respectful 
greetings to the old man. 1 

‘Gome, bai Anant Ram/ said Seth Gokul Chand with a 
show of cordiality as. he stood to take off his clothes on the 

^Whither ^’ <J ' ^ m P rc P aradon for a dip in the holy water. 

‘Oh, just for a stroll around and a bath, Sethji. I have been 
wielding the hammer half the night. . . . And how is your 
gentle temperament r 7 

son <jI th ° l,SlU 1 WUU,d comc here and have a dip in the tank, 

‘Not just a tank, but the ocean of nectar!’ said Ananta, 
pointing to the giecn scum that spread in the corners of the 
muck and water that gives its name to the city of Amritsar. 

‘As you would say, those are the sins of rich people like me 
^°ni in 'r a >OU i’ Sait i 1 Scth , c f okul Chand with a laugh at himself 
myself 1, Can SkUI> lhCIU WUh iny arm > and have a dip to purify 

. Ananta softened to the astute Seth, and was on the point of 
inviting him to a cool pure shower at the well in Sant Harnam 
Das bunga.. But he thought that would be too familiar, though 
Gh-md a n(:,U ol (iukul Chand’s youngtr nephew, Khushal 

‘You must enjoy yourself/ he said. 

Chand said 1 nM!et you 1 feel guilty/ Seth Gokul 

‘Then I shall remove myself from your sight at once ’ said 
Ananta with a jovial smile. ‘I fall at you- feet.’ 

‘Oh, wait* where are you going?’ 

‘To the bunga there for my bath/ said Ananta, and strode 
along, both because he didn’t want to mike Seth Gokul Chand 
feel more guilty at present and because kis little cronies, Ralia’s 
younger brother Rama and little Rhoda, who had been checking 
the two headmen of the Kascra and thathiar communities 
respectively, were likely to show up fiom between the legs of 
people, where they were playing hid. and -seek, and spoil the 
atmosphere ol cordiality between liirn and Gokul Ghana. 
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VI 

THE ROGUE IN ANANTA WAS ELATED A l* THE OUN'TAOT WiTU TI 
two old rogues who, he felt, were soon going to be pitch 
in a dire struggle against the unemployed coppersmiths, l 
felt as if he had gone like a decoy horse into the enemy ran 
and gauged the strength of the hostile forces, as they used to c 
in the old days, when a king, wanting to light another, sent 
decorated steed across the frontier to see if the next Rajt 
would molest it And he thought lie knew, from ids instinct! 
reactions to both the bosses, who was for the thulium's and wl 
was against them. This knowledge, he felt, was a great pi 
for he would be able to do what the Angrr/i Kurkar alwa 
did to perfection, divide his enemies. He must, think nut tl 
strategy at once, some trick which would appeal to the sfubboi 
Ralia and the other thathiars, and which may also he* san 
tioned by the local political leaders. In spite of everythin 
however, he liked the two old men, ami the sheer cxhilarati 
of meeting them like this prevented the strategy against the 
from maturing in his head, If it had been Ralia or Viroo, tb 
might have decided to state their grievances against the facto 
owners with their fists or called them filthy names and accn 
them of being dirty old men, who came eyeing young dams 
in the Durbar Sahib; but he himself felt (partly because of] 
own unconventional way of living) that to call names ai 
impugn the sexual morality of your enemy was in prove I 
lust something against greed,, a passion completely dissiniil 
and one which arose from quite different causes, True, he h 
put up the two little boys to make old Murli tmrumfhi table, ii 
that was merely fua But he almost felt a fellow-feeling for t 
old men, especially for Murli, who preserved a young ha 
through all the scandal-monger ing that went cm about him a 
his daughter-in-law. , . „ Where were the little boys, thong 

He stopped walking and, turning, looked around amo 
the throng. He wished he hadn't meed ahead and had: 
had to ask the little ones to stay behind and not show up heft 
Murli and Gokul, # because he wanted to go and buy them m 
fried bread to take home to Garni by way of appeasement, 
he knew that there was no flour in Ralia’s home at, all. 1 
called ; 

£ Ohe, Rhode ! Ohe, Ramia, ohe I* 

There was no sign of them and he became slightly aitxict 
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the hands of the clock in the tower ahead of him ^ 

quarter to seven, and he felt he had so little r • « S !°° d at a 
things he had to do, bath and see the leaders d ° al 1 1 , the 

and deliver :he cauldron and collect his ,- OIe couId "° 

— Khuslud Chanel & Co. He thourf ,7?t Z 8 ? i [ om , Lal 'Chan d 
hours for the rich shopkeepers in Amrits ^ 1 ? at Ijusincss 

nearly middjy. 1 1 “ Amntsar dld « * begin until 

his mouth Rl ° diar he caIIed a 8 a “»» cupping his hands over 

stwi1 ° n ^ 

from which ic could look back thonrrh^ < f^ ) ? t >ry ot a l:crracc 
too far back and meet Seth Gokul rv, dl< not wmt t(> go 
would be an anticlimax Clund s eyes again, for that 

'Why do , 

cared a fig hr the elders betters nr'*" W Wt 1 lkcd and Mot 
kin? Why lo 1 fhel «, «™,«l * n '? y , 0wn kkh a " d 

didn’t care la what the world said,' believed “in no God V vh ° 
principles except my own will ' 1 » v 111 no U(K h law or 

i j. im .biiy I* XiiisrsT' 

suddenly, it ueurred to him dm h,> i... i i ■ ,. K l ' then, 

a s ™“ x 

hh, Lalla Aiantn Mai V 
I hill at vout teet, Lalla Anarita Mall’ 

Uhe, bud mas hi | Where In.*,. •„ , 

as he played hide u.d-seek vv'i h The ,|e L '‘ U *f hcd * 
in a hurry!’ UM ' JlUk <k,Vils - Come, I am 

d,„«y hm >' '•* A '^ R~r asked Wl „ Ja 

! *•»•« r «« *««■, 

from the rich p^mAA £ <r, ml ? T> m*' 1 , i , :‘? h;td 
mischievously. > Uud * s -»«> 1‘ttle Rhoda 

‘And from ti e I»m f ,f Vm , .... 

a morsel.' V ’ >ou llm ‘ * ecm «oi to have 


got a morsel.’ 

W S- '"' y ‘ ” JW “'''UMily, -Mr C yc filled 


shy 
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‘Come on,’ he said. ‘We will go up to the bluuKikh confeo 
tion near the house of Sardar Gurbax Singh Barisltcr, and sei 
if he is frying any puris.’ ‘ M 

And he sped along with the kids running little opera of' j 0v 
behind him. For the rogue and scoundrel that lie was to the 
elders of the thathiar community, lie was the idol >f the youth 
of the craft. Partly it was the contagious wartut i exuded bv 
his well-knit body, the rounded proportions of a atue which 
seemed to combine a tiger’s fury with the casual ihguitv of an 
animal who did not .need to throw his weight about.’ Also 
there was the air of the rebel about him, the man wh* worshipped 
no God and feared no mortal and had travelled fitnhrr bv train 
than anyone else in the neighbourhood. And t ore was h# 
large, expansive, generous manner, the open, funk, hearty 
speech which endeared him to those whose in t pukes were'yci 
free from all restraint— a remnant of childishness is tin- mature 
wine of life with which he was intoxicated, but of niiich no onci 
knew very much, and of which even he himself lul had only* 
few glimpses. ‘ 

‘Oh, uncle, there is someone distributing k;rt parshad in 
the lane there,’ Rhoda said eagerly. 

Before the boys had moved, Atlanta tied tin- <xra loin-cloth 
which he carried in his hand into an untidy knot . n his fbrehead 
rolled the shoulder out of his tunic, so that the si eve dan K |« 
forlornly, and darted into the subway whic h led, by the- n| at , 
form of the Clock Tower, into the little street hem - the house d 
Sardar Gurbax Singh, Barrister-tit-law. 
i Assuming an abject, beggarly expression, |r rushed towardt 
the donor of gifts, a rich merchant with a Peshavtri slate-eolourd 
silk turban on his head, and said over the leads of’ the other 
begprs who crowded round : 

‘Sardarji, may the Gurus bless you, may you prosper — ’ 
Get away, scum, get away!’ the pilgrm said, ! r haven’t 

StpTe!^ TingS iR thC tCmpU ‘ * ’ ib> imkk ^ 

M.isisi? * *i 

The rich pilgrim fixed him with hisstare for a moment 
up . Gl 7’ Master > for ^ “ke of tiles: orphans 1 have picket 

The halting realism of his histrionic display of the hones 
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beggar wronged in the temple of a religion which had been 
founded to reconcile Hinduism and Islam touched the donoi 
to the quick. He put one of the three baskets his servant carried 
into Ananta’s hand and proceeded. 

May you prosper , Satdarji ! Atlanta simulated the be <Ttr ar’s 
blessing manner. ‘May your family prosper for three genera- 
tions . . . And he began to dig under the greasy leaves 
which covered the hot halwa for chunks to give to Rhoda and 
Rama. 

• But the youngsters and female beggars in the subway crow- 
ded round him, ciying and wailing, thin, wheezy little gasps of 
cries, moaning and ‘wilkingh ‘Oh, Baba de, oh, give, for the 
sake ol God, give!’ 

Suddenly, impetuously, in order to get rid of them, he threw 
four loaves ol fried bread in the air for the youngsters to catch. 
And when they all raced towards it, he gave a bit of halwa 
; to each of the women. Then he handed the basket to Rhoda 
and Rama and told them to go away. 

As his two wards tied with the basket, lie found himself 
standing in the middle of the passage, alone, bereft. For all the 
; beggars, young and old, were now scrambling over a stinking 
rubbish-heap on which the lour puris had fallen. They fought 
each othei with loud curses and abuse, sweating and straining 
and tearing each others rags, while those 'who were nearest the 
food beneath the little mountain of bodies shrieked to get 
oat, “ ® ' 

He ^ rushed to the heap and began to drag* the beggar-boys 
away forcibly. Partly out of fear for him, partly out 'of sheer 
fatigue and weakness, they did not resist his strong arm, 

‘Oh, forgive my son and do not beat; him,’ one mother cried 
fioin the mouth ol the subway. Baba, forgive, he is only want- 
ing it for his little sister who is dying hem Oh . . . p And .she 
beat her head and her breasts crazily. 

Atlanta i r moved the more guilty and separated those who 
had gripped one purl below, their faces bespattered with the 
dog-dung and the slime of the dram which covered the rubbish- 
heap. 

Ohe, don t eat it, he said. 4 1 will get you more.’ 

But the two youngsters Mill remained locked in combat. 

One, look, Ananta said. 4 1 here are three others there 
not soiled.’ And he lifted them in his hands and ran into the 
lane ahead. 

At that instant an eagle swooped down like an arrow and 
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snatched the food out of his hand and left a. track of sotmin 
blood on his forefinger. 4 n S 

‘Oh ! 5 he shouted, and then became dumb with anger and 
frustration. * 

For a moment he stood like that, thoroughly ashamed of 
himself for swindling the rich donor and then* creating” this 
riot among the poor beggars who were mm h more desperately 
in need of a morsel than even Khoda and Rama or the bitch 
Gauri. He did not know how to face the beggars, And for 
that reason he felt a revulsion of hatred against' them. I lis' eyes 
fell on little heaps of refuse all along the edge of die drain. The 
dirty Bikanaries P he muttered, fitting the end of his loin-cloth 
to his nose. . . . And he began to walk hack towards the marble 
pavement of the temple, cursing himself ibr abusing the wretches 
Behind him the two boys who had been lighting over a purl 
fell to and abused him in common : 

‘Sala, elephant, rape-sister V 

Their mothers, sitting further up now, also vent their spleen. 
‘Like a bull, the swaggering tool, lighting those who are 
younger than him ! Eater of his masters V 

‘If only ray husband were alive to teach him the lesnoti 
of his life ! 5 


‘Oh, don’t talk of those who arc gone ! I can't i>r.tr to think 
of my little one dead!’ another woman said, raising her head- 
cloth to her eyes. 

. Atlanta’s heart was knocking inside him as much with self, 
pity as with the remorse he felt for the kids whom hr had robbed 
on the dung heap. Fears welled into his ryes and a t ]< nut covered 
his sweating face, while within his stomach the bile of a terrible 
sickness rose like a ball of lire. He tried to beckon the nit 
under ms tongue to stop him from vomiting into the ’ocean of 
nectar and walked along in a recalcitrant void, Idled with 
orebodings from the nightmare he had had ,md possessed with 
befb?e rStltl ° US aWCSUch as hc had mvtr ^nuwirdgrd in himself 


The classical tune which a hereditary musician was playing 

£ iT a t! diencc . b i y th / ?«* T&™ of the las 
in h& w Wlth a fccI «W deep wrr av .rnd released 

f thing.. As soon oi k 

realized this he hurried away like it thief in panic. 
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VII 

THE CHARITY HOUSE OF SANT HARNAM DAS WAS A BUILDING 

overlooking the Golden Temple on one side and adjoining the 
Clock Tower on the other. A large, three-storeyed house, it was 
a centre of worship, established under the last will and testament 
of a holy man named Harnam Das, to provide a place for 
communal prayers and community singing, smaller than those 
in the temple courtyard, and to house itinerant ‘men of God’ 
when they came to Amritsar from different; parts of the country. 
The vast rooms of the three upper storeys were so designed as to 
make devotional contact as fervent and contiguous as possible, 
and the acoustics of the rooms were suited as much to the 
delicate strains of the classical musicians who came and played 
their old instruments here as for comparatively larger congre- 
gations. The people who were in charge of this ashram were 
life members of a new Sikh society, attached to the place in the 
spirit of hhakti , devotion through work and service. But, 
although it remained a Sikh shrine in spirit and practice, like 
many other such houses round the Golden Temple, the arrival 
of a new warden called Purun Singh Bhagat, an itinerant 
poet; and scholar who had been to Russia, China, Japan, and 
Britain, and who was known to be a devotee of a new kind, had 
led to the place becoming a centre of the city’s political or- 
ganizers and workers like Ananta* The latter had initiated all 
the other thathiars to the shrine. And, as the compound of the 
house offered social amenities, such as a well with a public bath 
built round it and a wrestling pitch, the place had become 
very popular and led to some pouring of the old wine of the 
Sikh ideal of service and devotion into the new bottles of the 
minds of men, who came here robbed of all content of belief 
in the holy books without being filled with another belief. Also, 
it had led to the breaking of many old bottles which were tightly 
corked ^ and refused to open, as well as to the spilling of a great 
deal of liquor down the drain ! . * . In fact, the place was the 
centre of a great deal of heterogeneous life, and many varieties 
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covered, thrown out by tire serufl ol the neck by thr voluntary 
effort of the habitual visitors. 

When Ananta came in, the multiform* nmltM/mgued throng 
of bathers, the mud-bespattered wrestlers and the pilgrims 
were all listening to the black t a»l Vi run* wlm was holding 
forth from the platform of the well where hr crunched, while 
Ralia and Dina were both rubbing oil mi his body. JJurun 
Singh Bhagat, a gentle-eyed, hefty man of great height, dressed 
in clothes of homespun khaddar, stood with a newspaper iri his 
hand as though just about to leave, ^ The miscellaneous crowd 
sat about in the courtyard* Some of the men were chewing the 
twig brushes with which the devout are wont to dean their 
teeth, some were gargling, some nibbing snap un their bodies 
after they had dipped their bodies under the lionmtmuhed jets 
of water, which were attached to reservoir* tilled hum the top 
with bucketfuls of water drawn from the well 

k . * a demon took a, monkey to wife, Surdurji, and the 
result, by the grace of God, was the Augrr/i race,* Vi mo was 
saying to Purun Singh Bhagat. 'Ant! they will be mmumtsd 
in the same lire which they have started.* 

His eyes fell on Ananta as the latter entered the courtyard 
and went towards the verandah to disrobe, and hr greeted 
him aggressively, even as his body sank under the hands of the 
masseurs. He enjoyed being massaged because in this way he 
could get the illusion of being a wrestler, necessary to offset the 
filing that the ugliness of his body gave him, Tim triumph 
of the athletic frame helped to drown the sorrow *4 never having 
Been offered a wife by any member of the tuppenimth com- 
munity and confirmed the frog's soul into the j run table mm, 
;of an old uncle. 

; T fall at your feet, Anant Ram! So you have mine bad 
to our fold, safe, unscorched V he said, 

: * “Unscorched”? How do you mean, nmnm liedT Ananta 

whisoered, turning surlily towards the old mam 

Why, unscorched by the (ires of hell that you are helping 
to light, the leaping flames of which have licked the very heavera 
until God sits uneasily on His throne in the sky, 1 hndf you set 
■that me flames are enveloping the whole universe, and cvcfc 
spreading^ to the sacred city of Amritsar l* 

I can t evert buy a box of matches nowadays, 1 Ananta sate 
with a melancholy humour, ‘and you talk of me setting fire te 
mc < ^ uverse * , And he proceeded to disrobe on the verandah. 
Kamma, a poet of my youth , 1 parried Vkm h ‘made a «| 
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about those matchboxes which you as a poet will understand 
Sardar Puiun Singh. And he recited in a hoarse, high-pitched 
voice : 

‘Two matchboxes for a pice— oh, T.allq 

Take two for a pice, Babu . . . 

Buy two for a 

‘And,’ he continued, ‘the fable of this matchbox shows how 
the white race has set the whole world on fire. The matchbox 
was^ madc in Vilayat and brought here in ships ’ 

‘Matches are also made in Japan, and in our own country ’ 
put in Purun Singh Bhagat with a laugh, his huge dumpling 
of a nose enlarging with his smile. ‘I have seen them being 
made in the factories of Japan . 5 

‘But they began to be made in Vilayat, by the scions of the 
monkey race, and were transported here across the seas, Sardarji. 
The merchants here were eager to buy them up and sell them 
at a profit. And, with the profits, came this “Mine” and 
“Thine”. And the monkey race thrived and were happy 
And the big Seths in this land, too, rejoiced. But the greed of 
profits on the matches set fire to the hearts of the poor in Hin- 
dustan and burnt them up until they have been reduced to 
ashes and cinders. . . d 

‘That is why uncle Viroo is so black, brothers!’ said the 
irrepressible Dina Tamer Lane, leaving off the massage and 
crouching by the old man. ‘He got covered with the smoke of 
the fire, the ashes and the cinders !’ 

Tf it is the profits that hurt you, brothers,’ said Puran Singh 
Bhagat with a gentle smile, ‘then, like Ananta, I am with you. 

, . . But you will agree that the matchbox is a blessing, even 
when made by Kruger.’ 

‘Who is Kruger?’ Dina asked in a mock English accent. 

‘Never mind !’ protested the Black God. Tf he made profits, 
he was the Devil’s own son ! He will reap his reward !’ 

‘That hi; did, brother,’ said Bhagat. ‘He gambled on the 
Lives of millions and then got so entangled in his swindles that 
ae crashed and committed suicide. ... But whatever the poet 
Kamma says, there is nodiing wrong about matches. . . . They 
nake a light even as they burn a fire.’ • 

’Oh no, Sardarji, he would rather light a fire by strikin 
me stone against another,’ said Ananta. ‘And he would lea\ 
he rest to God.’ 

‘Oh no,’ mocked Dina, 'to be correct, he would rather tali 
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his pair of tongs to somebody else’s heartiifirc than spend a „• 
on a matchbox.’ ' P 10 

A ripple of laughter went through the crowd. 

At this, Ralia, who sensed that the feeling of the thro 
was .running against Viroo, and who felt that the Black <3 
had been rightly indignant at the iniquity of the factory own! 
and of machines, left off massaging altogether, twisted' his lin 
and waxed ironical : " ™ 

‘Ah, what to say, electricity is such a Boon 1 tl 
whole world was dark before it was discovered. There was ! 
sun, no moon and no stars. Yon couldn't see the “hills firm 
the mounds”, or the copper under your nose until electrics 
came to the city of Amritsar! . . . Oh, and as liar the nl, f 
pluming Rail Injan, why, it never gets tired, thouuh it • lw™ 
sounds as if it is out of breath and hungry, even after devouri™ 
all the gram on the land, or at le.ast lmrning it and ruiniiJ"? 
with its soot ! . . . And, aha, what to sav of that ent>ine\i 
destruction, the bird of steel, which excretes bombs and mil 
bullets ! ! All made in Vilayat!!! The ,md Tim S' 
1 he machine-guns! All the Devil's instruments tiir tlestruetior 
All made by the scions of the monkey r ace,' said Viroo 
And installed in our midst by the worshippers of Bbiiiro 
and Hanuman, mocked Ananta, referring to the millions a 
Indians who had readily accepted railways and telephones 1 
All for profits,’ insisted Viroo. ‘Against the u ill , ,f ( ; od a 

Shared by the cousins of the monkey race here ’ insist* 
Ananta, those profits.’ J ’ ltmm 

That is the point,’ said Purun Singh Bharat caressiee w 
beard, even as he twitched his head, in the m Vm * 'h 

Si'S 1 ', 1 '*™;'® <« e&i*. 'Me. 


iools to deeds and children to their mother 


tove. Anti, brother 


- nuniH’l 

instnrmera £ ° blai ? e comfemniug a "<ui 

a ^?u hl e g 1 W0rst ; th ? n a< ’ ,iw 'Knotancc. 

And m apathy he the seeds of rot,’ •• * ----- 


said Ananta. 


‘Two boxes for a pice, brother, 

Two boxes . . ,» 

1 

Viroo sang die refrain stubbornly. 
t ‘Bm C now h !, in a W . ay ’ brother ’’ Ananu to win hit 

. /;texsis;f“ fw * - 

you buy “* 


ovlr. 
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‘Smoking those Vilavati hukloc „„ , 

from Bombai. Son of the devil 1 Cousin ofbv° U | vf Ve kr°ught 
laved Viroo, insulted and sdddngThii st ?,? d "^onkeysf 

'° uru Ni “ mk D " 

vitliout dircetion, »lS„ £ d ™S"’ “ an “ >1 

equal. ” Sucl, sharp v^udfaraL? 1, " dmS ““ 

lire not worthy of you.’ ° ' youi own cousins 

f ‘No cousins of mine, hut a drnnt-.,.,! i , 

retorted Viroo, rising from where he «• 1 a whoremonger!’ 

his eyes bloodshot. 'V> a J or It™. T^ d > the whites of 


his eyes bloodshot. ‘No cousin of UM5 wnites of 

Murli and that Gokul! T m : L £! ? **“ *»*« to 
urinating in another !’ -shitting 111 <>"* place and 

' upfnm/ail over Urn amrjyard to ° f ^ rush * 

c senses.’ And he repeated ", e J a , i , > L C ? me £o 
Aere is no talk of money: you must have a big/ h/ u P t i™ = 

4" m>£ c Mdiru> ** 

. rv' d •» -itats ”■ mv 

h “ ““ *««r »»« i am going 

I And 1 shouldn’t he rtf’ fnL* *•%!•* .% * i. .» 

aid Purau Singh, pattini' Mehrn •dFertion ,\/° ' tU l rc ’ 

These are bad limes. n^eS ll K » S 7 a” 

.nay be oppressing us hut tin* i. r \r\^' ^ llv * ie ^^.rkar 

5 f the peoples of Roos'and Chiti YnVon ^ li f iWe . nds 

IsehuotL* m ' ma (m thc mk oi truth against 

Df Truth?’ said tilt Thc fkvife-Hhq^on the side 

Bagh as if they were the ‘VlootV’ "Vl'T 1 ,hn T in JiUIianwalla 

SS? iu ri-rt’SSSiJ;; y ?s y '%$ 

Ught to have sum.- light to illumine the darkness arouj^jS 
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Purun Singh Bhagat sympathized with Anama, hut tactful] 
did not speak, uUii 

‘You’d better look out and not put your tail on tiro and » 
burnt, my son!’ exclaimed Viroo. ‘And don't drink and srnok 
those cheroots and sleep with that whore of a w idow whor 
you have not wed !’ 

‘Ohe, uncle, don’t behave like the Black Chad/ said Din 
Tamer Lane. ‘Cast-up dust doesn’t, hide tin* moon, and Anant 

is one of us.’ 

‘Ohe, uncle! Don’t be a fool !’ liven Ratia protested. 

‘Peace, peace and patience,' said Saniar Purun %; 
Bhagat. ‘You trust me and I shall explain what Auanta mean 
to you when I come back from the court.’ 

‘What is the quarrel about?’ asked a pilgrim. 

They nearly beheaded me, Anama brother, before voi 
came,’ said Mehru. "But I willingly oiler my heat! to you.' 7 

‘Go, your mother must have slept wit it Murli/ said Ralia 
‘Go,’ 

Ananta rocked like a colossus with fury, \m mouth frothihe 
at the corners of his lips, his body sweating’ Ins temples Imrstint? 
and the ball of smoke he had sensed in his stomach all dm inorninc 
smouldering as if the solid matter in it wax bring ignite i dowh 
by the sulphur of those matches that they had been talking 
about^ He felt that the breath of foul calumny had readied 
its limit when such abuse was hurled against Mehrm And lie 
writhed in an agony of frustration as he gasped in a vain at tempi 
to find a way of communicating to these men the core oHi 
tenderness, the despair and the hope* which he frit for them insidl 
him, to tea the roughnecks of the possibilities of joint actios 
m their difficulty, to assure them of the worn! of Rous bevonl 
i? e ** of Amritsar, so that they could see with the help a 
the flame inside them as Purun Singh Hlugaf ihtom 

the Truth so clearly and with such humility. ... At last, 1* 
clenched his teeth, swallowed the pride 'of his body, and! 

‘Test a friend in trouble, brothers. And I beg you 
my joined hands to see that if we want to prosper we must 
fight amongst ourselves. All the world is in a whirl in whs 
hfrn , :r c:n T devastating each other, while dclirla 
'is n^h^f T 1 . VlUaKa P f Hindustan. I tell you th 
” T la w in KrvcSlmum. Hu, th.it rcqul 

Uncle VW» hSEfi' y Pcrha P* « will Ije achieved thrm* 
Uncle Viroo s belief m Karma; if not, by reciting the vetseif] 
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Kamrna. “Sow good deeds and you will reap good deeds— 
only I believe you get your reward here on earth and not in 
heaven !” Therefore let us go and consult those who know how 
|to organize for the struggle against the employers. See, come 
land meet Mishtai Latif with me. . . . And wait for Sardar 
Puran Singh to come back from the court, where he has to 
appear because he is on bail. . . . You know that he is a Bhagat 
>a devoted one, who is not covetous or greedy, who has entered 
pur sti ugglc because ol his love for the poor even as he turned 
jjhis back on family life once to search for God.’ 

■ ‘A thief who has to appear in court can’t help those who 
have never stolen, said Viroo primly. ‘I put my trust in my 
f Kismet and my God V 


L ; E !\ Tamer Lane said, apologizing for 

Jviroo s bad temper, Uncle is rude because he has had nothing 
f:o do for days and he was so used to work.’ ' n 

| i lieu: is no talk, said Purun Singh Bhagat, touching the 
teet of the Black God. ‘Now you all go with Ananta and see 
[Mr. Latif. . . . Finish your ablutions and go. . . . And I 
(will see you as soon as I can get away from the court . . .’ And 
he joined hands in obeisance to them, twitched slightly as he 
pel jus ted Ins turban, patted Ananta on the back, gazed at the 
giant hands of the clock in the Clock Tower overhead and 
gasped, Nearly eight o clock ! And I have to be in the court 
at nine! . . 

Come_ on, said Dina 1 amer I, jane, clowning to relieve the 
tension. 4 A shower from the mouth of those lions there will 
;t»Qol the tempers of all the fools and leave wise men wiser* 9 


vrn 

ALL THE ELEMENTS SEEMED TO HAVE CONSPIRED AGAINST ANANTA 

this morning, for he found himself eating the dust of the road 
outside the bungalow of the famous Amritsar leader Sheikh 
Abthd Latif an hour and a half later. He had overcome the 
hostility of Ins friends and persuaded Unde Viroo the Black 
,God to come with him to sec Mr. Latif, while he had given 
Raha and Dina a rupee to go ant! buy some puris and pickles 
to eat for breakfast. On arrival here he had been told that 
the leader was out eating the fresh air* So he had waited 
patiently with Viroo facing the board which advertised the 
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great leader to the world as Sheikh Abdul La til, ML. A,, M.A., 
(Cantab), Barrister-at-Law in both the English and the Urdu 
alphabet. But after a while Viroo had got tired of looking a! 
the lurid inscription and left to join Ralia and Dina in the food 
queue. And then, with the heat of the sun pouring down or 
his head and the dust of Kutchery Road rising to lus nostrils, 
his own patience had been exhausted. On making furthei 
enquiries from the same ubiquitous servant who had told hiu 
Sheikh Sahib had gone for a walk he had been told that Mr 
Latif had gone to Lahore early this morning and wouldn't b< 
back till the evening. And the bottom seemed to have filler 
out of Ananta’s soul. He got up and began to walk away froti 
the exalted man’s doorstep. But he did not know how hi 
would justify to his coppersmith brothers the great faith he hat 
built in the superior wisdom of this elusive loader. He doeidec 
to brave it, however, and to go and find them in the food queue 
and headed towards the yekka stand outside the Amritsai 
Railway Station a quarter of a mile away. But, for all hi: 
attempts at bravery, the shadow of a strange oppression seemec 
to be descending on him, like the doom which the old thathiar 
used to talk about, a demon of fear projecting itself on him a: 
though from the back of his head through memories of hi: 
nightmare — or was it the collective weight of the men's grievance 
which loomed large above his eyes, a cruel god, exacting anc 
stubborn as a donkey? 

He felt alone and his heart palpitated like a wild bird will 
flapping wings, as though he had been caught in the trap spreat 
by some wily invisible hunter. The prim, elegant hedges arount 
the bungalows and the perfume of the sweet peas in the garden 
bowers on the roadside seemed to make his isolation men 
complete. For though he did not see one white face the grin 
weight of the reticent Sahib’s frowns hung over the anno 
sphere of the Civil Lines, a bigger cloud of oppression than air 
other. His body sweated profusely and his pace quickened, a 
though the more difficulties he had to overcome the nearer b 
was getting to perpetual motion. 

* As he sped past the General Post Office he thought of th 
days when he used to come to the cinema opposite, and felt 
little easier. For this was the borderland between the Sahib 1 
world and the ‘native’ city into which he had often venture 
as a youth. Then he had felt like a wild bird, with fits floe' 
of companions, flying giddily with him, away from their lift! 
' nests in the town, reeling, somersaulting, freewheeling into th 
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open spaces beyond. Often he and Ralia and Dina and Bali 
and Knushal and the younger boys from Bazar Kaserian and 
Kucha Billunaran had gone playing hide-and-seek all the wav 
changing the lace of the town, pulling the turbans off the heads 
of the dead-in-heart respectable shop-keepers, cheeking the 
‘burnt-up’ pedestrians, eating and drinking, playing pranks, 
gay and carefree, (.one were those days now, he felt, gone 
for ever! I- or good fortune seemed, nowadays, to come at 
random, while misery knocked unfailingly at the doors of one’s 
life. . . . Would he ever lie able to laugh again? he asked 
himself. Would he be able to untie this tangle in which he and 
the other thalliums had got entangled and lie the carefree wild 
bird again, who did not have to do anything but fly? 

For a moment he felt dated with memories of ’his adven- 
turous youth and glanced from side to side at the peasants going 
m small bunch.* towards the court. Apart from the worried 
faces of these hum and swarthy men, with their sun-baked 
brown legs and feet covered with dust, the whole atmosphere 
of the Civil Lines was peaceful, the sunny stillness exuding a 
rich warm smell as ot bursting spring through the overheated 
grass and flowers. 

But as he t< .ok the corner into the Queen’s Road and walked 
beyond the Y.M.C.A. Church towards the Railway Road he 
seemed to travel fiom the heaven of the Civil Lines into the 
hell of the native city. 

For here were swarms of women and children, running 
after tonga and yckka carriages, with outstretched hands 
hogging ‘°r a pice, their faces contorted into smiles which were 

the composed expressions of abject hopelessness, a grim mockery 
and utter despair. They would run along halfway up to the 
crossroads where the blue-and-red-turbaned policeman, stood on 
point duty, and then suddenly edge away and join the broken 
heaps of those who were tired of hogging and had sat down to 
await their fates, as if the last vestiges of strength in them were 
exhausted. 

Ananta had seen beggars before, but today they seemed to 
him to have sunk to the lowest depths of degradation. He 
recalled his experience with the destitute kids in the alley by 
Durbar Sahib two hours ago, and he found the bile of a strange 
sickness emerging in his mouth, even as he noticed the soiled 
crumbs of a ehapati mixed with lentils in a bowl shared by five 
children. Was it his own disappointment which was colouring 
his vision so that nausea filled his belly? 
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As he proceeded towards the Octroi Post, however he 
whole crowds of women huddled together, the whites’ of' "th 
eyes glued in empty stares , from hollows deep like’ those' 
unburnt skulls on the cremation ground in his dream list ni«i 
They bent over the lleshless skeletons of their children' 'look! 
just looking, without moving their heads, as if they were W aitii 


for something, they knew not what. Thrv had bowls „ r n ; P , 
of coloured rags spread out for alms, hut thrv were not h,4£ 
for they seemed too weak even to lift their heads and 
passers-by with their stares. 

Ihe old-time rogue and scoundrel impetuously struck tl 
upper part of his chest and coughed tip a rupee from the now 
he had made .inside his neck with hurnt lead, as < t iminals -u 
pnsoncts do m India, and he went and bought a betel It* 
both to master the nausea which came surging up in him and i 
get enough nickels from the Pan-Biri wallah's on the cum 
of the Octroi Post to distribute among the women and eliildrei 
He decided not to go by carriage to Hall Bazar but to trudwi 
giving an anna to each group of famine-stricken creatures- 
he went along. Ul 

As he threw the first coin into the earthen howl of a f.tmil- 
amother with two muddy-skinned laws, he was uvrmmv wit 
disgust for them and muttered to the older youth : *\Vhv aren 
you manly enough to sit up and beg?' The I .m s only turn" 
heir imploring eyes at him, while their mother pointed’ to the! 
T? ? b f?- A®"** ?*«>d to contemplate the,!, t„r a nmn£ 
and found that starvation had bent their spines till they wer 

laughter. UP ^ CirC ” S C,0Wm > ,mI >’ »*«• K»'< that excite 

Here and there' a few children ran up to him, hut motth 

weTfv t tr h ° f '!“■ ‘«*4 .»•«« M 

p: " ,y md * 

AnantjTeven^stnrJwf . E °i° ? t0 comc "warminit muml him 
horror with wRiJlf if \° j°°« at t u ' n ‘ w * ,b ^ UM fasei nation o 
Shis who m °uf ’ 1 C0 ! Ucui pl*‘ ,f *tl the ascetics ant 
fairs ’ ™ dlCir kah m ordctr realize God at religiou 

paste of sweat H* buttek * wrapped in , 

a ditch in a h£^ony WtiiThw" 0 U C R ^ Ut 0,1 ' * cd « e 0 
and then slippingbto Ids' fihh % WUh “ adung 

nable to bear it all, he turned his head towards the foot- 
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bridge by the petrol pump station on the corner of Railway 
Road and Kutchcry Road. 7 

Klang, klang, the bell rang in his head, the knell of heat 
and pain, like a sound ess alarm announcing the dissolution 
of the loguc who had lived in the kingdom of abandon too 
long. Klang, klang, klang, it struck the roots of his senses and 
around his vitals, to gnaw into his thick-set, bull-like frame as 
though awakening it with a twitch from some long yawning 
sleep, till he could do nothing but stare emptily again at the 
twisted, tortured bodies on the roadside. 

There was a huddle of women concentrated like hens on a 
rubbish heap on something in their midst, while two of them 
held the ends of a rag in the form of a canopy to protect them 
all from the angry sun overhead. 

‘A child is born/ one of them said, and waved him on as 
they noticed his probing eyes. 

He threw two nickel annas and proceeded, striking his 
tongue against the roof of his mouth, 

A woman hugged a small skeleton of a girl to her breast 
farther up. But, looking inwards, he felt he had no sympathy 
left to oiler to this mother whose anguish neither talked nor 

£ n <fes riir tUnC ° bcggary ’ but stood lixed > placid and sagging 

‘O God, O God, O God,’ he cried out, in his soul through 
force of habit, and only realized afterwards that he did not 
believe m any God, had indeed never prayed for years, and 
therefore had no right to call upon such a Being if one' such 
pxisted, uautam Bmldh, too, he remembered from the story 
in the scriptures, had called out like that; as he had contem- 
plated the misery of Kapilvasiu before renouncing the evil 
world. ° 


, _ Dizzy with the heat, spluttering a heavy stale breath and 
pitting the rich gore of his betel leaf saliva into the dust; of the 
roadway, he saw that the more fortunate citizens of Amritsar 
were walking along like himself; or riding in carriages, hurrying, 
lurrying towards their work without spending anv time to 
mm m \ ( l s f r spectacle of this ruin. In the past, he felt, he 
DO would have gone by without blinking an eyelid tit thor 
lapless people, but now , , . 

But what was the use of mpfdv lAfUrm** an* «*.»**»*•-• 
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and Malabar. How could one man’s sympathy surge up an 
spread the balm of pity over the rotting flesh of the whole « 
Hindustan? How could one make one’s flesh fed their tor 
ment? He could only feel a smothering wordless feeling for A 
man kneaded in his own filth, for the others whom°he hit 
seen, and still more for the kith and kin who had turned unot 
him this morning and called him a traitor, as well as for A 
men who were being maimed, wounded and killed in the furnace 
of the wars beyond Hindustan, of which a post.tr, calling fo 
recruits on the board by the footbridge, reminded Idtu. 

Ihe legions of men at the ends of the horizons were inarch- 
ing in military formations to unknown fates in a conflict i 
million times bigger than that of Mahabharut in which th 
Pandus and the Kurus fought at Kumkshestra. . . D urin ' 
the last war he had been too boisterous a youth to care verv 
much. And during the days of Jalliamvallah Bad, he hid 
looted some of the cotton from the Imperial Bank in flail Bum 
for the mere fun of the thing. But his experiences in B unlm 
through the changes and turns of this titanic struggle had] 
taught him to look at the map for Chin and Rons which had! 
formerly been mere rumours to him, lands where rivers of 
blood had been shed by men like himself who had unset the! 
peacock thrones of kings. 1 1 

On his nerves and tendons, pulled as it were by jagged 
andcontradictoryfedmgs of an unyielding guilt, a bitter haS 

ThuS f and a“ amy 0 D >r ‘ >fuw:r - s likt ’ Mu. It |)har and Gokul 
Chand arose. Ihe swell of an eager passion u, hurrv awav 
possessed him. Where he wanted to go hr didn't know. And 

ecWd Wa ked a cliar M w ‘th mad, trss, the passers-by 

tadfof hhnsrl fru* - 0 ° m f ,r him ‘ Hr smil( '' i a* this spec- 
22 tf S g ? ag uthm and »««* “» infuse his face 
with kmdlmess. But the confusion and smoke of his vmhdmm 

fea™ e thefaCe A ft | hC te u ndCrn T that , f > '^ ( ‘ s ' lnl >»»» “ladr him 
\ . And ’ “ hc ca “« h ‘ » glimpse of the hurt that he 

r° h T Ip °} hm ' hc fr, « 1«* *aw a err 

had been m P £i?L h f, ’ f ° r } hc , de Y iiish * son k\ 

he felt the rmtr^n™ 0 - ^ nd arisin K from that contempt 
energy to undo the hf m , Us l)<m . (;s ut 11 bntnulh ss monster’, 
the Sathi^armfnd T h ? may U - lvc dotie ' iUld *» Rather all 
£tu£ w£ hr m - by c . urb,n « ^at pride in his own 

No To A h r n Uld m t , heir stubbomni. 

such suffering for ?fH ^ kc fr Uch a woM and consign it M 
SUttcnng> for lf He dld s ° He was not a good God. . 
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But that was not the question, and if his friends believed in Fate, 
he would let them. . . . Only he must convince them that 
they could not win bread separately but together, and that if 
they believed in their own manhood and were patient, and 
held on to each other, he would form a union and help them to 
come through. And then he felt calmer. 

He did not know whether it was this overpowering feeling 
which made him feel a little more at peace with himself, or the 
fact that he had now ascended the footbridge and felt a whiff 
of breeze cool his body swollen with heat. He stood with his 
hands on his hips and cast a cursory glance on the engines which 
were shunting trucks in the goods yard of Amritsar Junction. 
He wished that by some miracle so much brass and copper 
may have arrived in the godowns that Gokul Chand-Murli 
Dhar & Go. would be forced from their own needs to employ 
all the workless thathiars. 

‘What a hope!’ the cynic in him rose and answered. 

But as he began to move down the steps on the other side 
towards Hall Gate, he recalled how once, when he had been 
despondent about Janki's future in Amritsar, Sarclar Purun Singh 
Bhagat had told him : ‘Never surrender to fear — never, never, 
never. . . . For if the mountains should break and the rivers 
flood and lightnings crash, so long as you go on, through weari- 
ness, exhaustion and doubt, in the spirit of devotion to works 
and service of others, holding fast to the light which is in you, 

you will he so strengthened that you will go a long way -even 

if you don’t get there. , . / ‘And where does one want to get 
to? 1 * he, Ananta, had asked. ‘Oh, not very far, 1 Purun Singh had 
answered with a laugh as he had twitched his head and brushed 
his flowing beard. 'To oneself and. others/ 

‘A long pilgrimage tha.t~to oneself and others!’ Ananta 
muttered to himself, in the midst of* the dishonesty, false pride, 
cruelty, selfishness and the injustice of the world. Difficult to 
know what to do and what not to do! To know the good and 
the evil! . , . Especially with the world against one because 
one did not act according to its customs. „ . 

And as he jerked along to avoid the Pussyfoot Johnson 
Temperance Hall, and almost walked into the array of a quack’s 
panacea for ail ills, and then nearly tripped up on an anchorite 
who was sitting on a bed of nails to accustom himself to the 
'thorns of this world and the next, Ananta felt as if he ^ were 
walking cm a tightrope like a clown trying to balance himself 
on his head. 
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BLOW, BLOW, NIKKIA, BLOW, FOR (iOtl’s SAKE Ilf.oW THE Wnflt 

and don’t look round! There is no “nattieh" i»oin*r on* in a 
alley there!’ ” " 11 m “ 

Sadanand screwed his lean black face Hi! the ugly twist 
his chin, which permanently pointed to one side as though' 
had been struck a blow from which it had never recover*! 
jutted out menacingly towards his son. 

Nikka’s thoughts had been wandering: his heart was witl 
Rhoda and Rama, who had gone to bathe with Atlanta :tn ( 
had feasted on delicacies, and the older boys, Mhenea 2 
Daula and blubu, who would now be at their jobs in the wort 
hke the Sahibs, while he was blowing the old bellows Hi 
grandfather had scolded him and sent him back at the corn rii 
Billimaran while he himself had gone to meet Nikka's mmm 
tive father-in-law at the \ckka stand by the Clock Tower Hi 
limbs were listless in the airless morning, over which ran tb 
heat ol the furnace before him in almost tangible layers. Hi 
had to lift the two goatskins alternately, one with the ritrhi 
hand and the other with the left, open them through the s ra.tJci 
brackets at the top till they filled with air, close them and 55 
diem down hli the wind went rushing through the hole ini 
the mouth of the furnace. Then his father held a silver lumbte 
by means of a pair of tongs in his left hand, even as he applied 
the mixture of zme and powered silver with a nrmur .solderins 
one end of the silver tumbler to the other. Nikk.t had to eoatre 

slowfv with’ Xfff? thW i‘ taohard , with ,hr ri ‘«ht hand nor tot 
stowty with the left, in order to produce an even heat fie hi 

forTe t0 d ° ; . ls ! cvcr y thathiar child learns from his infancy 

", “* « MW*; bellow ' 

payaboutwhh ftp ^ uhwt >:V lr -‘ r «* >«*»««, «»««>««» 
piay aoout with the bellows, especift v if they vet i mVe f« 

KrawiS 

n?t Sftle ofl 1 to Wow perfectly. Still, the Almighty d 

hand And th/nnennfi C “ ? rC8S 5 lmlc h;mlrr tlwn the* Id 
flying 1 all' over' th* t? 1 1 WII l f eri ^ s sparks of charcoal fin 

protected by any goggles’ art ■!!"' sol ^ cr *! r ’ s *7**. »"> heit^ 
abletoseeLai/o^t 1,1 dan K cr ol «> f >t bcig 1 

**— ass ssjSi!*- Nikk " 
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rfwed^wMITofsmot?’ ‘I ttU you ‘‘u' 1 "' 1 , as he 

How will you be able mMer afe voTho “ W 
strength in your arms to blow the bellovTfr h ? V< ;? 4 £ ot cn °ugh 
Nikka looked pale, paler than ewer* ° r half , an hour? ’ 
of fire lit his face with a rosy warmth wdtT the S Iow 

features he had inherited from his mother j h p W , ed the deIi cate 
eyes were half dosed, his lips vvm if Ho b, »> sad brown 
drooped with the heat that s Ltn^d to ov ° P ° n a » d his chin 
his face a wilting f| owcr> nUtl tw overpower Iixm, making 

‘Just one more stitch and iiwm i » , 

SadaiiancI, relenting a little. ‘And then laVC finished >’ said 
factory. . . .’ As soon as he had said t ;!• 1??“ Can g0 to thc 
‘Oh no, of course, “they” are eominir p, ' f c r H . rrccted himself, 
and “they” don’t arrive before we are I , g \ 1 h .°f e that Baba 
Tlio father was intent on Ids he t jfc? 1 
jarelul craftsman, and possessed . kind ;,.‘ l haid -w°rkmg and 
vhich seemed to be automatic' for di mechanical energy 

-*«•»« ,i ""- »'■ “eftir f ,w 

trength from the attempt he nr.de , r' 1 compensatory 
dignity, or rather pride, into his em ,eh il Jjf® t*" , Unnaturai 
body— a conceit not of the ‘body* h, ... 1 ’ a . ri S ubl f> bony little 

u«. ; thu „» „r z, ;ir b,,t ° f “ ***» 

Nikka s eves had alrc uli* u*»«n » *i . 
bic irregular’ pressure of his bellows sent' 1 .' 1 tc ‘? rs ’ but lu ckily 
swirling across the barn-like shop where rh COuds of smoJce 
to eject the smoke, and ids mis -rv w ,« ^ wa , s no chimney 

athcr’s gaze by the black shroud, * ‘ untuned off from his 

Sudunuuda. n* u j , v< h i itiitfiit i-* • 

|on for our guests than this smoke * e-.Tn^T n U bt ‘ Ucr r eccp- 
toice from the Ivory Sellers ’ba/irimif Char’s 

lane is full of smoke, itri •* ‘^c 

find Ltd la Hirtde Satan fh .... Jandiala.’ ’ ** ‘ N * a ^ am Bartm 

: Ao m ao, VUUU* <l}i ft tv hr* id . 

N»nau,i r; is ^ ^ 

Pace us with your presence.* lhrtheui K '. Ci ™ u ' and 
jarrassmem and flustered to hr |i 1 ,| ! t , rrd ' llot . WIth ™»- 
pw occupation of solder itm whic ,!, T*’ especially at the 
bsitors as a brnthci thatht.tr wire LS h ' m , tbc «?ual of the 
(eights of splendour 1,12 r to superior 

fith the Kttsent thrktd JhanT a mli Tr W V 1 ? f , hc ntiw fa < a '><7 
bus caste. ' a 1114,1 °^ a "hghtly more preten- 

N ° W UUU thc mcm lmd come, Sadarmnd tried to ca 
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himself by thinking of the bright side of it : they would form 
better impression of Nikka seeing him at work than if he k 
been merely sitting around in the shop, all dressed up for rt 
occasion. Anyhow, if they were badly impressed with the « 
and grime here, Baba could take them to have a look round 
the factory, where his elder son (Jopi was a manager 
where Nikka was ultimately destined t< ( g«>. if they' were!! 
not impressed, then let them take the oiler of their’ datraW 
hand elsewhere, for he was not going to deck himself up in' firm 
to greet them or get his son to look like a doll in order to m2 

the'fhctory ^ “ pre * liKK ,h< * ,hlni! V hiul ^‘ddred throuj 

I fall at your feet, Lalla Kadanand,’ greeted Lalla Rn 
baran, the enormous turban on Ins small pukka brawn fa, 
shaking a little. * 1131 

I fall at your feet,’ echoed the feeble, wheezy voice of Lai 
tfmde baran, his more docile twin brother 

‘Come and sit down,’ said Lalla Mmli Dhar, leading A 
way. AntJ he began to drag a dust-ladeu strip of carnet fra 
the side to the wooden platform which projected from he si 
mto the lane. na 

*Acha, my son, stop blowing the bellows. 1 have nut 
£ C the boy! 10 ’’ md Sadsmand *“ Xikka ’ ,mw ail trmlcrn, 

With one last gasp Nikka relapsed ami fell Itaek, exhaust# 

9f!’ uIl 01 '’/ 11 '! Km '’ said Sadanand, rushing to him, 1 
was afi aid that the boy might faint and then everything wcu 
be rufned because the folk from Jandiala might think the Is 

And that would be the most terrible blow to the mide oft 
family. But, luckily, the hoy was only tired, 

guestemci » wl * imd ^ichauris ford 

guests and yourself, said Murli Dhar. ‘Here is some mono 

Aeifoce ^ ° Ut ° f *J“ l K,rkct #«! deliberately expo* 

‘No noT n >Tr n0to i *"***» d>e guests 

Baba M " rli ^ could, 

welf that 10 . b nm J as , . just r sh . ,,wi, >' <>»’ His wealth anti knew | 

I&tld'f ? ZVt Ibungd 

for a token * o * a brille 8 a R d ‘ lUffll . , f r aw 'V freely rather tin 

showing a great dea^mom t RU o prKl< ‘,. cm ! 1 ' 1 1101 Hvr withoi 
owmg a great deal more to the credit of the proud, as pout 
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cannot be sustained without an exaggerated show of strength. 

c Ju * 0I ^ the J cl f n 1 car P et ar }d not on the bare boards 

of that platform, said Sadanand with a deliberate humility 
whose deliberation was emphasized by the ridiculous ‘clean 5 

Ghve them a cushion or two , 5 said Murli. ‘The one that 
came from Kashmir — that cushion ! 5 

No, good hosts, no, don’t trouble , 5 protested Lalla Ram 
Saran. We are villagers and not soft-bottomed city folk 
B esides where God is, everything is, comfort as well as rest 5 

Acha where is your brother Gopi, ohe Nikka ? 5 said 
Sadanand. Go and ask him at the factory if he will leave 
work for a moment and get some sherbet or soda-water— which 
will you have, Lalla Ram Saran, Lalla Binde Saran: sherbet or 
soda-water? 

No, kind hosts, whose food do we eat every day if not yours 
and whose drink do we drink ? 5 said Lalla Ram Saran formally! 
Don t trouble. . . . But we would like to see the boy.’ 

I he war of courtesy ceased and Murli Dhar and Sadanand 
went pale lhey had heard that the girl was slightly older than 
Nikka and they were afraid lest the prospective fathers-in-law 

the rp boy S ! lou d notlce the boy’s poor physique and withdraw 
the oiler. Apparently she was so much older than Nikka that 
her uncle and Hither had not considered the little boy before 
them to be their prospective son-in-law. 

. ,‘, Come > son >,’ Sadanand called to Nikka. ‘Say “I fall at your 
feet to your ciders. . . .’ And then, in order to give the boy 
confidence as well as to impress the guests, who seemed em- 
barrassed, he continued: ‘He is already learning all about 
book-keeping at the works. ... I put him to blowing the 
bellows today only because I couldn’t get any labour this 
morning, otherwise he is always at the factory. We are hoping* 

Do make him a Babu Manager there, soon. . . .’ r 6 

‘How big is the gap between being taught and having learnt, 
ion. .said Ram Saran with the villager’s characteristic sense of 
mmour. 

Nikka was overcome with shyness as he arranged his sweat- 
todden tunic into shape and wiped the soot off his face with an 
jnd of his loin-cloth. But even in his panicky soul he felt a 
ecret thrill at the idea of being married off, though he hung his 
lead down and felt his face grow hotter and hotter. 

Oh, come on , 5 old Murli urged him. ‘Gome and say “I fall 
it your feet 55 to him . 5 y 

‘Come, son, don’t be shy , 5 coaxed Lalla Ram Saran. ‘After 
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all, you are like a son to us, and ^ you are going to be muc 
more than a son. . . ' . Come . . 

Nikka went forward through the tangle of hammers am 
anvils and tongs, his nose covered with sweat, his head am 
heart throbbing, his eyes dimmed with the warmth of fear am 
excitement, his legs possessed of a queer strength, as though th 
thought of his bride had filled his loins with the will to conquei 
He laid his head over his joined hands on the, boards of th 
platform, not knowing who was the prospective father-in-la^ 
though he had a vague idea from his mother’s talk at meals tha 
it was Binde Saran’s daughter who was to be his bride. 

‘Beautiful boy, 9 said Lalla Ram Saran. 

‘And so gentle, 9 echoed Lalla Binde Saran. 

‘Though we must send you some clarified butter, 9 said Lallj 
Ram Saran. ‘That would put colour into the boy’s face. . . 
They say, “Where a husband is strong, God is pleased. . . ." J 

‘There is no want of anything in our house by your blessing 
especially since we have started that factory and have securec 
lots of orders, 9 said Murli Dhar, ‘though, as you know, the 
ghee in the town is adulterated. Still, we get better food than 
anyone else in the thathiar brotherhood from the shopkeepers 
here, as they all want me to lend them money, you know. . . , 
But, of course, food is scarce these days. 5 

‘Ah yes, and the prices are rising! 9 said Ram Saran, who 
knew about this family’s tight-fistedness, especially their legendary 
niggard iness over spending anything on clothes or food except 
the barest minimum. 

■ ‘There may be famine, brothers, 5 said Sadanand, aware 
of Ram Saran’s insinuation, ‘but we have, by your blessing] 
enough contracts at the works to tide over any bad time. . . , 
We are doing better than anyone else, by your grace, as we still 
have our contacts with the courts of several Maharajas and 
Rajas through the silversmithy. 9 

‘Perhaps the boy can come over and live in the fresh air at 
Jandiala for a while, 9 said Lalla Ram Saran with an obviouj 
tact to smooth things over and pave the way for the mo$ 
concrete talk. 

‘Actually, he goes to the wrestling-pitch every morning, 9 said 
Murli, who had even this morning rebuked his grandson foi 
going to the wrestling-pitch with the other boys. ‘And he I 
my favourite as far as money is concerned. . . . Come, sod 
here you are — two shining rupees for you — go and get yoursel [ 
some puri-kachauri. 5 
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But come back soon, son, said Lalla Ram Saran, whose 
mind had been made up about the match long before he came 
here, because he knew that even though old Murli and his 
family were mean, they had money, and that was what interested 
him both immediately and in the long run. ‘We shall have to 
be going soon, and we would like to kiss your forehead before 
we go.’ 

Nikka made obeisance with joined hands and made off like 
•ft lark flying to liberty. 

' He is a very dutiful son,’ said Sadanand, commending 
the boy with an artificially polite, self-satisfied smile. And he 
continued: It is all the blessing of God that he was born into 
a house where there is no dearth of anything. He has only 
■ got to go steady. Diligence makes money as that fan the wind ’ 

• ■ • And lie pointed to his father’s peacock hand-fan. 
i May he live long, said Lalla Ram Saran. And he took 
; the opening supplied by Sadanand : ‘Acha then, what do you 
feel about his -marriage:” y 

‘Yes,’ echoed Binde Saran. ‘What do you feel?’ 

‘Whatever you say will be done,’ said Murli Dliar, fanning 
himself and his guests with his hand-fan. And knowing that 
the match was as good as Nikka’s, he tried to impress the folk 
fromjandi.ua with more information into which the importance 
of the new factory could be reflected. ‘Of course he is going to 
inherit, the works one day, as I can’t live for ever!’ As the last 
words became exclamatory in his mouth a terrible hush fell on 
the company, for it was true that his chances of immortality 
|verc certainly getting dimmer every day. 

After a pause, Lalla Ram Saran cleared his throat and 
Strained his husky voice. He had got the proud Murli and the 
prouder Sadanand into exactly the right shade of grandiose 
exuberance through which he could extract from them what 
he wanted. 

‘You know. Baba, that there is a scarcity of foodstuffs in 
|he towns. Well, there is a famine of cash in the villages. Add 
to this the scarcity of metals everywhere . . . The life of a 
Coppersmith is like a water bubble nowadays.’ 

‘To lie sure, brother,’ admitted old Murli, things are bad.’ 
Jut then he sought to change the subject and added positively; 
(Life is short, but hope is long.' 

. *** th f Hoarders in the villages, you know; put in Sadanand, 
mu somehow, there is so much malice about, and covetousness 
-and oh, the beggars f * * . Robbery in daylight; 

o 
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‘But come back soon, son,’ said Lalla Ram Saran, whose 
mind had been made up about the match long before he came 
here, because he knew that even though old Murli and his 
family were mean, they had money, and that was what interested 
him both immediately and in the long run. ‘We shall have to 
be going soon, and we would like to kiss your forehead before 
we go.’ 

Nikka made obeisance with joined hands and made off like 
a lark flying to liberty. 

‘He is a very dutiful son,’ said Sadanand, commending 
the boy with an artificially polite, self-satisfied smile. And he 
continued: ‘It is all the blessing of God that he was born into 
a house where there is no dearth of anything. He has only 
got to go steady. Diligence makes money as that fan the wind.’ 

. . . And he pointed to his father’s peacock hand-fan. 

‘May he live long,’ said Lalla Ram Saran. And he took 
'the opening supplied by Sadanand: ‘Acha then, what do you 
feel about his — marriage?’ 

‘Yes,’ echoed Binde Saran. ‘What do you feel?’ 

‘Whatever you say will be done,’ said Murli Dhar, fann ing 
himself and his guests with his hand-fan. And knowing that 
the match was as good as Nikka’s, he tried to impress the folk 
from Jandiala with more, information into which the importance 
of the new factory could be reflected. ‘Of course he is going to 
inherit the works one day, as I can’t live for ever !’ As the last 
words became exclamatory in his mouth a terrible hush fell on 
the company, for it was true that his chances of immortality 
were certainly getting dimmer every day. 

After a pause, Lalla Ram Saran cleared his throat and 
strained his husky voice. He had got the proud Murli and the 
prouder Sadanand into exactly the right shade of grandiose 
exuberance through which he could extract from them what 
he wanted. 

‘You know, Baba, that there is a scarcity of foodstuffs in 
the towns. Well, there is a famine of cash in the villages. Add 
to this the scarcity of metals everywhere . . . The life of a 
coppersmith is like a water bubble nowadays.’ 

‘To be sure, brother,’ admitted old Murli, things are bad.’ 
But then he sought to change the subject and added positively: 
‘Life is short, but hope is long.’ 

‘It is the hoarders in the villages, you know,’ put in Sadanand. 
And somehow, there is so much malice about, and covetousness 
—and oh, the beggars ! . , . Robbery in daylight.’ 


o 
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c Wc don’t know what has happened,’ said Lalla Ram Saran 
‘But while you can at least feel the heat of your furnaces aru 
foundries, our furnaces are lying cold and empty. I have had ti 
apprentice my two sons to a man in' the building trade and leavi 
the family profession. Woe is me! . . . I don’t know wha 
has happened. Some say it is the wars in Vilayat, some sa^ 
that the end of the world is near; I don’t know.’ 

'It is this Amrikan machinery, the toys of the Devils!’ saic 
Binde Saran. ‘And the only people who could keep an eye oi 
the Sarkar are in gaol — at least, so says Sohan Singh Josh !’ 

‘The traffic is difficult,’ said old Murli evasively to bluf 
them, as Binde Saran seemed to be having a good guess. ‘W< 
ordered some steel for the works from Vilayat. And though h 
has come to Karachi, it is lying there in the godowns because 
the railways are too busy.’ 

‘Han brothers, so we will do straight talk,’ said Ram Saran, 
who knew that the old man was now going to cry havoc wheii 
previously he had been boasting of being richer and better ofi 
than anyone else in the world. ‘We arc villagers. Our need is 
so bad that we have come to selling our daughters ! . . .’ 

At this his brother, Binde Saran, hung his head down and 
flushed red with shame and bitterness, for obviously he had a 
sense of dignity in his melting eyes. 

‘Oh, don’t talk like that, Lalla Ram Saran,’ said Sadanand, 
He was hurt by the fact that they should be offering the hand 
of the girl to Nikka only in their hour of need, for what money 
they could get and not because they considered his son the 
best and most handsome boy in town. And yet he was cornered, 
because he could not now refuse the offer. 

# e I feel ashamed that you should be in such a plight, brothers, 5 
said Murli in an undertone. ‘But, Lalla Ram Saran, why 
don’t you send both your sons to the factory for training? I 
will see to it that they have the best of everything.’ 

‘The shame is ours,’ said Ram Saran with an uncanny 
sense that Murli would try to slip out of the bargain to which 
his pride had already bound him. ‘We don’t want to take 
advantage of our future relationship like that. What will the 
world say? . , 

‘Especially as we have heard that you have turned away so 
many of the thathiars,’ added Binde Saran. ‘No, that wouldn’t 
be fair. You have opened a factory and not an agency for 
securing jobs for everyone.’ 

‘To be sure, brother, if everyone talked like that we would. 
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be saved a great deal of trouble, 5 said old Murli. ‘Instead 5 

Rest assuied that we are not what those gossiping 1 slan- 
derous enemies of ours have made us out to be, 5 protested 
Sadanand. lie knew that he and his father were caught in the 
net they had helped to spread. Therefore he was inclined to 
get the best of the bargain now from the folk of Tandiala bv 
making them believe that the notoriety he and his father had 
earned by ousting the members of the coppersmith brother- 
hood from the piecework market and not employing them in 
the factory, was not deserved. ‘We have been buying jewellery 
and clothes what for? Not to keep in the house, but to bestow 
on the bride of our Nikka. And we will spend up to our capacity 
on the marriage. 1 y 

. j^ nc * ^ * te ^ >' ou that I have had your daughter in 
mind ever since I held her in my lap when she was a baby, 5 said 
old Murli, trying to pour oil on the troubled waters and to 
smother all this straight talk under a gush of sentiment. 

You <fi? kincl ~'l mt \ don5t know wha t to say, 9 put in Bindc 

Saran. they say he who covets another’s property will go to 


Let me tell them, brother, 5 interposed Ram Saran. ‘Thev 
will understand . . .’ And he turned to his hosts: ‘Brothers 
you are heads of the thathiar community and you know how 
badly we have all been affected by the shortage of metal and the 
coming in of the factories. The truth is that we haven’t any- 
thing mot c than the loin cloths wc walk about in. 9 

But that is nothing to be ashamed .about, 9 said Murli 
tanning yj mse “ vigorously even as he summoned the courage 
of his pride to come to his aid. ‘What is modesty among such 
near relations as we shall be! Sadanand, bring two bags of a 
hundred rupees each from that safe so that they can get the girPs 
trousseau. 9 ° 6 

‘Are you sure that will be enoifgh to prepare the girl’s 
frousseau with? 9 said Sadanand, giving Ram Saran a significant 


Why Hindu? 9 Ram Saran turned to his younger brother. 
q as k me, I am melting with shame, 9 said Bindc 

oaran. 1 hat it should come to this ! . . . There are a thousand * 
miseries in one daughter. . . P 

The gloom of the bride’s father communicated itself to the 
others and they were ail still, so that the noise of the jig-jigging, 
^raping and^ turning in the factory further up in Biliimaran 
®^ v ei berated in their ears sharply and jarred on their nerves. 
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‘Give them three bags, Sadanand,’ said Murli, for he sav 
in the reticence of his guests about the sum offered an 
to clinch the bargain on the cheap. m 

‘Acha,’ said Binde Saran. ‘We take the bags only on tht 

understanding that if times are better ’ ' u!t 

‘Times will never be better now for us,’ said Ram Saran 
who had made up his mind to sell his brother’s daughter and 
wanted to give no promises for the return of the money. ‘What 
is more, I am thinking day and night of the future of my two 
sons! . . . Without wives they shall never have any homes 
Oh, brothers, you have no conception of our misery in tfo 
villages!’. 

The tension mounted to a crescendo. 

Neither Murli nor Sadanand spoke for a moment. Ram 
Saran was evidently grasping for more money. And yet he knew 
that if they didn’t accept the bargain now the disgrace would be 
unbearable, as the whole world would know that the folk from 
Jandiala had sold their daughter. On the other hand, Murli 
and Sadanand knew that if Nikka didn’t get the girl, the weak- 
ling would probably never get another offer. But neither side 
cou!d go on bidding for a girl as if she were a slave on the mar- 
ket. What if any one of their enemies in the brotherhood got 
to know. . . . Especially Ananta’s stepmother, because she had 
been known to have asked for the hand of Bindu’s daughter 
There are two girls in the house where my granddaughter 
rarvati, is married,’ said Murli, putting them off the track of 
more money and getting very hot and bothered in the attempt 
to do so. And I did mention the names of your boys to Paro’s 
iathemn-law . 5 


c We will see about that when the ceremony of Nikka’s 
marriage takes place , 5 said Sadanand, helping the old man out 
You know, brothers, the atmosphere of marriage is contagious! 
And I am sure they will he fixed up, your boys. Meanwhile, 
Baba, give me the keys to the safe. ... And perhaps you can 

Karachi ,re atl ° nS SheCtS ° f metal whcn they ar ™e from 

‘Oh, brothers, where is this boy, our Nikka?’ said Ram 
oaran, unable to restrain his glee at the huckster’s profit he had 

offotw by J 11S res £f int - ‘We want to give him the ceremonial 
offering and go. The sun is rising high overhead.’ 

Oh no, you can’t go just yet,’ said the old man, ‘you will 
have to stay the day now you are here.’ And he turned to his 
son. badananda, ask your mother and the mother of Nikka tot 
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• f rra everyone concerned that we will have the _ betrothal 
S5U in the afternoon, as is fitting for the dignity of our 

h ° U Tust at that moment the gong-like voice of Ananta could be 
heard greeting someone at the door of his shop hovel across 

* e Wanand got up with his hands joined to Lalla Ram Saran 
and Binde Sarin and, saying, ‘ Wadahi Maharaj, May your tribe 
increase •’ walked across the tangle of implements towards the 
stairs in the corner of the shop, looking like a weatherbeaten 

scarecrow at a harvest dance. • . 

£ I will get the keys to the safe, he said to the folk from 
Tandiala with great emphasis, even as he turned to see if he was 
out of audible distance of Ananta should that rogue be eaves- 
dropping on the bargain they had struck. 

‘Some people would like to cut our throats, you know, 
Lalla Ram Saran, Binde Saran, 5 said Murli, turning his eyes 
away from the direction of Ananta significantly. 


X 

WHEN ANANTA RETURNED FROM THE GRAIN SHOP HE FOUND THE 
poet, Purun Singh Bhagat,. waiting for him. , 

‘Where are the comrades? 5 the poet asked anxiously. And 

did you see Mr. Latif? 5 . . u , 

Ananta told him with a smile that Ralia and Dma had 
probably gone to drown their sorrows at the liquor shop and 
that Viroo, Black God, had gone home; but he did not answer 
the last part of Purun Singh’s question. 

‘So Mr. Latif was “not at home” the poet said in a falling 
voice, rather ashamed of belonging to that category of *nen 
who were called leaders but were never c at home when wanted. 

‘But how did you manage to get back from the court, Purun 
Singhji? 5 Ananta asked, evading answer to the poet s repeated 

reference to Mr. Latif. , , * 

Purun Singh Bhagat presumed now that Ananta had made 
an unsuccessful visit to Mr. Latif’s bungalow.. So he reframe 
from probing any further and tried to communicate that, thoug 
of all leaders he alone was available, he had little faith m his 

capacity to lead. , . . . 

‘I felt like a cheat going away to court this morning without 
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being able to tell your cousins anything which could help them 
Luckily my case doesn’t come on until the late afternoon S 
I thought I would come back and have a talk with you all. ' 
But I believe I am being shadowed by a C.I.D. man. . . / ' 

‘As my brothers are all scattered, you need not " expost 
yourself here if the plain-clothes man is folio wing, you,’ Ananfe 
said. ‘I have to go and see how the woman of my house is.’ Anc 
he hesitated to ask the poet to accompany him lest, like othei 
respectable people, Purun Singh Bhagat may not want to bi 
seen going to visit his kept woman. 

‘I shall come to see my sister— Janki,’ said Purun Singh, 
warmly catching hold of Ananta’s hand and pressing it. 8 : 

Ananta was moved by the poet’s cordiality and he led 
Purun Singh towards the chubara, his head bowed in gratitude, 

Janki had got up from bed and was sitting down on a low 
chair crocheting a bedcover as both the friends came in. She 
shyly drew the head-piece of her dhoti over her forehead. 

‘This is our brother, Sardar Purun Singh Bhagat,’ Ananta 
said. You know, my spiritual guide and mentor.’ 

Janki joined her hands and whispered the Sikh greeting. 

Purun Singh Bhagat went over to her and patted her head 
affectionately, saying, ‘I have been wanting to come and see 
you, sister, all these days.’ 

T will make you some sherbet,’ Janki said, almost rising. 

Oh. exclaimed Purun Singh, jumping with pity at the 
pallor on her face, and resting his hand on her forehead 
But you shouldn t be up at all — your head is burning with 


‘Janki!’ Ananta reproached breathlessly. ‘Why did vou 
get up, my hfe? You go back to bed.’ 

dnJnS!i be h T h ^ ith me >’ J anki sakk T get so tired of lying 
d0V os day ‘ And 1 am reall y no worse.’ * 8 

nillr. W c ba 4, then5 * S1Ster ’ pl ? as f sit back 0,1 thc bed against the 
L,-n^ ’ * poet suggested, the tenderness choking his voice and 
bringing tears to his eyes. 

I will, after I have given you some sherbet.’ 

me’ Pnrl C £ P f C °? 1 and simple watcr would l ><= nectar to 
dLar a r^; m fV aid ’ there Was in her attitude the 

«srs,a™dr an! p "”“ 1 

sit UD in^lf} 00 ^ after the Guru,’ Ananta said. ‘You go and 
tell us what to'do.'’ * nCCd ° f wisd ° m today and hc ^ 
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Janki obeyed docilely enough, her ivory face flushed a viv : 
red, more through the fascination that Purun Singh had for hi 
than wnh the consumption inside her. And the wonder 

£££ to” lus his 

The poet went towards the window, ostensibly to vive th 
woman privacy to arrange herself, but really to see if th? Gif 
man was about m the square ‘May I open this window to t 
the air come in? I hat he thought, would be a good c^ u SC t 
secure a position from which he could look out for the detective 

die bronze cups with water from the slender-necked pitcher 
As the two men began to drink water, Janki insisted on heJ, 
having a bit of dough cake each to cat, and they had to a ssen 
for fear of exciting her too much. And, for a while they ate 
Purun Singh Bhagat still walking about tensely as if h? expected 
the deteenve to walk right up to the room and handcuff hkn 

mysteriously liketh^inntr sanctom of a SmpktmoSatS 

‘I’d rather not,’ the poet said with a deliberate pressure of 
" d ** A "““ “ ““ *>* 
Ananta understood, but to Janki, fighting against her own 

s z™zi w “iZ?? hinK m r ” ,hc » b ™ u » tate 

whici, ;,h C y 

Anant Ram, brother, you were wrong to tell Tanki that I 

E£»S3S Kot - & - 4 

in thk°hou^i >Ck 81 m £ Sardani,’ said Ananta; ‘I am a “fool” 

' I * * * * * Beside®! think of your Icarnincr and cxocri- 
ence you have been round the world while I—thefe is no talk!’ 
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felt that each day one learns more about human nature and each 
day one knows less. And to a scholar* action is difficult. But 
you may know by instinct, and from the heart, and act upon 
your knowledge, while I may just be dithering/ He seemed 
to become vague and cloudy and his words were so faint 
that they seemed to get lost in his beard. Then, with that 
strange twitch of his head which betokened the release of some 
pent-up god in his nature, he spoke aloud : "You know I ran away 
this morning. Because, knowing what little I do know about 
this tormented world of ours, I yet could not, from the truth in 
me, advise your thathiars about the right course of action. I had 
to go to the court, of course, but I was a coward nevertheless 
because my manhood seemed to desert me in the face of their 
arguments. 5 

They wouldn’t take anyone's advice, 5 Janki put in, "from 
what I know of them. 5 

'But surely we have to form a union, Sardar Purun Singh,' 
said Ananta. 'It is the simplest thing to do, isn't it? They arc 

like children and they lack confidence - ’ 

‘Yes — but it isn’t really so simple, 5 said the poet. ‘And you 
know it, otherwise you would have formed tnat union some 
days ago. ... In spite of the fact that you share the suffering 
of the thathiars and can act as I can’t, it isn’t so simple 
because 5 

'Because they haven’t been able to make up their minds, 
Sardarji, whether they hate machines too much to take jobs in 
the factory or whether they are really looking for jobs there. 
And we ought to make up their minds For them. 5 

That is it,’ said the poet. Though they don’t know it* they 
are torn inside them, even as the whole world is rent today 
about whether to use the machine or to scrap it and go hack to 
the age of the spinning-wheel. And this quarrel in men’s minds 
is going on in spite of the fact that the machine is there and can’t 
be refuted. The bulk of men are rooted in the womb of custom 
and hardly yet born, while there arc some like us who arc only 
half alive. As Uncle Viroo invoked Mahatma Gandhi this 
morning, the truth must be faced that not only have many 
people listened to the Mahatma’s gospel but they themselves 
feel that machinery is bad. * * „ And if one ices the spectacle 
of those beautiful and ingenious products of science, the modern 
aeroplanes, dropping thousands of tons of bombs and distributing 
Death to the poor and rich alike, even m m Omniscient God:, 
one has to make up one’s mind about the machine— — * 
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life can defy Death/ said Ananta, c and if we come alive, if 
m become masters of our destiny and take it all in our stride, 
urfiy should we be so afraid ? 5 And he winced in his bravery as 
though slightly terrified. . 

‘I think you are talking with only part of your being — the 
brave part !’ said the poet. ‘Because, like me, you too are afraid. 
4 bomber” ’ 

That is how Janki was talking this morning/ said Ananta 
laughingly, ‘and she called me a machine man . 5 

‘poor hen-pecked husband ! 5 said Purun Singh Bhagat 
ironically. 

‘Weeping eyes and laughing teeth I 5 commented Janki. T 
will make him some tea to soothe his tortured spirit . 5 And she 
proceeded towards the corner of the room which served as a 
kitchen. 

In the ensuing silence the poet thought of his fear, and of the 
reasons for that fear. And though the rational part of him failed 
to come to his rescue, his mind was filled with an atmosphere in 
which one oppressive fact was incandescently connected with 
another, as though he felt that all the misery of one part of the 
world sprang from another. And the horror that he felt hanging 
over the universe, and which he ascribed to the machine, seemed 
to shape itself into the future form of that perfected death 
machine, the sinister robot aeroplane and rocket, hurling a 
twelve-hundred-pound bomb on a row of houses and burying 
people, most of whom had done nothing to deserve death. And 
that image rose before his eyes like a cosmic disaster which 
seemed to darken life altogether. ‘Am I a coward ? 5 he asked 
himself. The answer came that he was frightened mainly 
because he knew too little, because he knew that even though 
he lived his own life and had not done anything to provoke war, 
fee bore some responsibility for the fact that a child in London 
should be mutilated by a bomb splinter, the responsibility of 
being part of. a huge, intricate and frightful world in which vast 
forces had been let loose by proud, greedy and power-crazed 
weaklings frightened to be themselves even as he himself was 
afraid to acknowledge his own weaknesses, uncontrolled by the 
emergence of an enlightened will in men which could give 
history another direction. 

‘Don’t you think/ said Ananta, concentrating on the poet’s 
gracious greying beard, ‘that it is those respectable people who, 
taring no strength, enter Government service who are responsible 
for oppressing people everwhere? They look so meek and gentle, 
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but I am much more concerned about those “doots” than about 
the “doots 99 of hell!’ 

‘I said you were my Guru !’ exclaimed Purun Singh Bhagat, 
walking away from the window, where he had been peering intc 
the square again. 

‘What have Government offices to do with machinery? 1 
asked Janki between a series of puffs at the fuel sticks in the 
oven before her. ‘I thought it was people like Murli Dhar, whe 
ran factories — — * 

‘But men like me, the “machine men”, also want to introdua 
machinery, 9 said Ananta with a smile. ‘For instance, my darling 
I would like to persuade the Municipal Committee to lay dowr 
gas pipes or electric power here, so that your green eatVeye, 
could be spared for me from that smoke in the oven where yen 
are blowing your precious breath away. „ . . Came, may 1 
sacrifice myself on you, let me blow; your life is too clear to me. 

‘No, I am all right, 9 Janki said in the paroxysms of a protracts 
cough. 

‘Yes, Janki, sister, 9 the poet said. ‘Look at the souls trappc< 
in the airless kitchens of the old houses, think of them sweatinj 
before, the uneven fires of wood-sticks and cow dung fuel, thin! 
of yourself, and then, rubbing the metal utensils with ashes t< 
clean the soiled pots after every meal —not souls but slaves, th 
unuttered music of whose lives is choked up by the smoke of thi 
evil homeliness and never gets a chance to burst out! Am 
then think of the women of Europe released from the dark prison 
which men’s blindness has made of homes everywhere. A 
least those European women are getting to know that they ar 
half dead and are trying to come alive. If you think of thos 
things, you would prefer to use the gas or electric cooker. . , 
In fact, if you knew that there is an electric kettle which boil 
water, I am sure you would have got our tea ready long befor 
the time it has taken you to light the fire. , . . Though, and 
must not lie to you, all those conveniences are the sisters < 
other evils, unless you use the extra time you get to scratch you 
head. 9 

‘Yes, my fear is, brother, that once you start using the* 
eaters of their masters, machines, you don’t know where to stop 
said Janki. ‘You would end by electrocuting the whole work 
and there will be no life left. 9 

‘That is because the machine has become entangled In th 
mesh of several desires, each pulling a different way. On th 
one hand there is, as Ananta said, die Sarkar, Authority. Cei 
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tainly it was the Angrezi Sarkar which first brought the machine 
into this country ; in fact it was the Angrezi race that first brought 
about what is called the industrial revolution. They brought the 
rail gadi here, with the steam-engine, the telephone, the bicycle, 

the motor-car, the pistol and the machine-gun 

‘Especially the machine-gun V interrupted Ananta, 

‘Yes, for good or ill, Authority and Law are bound up with 
the evils of the machine,’ continued the poet. ‘And then there 
are the rich merchants of our country, people like Murli Dhar 
and Gokul Chanel, who are profiteering with the help of the 
machine, because they want to adorn their dead bodies in 
expensive shrouds. And then there is the machine itself, a 
death-trap which alters the whole character of man, especially if 
he handles it without knowing all about it 1 

‘When we thathiars begin to handle the machine/ said 
Ananta, ‘we shall soon show them! . . . We need not become 
slaves to the profiteers or the machine. We art; men. We will 
make a Revolution V 

‘So I am on the fringe of this new and terrible world/ said 
the poet with a smile. Then he looked out of the window ever 
so furtively and immediately withdrew his head as if he were a 
frightened bird seeing the reflection of danger before it. ‘Cer- 
tainly I am involved in the despair of those who do not know 
whether to take the plunge into the dark whirl or run back to 
the shores of the past and sit brooding on the white lotuses in 
the ponds of tins ancient city. And I am not sure even that 
I know what suffering means. You see, it is one thing to imagine 
pain in words, another thing to—’ 

‘Speaking for myself/ said Ananta with the impetuousness 
of the Punjabi extremist , ‘I would take the plunge into the ocean. 
After all, men have gone to their deaths with a song on their lips, 
and here is t he promise of an abounding life, certainty of struggle. 
Let the storm rage, I say!* 

‘Ah/ said Purun Singh Bhagat, ‘you are young and have 
hope. And your enthusiasm is infectious. And the poet in me 
is always dreaming, planning just like you. And I know that 
our will can smother our fears. But we are a tired people and 
have no tradition for using complicated things. And that means 
that we must be responsible and weigh up this matter. Also, 
we have to think of our stubborn ciders. They are quite wise in 
their orthodoxy, you know. . . * My own grandfather, who 
was a painter in the Court of Maharaja Ranjit Singh, thought the 
English were devils, and he hated the whole bag of tricks they 
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brought with them, And lie declared that the Sikhs lost their 
hold on the Punjab because Rani Chandan was deceived into 
using the big guns of the Ferungis and abandoning the sword o[ 
the Sikh Surmas. My father, too, died hating the English 
because, apprenticed to the family craft of painting, he found 
he could not compete with the European machine-made litho- 
graphs, I began by thinking that through our religion we could 
restore all the human and ethical prerogatives to manual 
labourers and craftsmen which the Westerners have tended to 
lose for a hundred years. So I worked for our freedom movement 
with Lalla Lajpat Rai. But since then 1 have learned a great 
deal. For instance, 1 learnt to love the English people. Audi 
realized that there are many Englishmen who are as tormented 
as we are by the present aged 

That was a revelation to Janki, that Purun Singh Bhagat 
could love the English while hating the Angrrzi Sarkar, She 
looked at the inscrutable, kindly smile winch played on hi 
face, and thought how like Ananta he was, how quick to make 
friends and enemies, except that Iter own man was more reckless 
and prodigal both in his generosity and harshness. 

The tea is ready,’ she said. Tn the Angre/.i tea-pot ! 

T should like to go to Vilayat one day and see what eon* 
ditions are like there,’ Ananta said, lifting his eyes drcamilj 
under the thick eyebrows, T should like to see those steps which 
walk, and the railways which run in the bowels of the earth 
I should also like to go and see the giants of Rons. Comrade 
Khan told me that there they have learnt to grow wheat in the 
snowfields and to extract power from coal in the earth without 
anyone having to go into the mine. In all those things tin* earth 
is coming to be more and more like heaven. The Roosis mm 
have courage !’ 

T hope you do have a chance to go, brother -maybe tht 
giants will still be there after all the violence and death/ 

‘So you doubt that there will be any men left ?* asked Ananta 
his ears pricking up. ‘You are in a bad way today, Sardarji 
I wish you would forget all about that detective out there, ] 
shall deal with him. After all, one has only to die once and afte 
that one is immortal/ 

‘No, perhaps I shouldn't have put it that way/ mid the poet 
Actually, no one can wipe out the whole of humanity, Only 
certain men can destroy the will of other men by piling terra 
u P on ^ e ™ r * Look at me crumbling slowly inside me for fearo 
that C.I.D. man, and perhaps he isn’t even there. Also, the* 
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werful men ca n kill the poetry of life, and the beauty and 
strength of it. . . . For instance, before these wars people in 
Europe were just learning to explore their minds, to get to know 
themselves and each other a little, because they had already 
learnt to control nature to some extent. They were only half 
alive but they were moving to some extent. But now they must 
have* been pushed back to the crude lumps of human experience, 
to spiritual death and stagnation. They—’ 

Again the poet §eemcd to have flown away to some remote 
region as he looked out of the window and talked aloud to 
himself. Neither Atlanta nor Janki interrupted him when he 
paused, for they felt that the earlier tension in him was mounting 
to a mad desire to unburden himself and talk himself out. 

‘They were fast losing their grip, even when I was there; 
they seemed to me to go sleep-walking through the streets of their 
cities, or to wait and watch, looking, looking, looking through 
empty sockets at indifferent faces, not hating, not loving, only 
looking for they knew not what. And neither grief nor the warm 
suns of August seemed to melt them to pity. They expected no 
sympathy from anyone, and certainly did not want to give it to 
anyone. They could buy every material comfort, so they 
worshipped money and would die for pennies. I went to a 
hospital with a friend whose child had swallowed the top off a 
bottle. And we were kept waiting filling up forms for hours for 
the doctor. And when he came he seemed less than human, 

so casual he was. . . .’ , 

‘The same; thing happens at our civil hospital m the Ram 
Bagh,’ said Janki. ‘I shall never go there again. Why, the 
nurses move almost with automatic hands to help the doctors 
and make, the beds ready for new patients even before the relatives 
of the last corpse have removed their kin.’ 

The decline of sorrow,’ continued the poet, ‘helped by the 
lack of faith, seemed to have hardened their faces and emptied 
their souls.’ 

‘And yet you are for importing machines from Europe into 
this country?’ Janki challenged. ‘They are probably tired of 
doing the same job all day and every day.’ 

‘There, were many people like us who were hornhed at the 
prospect of the coming years of ruin. They were harassed by 
the changes that had brought them from the horse-carriage to 
the motor-bus and they were frustrated because the motive 
power seemed to them like the remorseless wheel of Jagannath 
directed by some invisible God and trampling on their lives, 
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tearing them from their roots in the soil, destroying their old lift 
their old morality as well as their homes and throwing them a 
the rubbish heap, after they had been used to swell profits. An< 
they were in revolt against this civilization even as Gandhiji an 
his followers are against the “Satanic Western Civilization’ 
Even as Mahasha Hans Raj - 

'You speak of the learned/ interrupted Anania. ‘Some ( 
the people there may be weak enough, like our own foil 
defeated by the machines and the masters^ and accepting ti 
worship of privilege docilely as a decree from heaven, as the 
kismet. But this is not so, surely, with the real men who a: 
together? . . . And what about the new idea of brotherhoot 
I saw the Bombay strike of 1939, and when the miserable litt 
Southerners joined hands, I can tell you, something new w 
born. Perhaps your new religion --that is what togetherness a 
do for us. I know because I have felt it in my l nines, » , , 
know that a few people feel that the old religion will help 1 
but I know that the old kismet idea is played out. Only I dor 
know what is the new fate which is preventing men from trustii 
their hearts, Perhaps it is ignorance. For I, too, am afraid 
times. . . 

‘Confusion and turmoil and selfishness and greed, the li 
for power and, above all, hypocrisy/ said Purun Singh Bhagj 
Ana he took a large gulp of tea and swallowed his bitterness. 

‘What panacea do you offer, then?' Ananta asked, brcathli 
at the poet’s denunciation of Europe, at which lie house, f h 
always looked through his romantic dreams and the glume 
of travellers’ tales. 

‘For a long time I have felt timid and thought it would 
presumptuous for me to tell you the cost you may have to p 
for using the machine/ 

‘I think we are already paying it without even having t 
advantage of what benefits we can earn from using it/ 1 
paused and laughed at his own joke. * 

‘You mean, Sardarji, that the thathia s , „ ,?* began Ja) 
tentatively. 

■ ‘They might lose their manhood, the dignity of their pi; 
in, the thathiar brotherhood, their sense of community/ answei 
the poet. % 

,‘I tell you the machine is in our midst already, ther 
protested Ananta. ‘And we have got to decide to go and wor) 
rather than sulk because we can’ t get piecework, t We must fo 
the owners to employ us. * , . After all, men are better n 
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when they are working than when they arc idle. After all 
neither these bosses nor the Sarkar dare slow down production 
if there are wars on ! And we will try to take things in hand as 
soon as we tan ge t in, then form a trade union and prepare for the 
Revolution. And we are men !’ 

‘But what is the Jinn that has possessed the bosses and is 
holding them back from loving you ?’ Janki asked. 

‘Because, gentlewoman, each is 'for himself’ said Ananta 
‘The dead ones spite the living as in Vilayat.’ 

‘The failure of European humanity,’ said the poet, explaining 
it all m his own way, ‘lies in their reduction of man to a mere 
cipher, to mere nothing. Their politicians did not realize that 
the power of the State to rule should come from the pooled 
resources of all the striving people rather than from a small 
group ol old privileged families. Their rich men did not see 
that triumphs in intei national competition and in the mass 
production of cheap goods are not worth having if these are to 
be attained at the expense of death and human degradation. 
The rich were for keeping the poor in their places, and they 
accepted the help of any gangster who came along because he 
was keeping the rich where they were and degrading the poor. 
And when the gangsters got their own way they openly attacked 
the dignity of man, and trampled upon him. No wonder the 
skeleton was their symbol. And then there were wars. Their 
spiritual leaders and guides built their homes in a barren, hard 
orthodoxy and clung to the shells of ancient ideas rather than 
evolve Atlanta's new faith in a new togetherness. And the 
people seemed to grow more tired and cynical, inured, as Viroo 
said, to ‘mine” and “thine” as their religion. . \ . So that 
when you ask me what is this new Jinn which keeps the rich from 
[loving the poor, the inexorable demon* which is destroying them 
steadily, and will crush us all if we don 1 ! look out, I shall say 
.it is the Nemesis of moral cynicism which parades itself in the 
coquettish disguises of a sensational make-belief, declaring itself 
to be Life when really it is Death, That is why I am afraid for 
lour brothers that they should lose the loyalty and grace which, 
m spite of the quarrels, they still have for one another in the 
raatmar brotherhood, especially if they are coerced into tackling 
the machine.’ 

l 'TK cn what is to be done?’ said Janki, while Ananta sat spell- 
boimd m the dimly comprehended exaltation of his own strength 
igainst the poet’s fears. 

‘Sister, this is not an incident by itself, it is an incident in the 
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Revolution, a new development in which men will have 
measure their strength against the new world, and eith 
realize their power or be destroyed,’ said the poet. ‘Wheni 
was m Vilayat, an Indian friend of mine lived in a small coni' 
over a garage. Space is very limited in that congested worl! 
even more congested than it is here. As the Nemesis ofvl, 
daily came nearer, my friend’s wife had some adjustments do» 
to her place to make it proof against poison gas and bomb 
for they had a small baby. The lady decided that she woul 
take shelter in the small passageway in the middle of the houv 
if and when the bombs began to fall. And she had that hail 
reinforced. One day she discovered that the switch of the electric 
boiler in the bathroom was not in the house but down below h 
the ock-up garage, which the owner of the place had let to 
gentleman with a car who lived some distance away, and wh» 
kept the key with him. Suddenly all her precautions seema 
to her useless, because if the boiler should burst with the blast ol 
a bomb it was certain, she felt, to scald her and her child to death 
She told the landlord this and tried to make him install a separate 
switch for the boiler up in her flat where she could control it 
1 he landlord, of course, refused to sec the necessity for it Bui 
she had the switch put in all the same. . . . And in that ston 
is contained the truth : if you have the controlling switch in you 
hand, you can make the machine a slave rather than you 
master. . . . It is that switch or destruction.’ 

‘Ah, that is it, the switch!’ exclaimed Ananta. 1 “There* 
no talk of money ; one should have a big heart !” ’ 

But wha,t if people don’t learn to manipulate the switch?! 
said Janki. And, anyhow, what about the main switch in thj 
Power House?’ 

I d rather that all men had a switch to their hearts,’ said) 
Ananta, as well as the right to appoint an expert watchman ty 
control the main switch at the Power House. They have doni 
that in Roos and they are ’ T 

The trouble with you folk is that you are always talkingo 

fc and , n °l ab r^ U r countI 'y ’ J an ki gibed at Ananti 
I can understand why the thathiars won’t listen to you. The 

t0 ,u at ’ and the machine has come and taken thdi 
jobs away from them, and you talk of Roos to them.’ 

ronntrv *!? d< r clared Ananta > ‘because in oil 

country the difficulty so far has been that, with their etera 

J?*J”**? may “' ° Ur P eo P le ° ften d o not know what we are fightia 
or and against. And though it is good to live on the •marg| 
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of doubt, one must believe in something, specially at moments 
when it is necessary to act. Purun Bhagat, there, has at least 
iifted the grain from the chaff. ’ 

‘And yet I doubt,’ said the poet, ‘if there is much grain in 
vhat I have said to go and feed the hungry with. . . . That is 
me <rf the reasons why I said I was a coward. . . . And the 
econd reason is that it is difficult to be a man in the process of 
rorking the machine, to avoid being churned up by it and by 
deforces which it releases.’ 

‘The people here are God’s, the land belongs to the King, 
ihe machinery has just been installed by Murli Dhar and Gokul 
Chand — but we are Men,’ Atlanta answered Janki ironically. 
‘I think it is possible for me to see what the next step is. We 
must organize that union. If we control our own weaknesses 
and struggle for a share in the control of the main switchboard, 

,ive shall go forward. Otherwise- ’ 

1 ‘I said you were a machine man 1” taunted Janki. 

Purun Singh Bhagat smiled at their exchange and sat down 
F the foot of the bed to collect himself before taking leave. 

Tell him the right thing to do, Sardarji,’ Janki suggested. 
‘He is merely a barker and rushes about without much sense of 
prection.’ 

I told you no one is a prophet at home !’ said Ananta with a 
Jaugh. But you realize, Janki, that while Purun Bhagat, like 
all the learned folk, is trying to think out the best way of Jiving, 
f can hardI Y ev adc my responsibilities to those wretches. I admit I 
not as sure of my thoughts as Purun Bhagat. For sometimes I 
feel that I too believe in the faith in which the thathiars believe, 
and at other times I feel I could change the whole world.’ 
Braggart!’ Janki said. 

‘No, Janki, he is right,’ said the poet. ‘I wish I had his 
murage, his love of action, even a little of his roguery.’ 

Certainly you wouldn’t have been so afraid of that C.I.D. 
nan if you had my roguery,’ said Ananta. 

Maybe being on bail makes one feel faint-hearted,’ said the 
jwet. And I have had a recurrent dream lately that I was going 
lu Ugh f d . tur } nel » :i river-like sewer, and that the people I 
Bela on the strings in my hands were all breaking loose and being 
|wept away by the stream.’ 

. ‘ S ° you too believe in your dreams,’ Ananta said. And then 
^ 1 can , be tlw Guru for a moment, let me tell 
ou mat it others can dispose of our lives, we can also dispose of 
ur 0Wn * 1VCS > a **d deaths. So there is nothing to fear !’ 
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‘Brother, there are a great many forces disposing of our r 
today,’ answered Purun. ‘And the trouble with me is th * 
have to take account of them all. ... I am very afraid * 
Like dolts we tread the crooked streets of a bad time driineV 
pity and unable to hold each other’s hands. Those ftmS 1 
men in the streets of our cities, for instance, come from 2 
villages to this world of beauty built upon pain their f! 
belongings on their shoulders, their families behind W 
trekking the dusty way to the gates of nowhere, where the in 
of hell await all newcomers. Irretrievably they leave L 
native fields m ever-growing numbers; the gory sunsets eta 
about them, and they travel through the nights, the poet’s m! 
braying over their heads, and the hounds of suburban vilK 
their legs. And m our cities of death they breathe their la! 
breath. And there they sleep, with others like them. And « 
words cannot wake them. This is a story with murder in it ! 
slow mutilation and prolonged torture, of the moments “theS 
skipped and for which we must make atonement. And that 
the tragedy behind our tragedy, that though not acted! 
responsible we are yet responsible * , « 

‘That is ho programme,' Ananta 'said impatiently. *Y 0I 
force yourself to fear the truth by talking aloud to yourself a 
f you were making an effort to believe that you can do so m 
thing. And all the time you want to evade action ! The troubk 
with you learned folk is that you spend so much of your tim 
making your own feelings the final test of everything that ai 
the end you are too weak to act.’ h 

yourself?’ y0U SiUing thcrc > thcn? ’ “wnted Janki. ‘You. 

Anaitl laV ^m r d ° Ubt that 1 w , ant t0 do something,’ protested 
Ananta. But I was not sure about what to do.' 

-.Sdhffiff.r ° f Wh f d -° ; 1 should arid doll,' 

g S aid Tr^! , h V m#t . ,nrt *° ** things done. 

‘Pen-Dushinv 1 ?S°, »»»« poet, rising 

the eonre r 1 ook in the shop before going back N 

Slk to thimT lf y ° U Can gCt thc mcn '***' I should fikj 

is eSTto 1 h?T t0 th i nk of £ m y sclf .’ *aid Ananta, T think, 
caKniofoeSJurf ‘r'uT* When I go to deliver J 
to give all of us enough’ 1 ^ S £ e lf tlle y lwve a «y metal shecl 
S ‘Go and see if the i° w<: can K ain a little time,’ 

Smgh Bh4at Jtu ”• “ nK ' *“ 
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‘MI, WHERE ARE YOU, NI?’ OtJJRI, THE WIRE OF MtlRIJ, CALLED AS 

she walked ahead of her husband into the alley past Ananta’s 
; shop, almost facing their own family mansion. She was dressed 
in a colourful pink head-cloth and a fawn skirt, which she had 
j put on for the ceremony of the betrothal of her grandson N ikka 
And she looked happy for once as she led the head of her house 
to collect rents from the inmates of the hovels which she had let 
'to her coppersmith cousins in the alley, as well as to inform them 
of the increase in her family’s prestige that was to accrue from the 
betrothal of her little grandson. 

No one answered her call. For there was an old feud on 
between the patriarch Murli and the other indigent copper- 
smiths. And the wives of the thaihiars in the alley recognized 
the voice of the quarrelsome wife of the head of their 'brotherhood 
and secured the latches of their front doors, apprehensive at the 
renewed demand for arrears of rent that Gujri’s voice betokened. 

‘Ni, where are you? Where? 1 (Jujri raised her voice so that 
it resounded through the lane like a shrill penny whistle. Like 
most Indian women, she was deeply wrinkled at sixty and was 
visibly crumbling because of a lack of sympathy between her and 
her husband. 

‘Is there no answer?’ asked Murli impatiently, fanning himself 
against the heat and the flies with his splendid fan. 

‘Ni mother of Dina, ni wife of Ralia, ni mother of Mehru, 
rii dead ones, where are you?’ (Jujri raised her voice, till it 
Iseemed to penetrate the narrow length of the alley, across the 
layers of damp, musty hovels festering like stinking cesspools 
in the vapours that rose from their dark dungeons at the touch of 
the all pervasive heat of the sun. 

There was still no answer, except that a little obscure beetle 
hummed m some subtrrrunran hole, a gloomy buzz as if it were 
announcing its own doom at the hands of a nearby frog, 
r ‘Why don’t they answer?’ said old Murli, harsh on his wife 
since his personal vanity as a poohbah was at stake. ‘I don’t 
want to get angry on this auspicious morning, but we must have 
the arrears of rent if we are to prepare for this marriage, with 
tverythmg so dear nowadays/ 

‘Acha, father of Sadanand, you go back to the shop and I 
W go up to each of these bitches/ Gujri suggested. In spite 
h the humiliation of being a cast-off Hindu wife in full knowledge 
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of her husband’s peccadilloes, she only thought of his ease 
believing in the unspeakable blessedness of offering worship tc 
the lord and master. 

But before Murli could answer came an ash-smeared, matted 
haired ascetic, clanging a pair of long iron tongs in one hand anc 
iron rings in the other, even as he shouted: ‘Bham, Bham 
Bhole Nath ! Bham, Bham ! . . .’ This dithyrambic repetitior 
of the other name of God, Siva, with its shrill accompaniment 
penetrated the dwellings in the sub-lane where the voice 0 : 
Gujri had merely fallen on deaf ears. Bhole Nath, alias Siva, 
the destroyer, the wretched women felt, was angry with the world! 
and appeasement was called for if they were to save themselves 
from his wrath. Also, poor as the wretched thathiar women 
were, they gave alms to the beggars as though that would bring 
merit, because thus they would have denied themselves in giving 
and atoned for their evil deeds, and because they believed that 
if you gave anything it came back to you tenfold. 

‘Vay, wait, Bawa, wait Bhole Nath,’ called Gauri, wife oi 
Ralia, from the first floor of the house which belonged to Murli 
T want a charm for my baby, who has fever. . . Then, seeing 
Murli in the lane, she drew the end of her dhoti demurely to 
half-screen her face. 

‘Has he gone, the mother of Mehru? 5 asked Buddan, the 
mother of Dina Tamer Lane from the second floor of the same 
house, leaning like a witch with straggling hair from the window, 

‘No, sister, he is still here, 5 Bhago, the mother of Mehru, 
said, opening the door on the ground floor by a small balcony, 
‘Take this snuff, Sadhuji. I have kept it for you. And pray that 
my son 5 

‘Ni, all of you, so keen to do charity, why don’t you answer 
me? ’said Gujri, advancing to the balcony beside Mehru’s mother, 

Mother 5 , said the Sadhu, ‘resent not those who, immersed 
in life, yet know that they are not of this life and do good deeds 
to earn a higher incarnation in the next. . . And he raised; 
his voice again with ‘Bham, Bham, Bhole Nath 5 . He was angry 
at Gujri’s intrusion, for even those who had left the world needed 
a crust of bread to survive long enough to practise the mortifica-1 

tXOn <rvu e t0 earn re * ease fr° m t ^ le trammels of existence. 

$°> Bawa, go away, 5 snapped Murli, his face red witi 
the heat in. spite of the peacock fan in the narrow stuffy alley 
You beggars will not let anyone rest all day , . He was not 
against charity or holiness : he went to the temple every morning, 
ut he felt that everything had its time and place in these busy 
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days. ‘Business first, family second and beggars afterwards’ 
that was his motto. 

■I call in the name of God,’ said the beggar. ‘May Ishwar 
meet the. true measure of his love or anger to everyone ’ And 

* C nil fir- 1 .‘A n , „ J 


, 11*1 1 1 • : , - ^ everyone. And 

he turned his back on the old couple with fiery, bloodshot eves 
> in a broken voice : ‘Bham, Bham, Bhole Nath ' Y ’ 

An f n ig nnenirioou />]«.. — 1 tin . - «... 


'chanting 

And on this auspicious day too ! ' What'iTheThVJd pronounce 
a curse on us . lie curse of an ascetic can bring disaster ! ‘You 
shculdn t have spoken to him like that,’ protested Gujri 
. Ni, where are your menfolk?’ Lalla Murli Dhar challenged 
the tenants angered by his wife. ‘I should like to face them 

Is th ! s ^y, talk p a V I,C has bGC " delayed for three months 
now. And we can (. make ourselves heard when we call ! ! i* 

n J ay A\ ja ? f :° aw , ay ’ ca *F t)f your masters,’ shouted old 
Buddan hoin hei window. Don’t you come riding on at us 

daughteron-law'f " ™“ n ° U " d ° f ^harnt as yoim 

L‘ What is shc '>->rking?’ M„rli asked his wife, as he was rather 

•Nofhing GUjri .’ WaS VCr> ' VuInCral,Ie 0n this «*>* and said, 
‘Gujri, sister, ignore Aunt Buddan . . . I was comma round 

to congratulate van on NHAdV iud,,uKj , ouna 

toother 

your tribe increase !’ 

™ w\ th<> r< ‘ nt . and , not congratulations,’ said Murli, petulant 
now. Where are these boys, Dma and Ralia? I can talk to men 
jjut not to these vulgar women.’ ’ 

n Vay C , k ^d> ^‘d‘ a s wife called to her one-year-old son 

v/nl'ir V| ,W an( ' <mT< ' d r th j‘ whole Of her face deliberately, 
ddl < .i.iri idfathet that your father has just gone out to the flour 

1 ' ' j ‘ a >’> where are you? . . . Hai Hai, again eating 

h( earth on the stairs, Vay may you die, you will die if you eat 
A and dust. What with your fever.’ 7 

'What dtiessfie say, mother of Sadanand? He is gone to the 
lout shop: Well, I am not going there looking for him.’ 

tnn ?' r t M l,ddan em I Jti fd some slops on the slab of 

r ‘; ; L ot,t end of her floor, and in the absence of a pipe to 

SI!?,! C n a "- y thc , dirt splashed all over the two yards 
ff i .the alley just where the landlord and his wife were 
andiug m their whitewashed raiment. 

Oh<% rape-mother, rape-sister ! Ohe f look, folks ! . . . Ohe, 
ve Homft seMf * ^he old man spluttered with excited squeals 


vjruj*!, aww-i, ignore Aunt Kuddan . , . I was c 
) congratulate you on Nikka’s betrothal just; now,’ said Mehru’s 
y ‘ ‘ Wadnhi » sister, wadahi brother,’ may 
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of ang„ * bu looted a, hi, nmio ep.aehcd lvith „ 

this™ ! ’ a ‘"' d G '' Jri ^ 'How ,h« yon „ 

‘This is just to remind you, we want a nine 
leaning over the window. ‘And don’t von 

rent till you have done something about that or riven s loudn 8 & 

floor room somewhere so that my son’s -g is no , I.lj’f ' a , ffrwiIni 

and going up steep stairs, see” And sh ,ii " a nod comb 
‘I said to you, father of Sadanand 'V ' W?"* 1 «S«in. S 
talk to them. Go now and change’ yotir' sldn 'ti and Isl »l 

• • •' MaylS” 

breast" "T m ‘‘ "" fe * 

pending for months and then im do ' Kr ? p,n * the rent 
round. And I shall be late at the fiietorv^* ! w,,fln . t H 
enough money to drink with And thev 4'* " ’ ’ ^ licy hav« 

£pZr& ir «****««. - - l r ;:,v :,s'*a 

flushed red and pafc'hy'turm^"'^^’’,'’ . l ’ r,Wsv ' d '""l 
his fury, he turned to go But before UIMsdf t0 «liJ 
the children of some Slmen £$£ J > iK v \ mml * r4 
apple-peelings from the doorsten r,f L-! } 1: “. I,m ‘ steal™! 

into the lane like a host of locusts -md ,UM l l /^ V1 > ‘‘ame rushing! 
legs of die old man. Ordinarily verv ‘iir’" ' hcad!t,n « into w 
he burst with irritation now . ' ' affectIonate to the you™. 

The e, cSldmT fcn' S aside^srT 11 " ^ ° hc!> 
shrieks of fear and laughter and anc * sca ^ring with 

blind alley, scurried back in the- di StF**?* T-‘ y <n,t of 

come, only to crash into old Karin I w*"” f° m whlch thc y hai 
had stolen apples from her basket D ’ who sils P , ’(’ted that the; 

Vay, eater of your masters'i mr , 
never float in the sea of Since <’ fe the n vc ^' your livs 
slipped out of her grasp Kanun D ovi shouted as th? 
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Murli coughed to control his bitterness and, flustered but 
anxious to preserve his dignity, lifted a lapel of his dhoti to his 
nose, partly to guard his nostrils against the putrid smells that 
rose from the hovels as well as the dirt and slime in the alley 
hut mainly to hide his lace from Karam Devi, the mother of the 
hated cousin Annum. And thus he scraped along 

‘Who are you abusing?’ Gujri called out to Karam Devi, 
because she had not seen her chasing the children and thought 
that Karina was abusing her husband and herself. ° 

, ‘Grandma is it you?’ greeted Karam Devi cordially. 
JWadahi, wadahi, congratulations on Nikka’s betrothal 
I saw the folk from Jandiala arrive. And I thought I would’catch 
you here and tell you how happy I am. . . . Though, when will 
my son Atlanta get a match? Without a wife, is anyone’s home 
a home at all?’ 

I have no time to arrange other people’s affairs on such an 
auspicious morning; Gujri said. The head of my house and I 
same to collect rent, hut, instead, we have only got insults. 
Just when I was thinking of distributing sugar-plums to you all 
to eelebi ate the betiothal of my Nikka. And now what about 
the rent ? Wc were leaving you and your son to the last, because 
we didn't want to see your face first thing!’ 

‘Ananta will pay up Grandma. Ever since he has come back 
he insists on paying for everything. He is a good boy at heart 
whatever people might say against him. And, oh, it breaks mv 
heart to see that hr will never get a bride, while—’ 

! <Now don’t think that we are breaking your heart. It is 
(four son and his deeds ! Don’t you come weeping on my 
pouldcis ! He lives with a prostitute up there, and you know 
if as well as 1 do. Besides, he is stirring up trouble against us !’ 

‘Mother, whose shoulders shall we weep on?’ put in Karmo. 

Mchru’s mother, who was patiently combing wads of wool 
j}to fine pack, joined in at this and, wiping the sweat off her ape- 
fke face, said, ‘We have brought forth these sons of ours from 
fur bellies, And we have to find them brides from somewhere.’ 

And now the times are bad,’ said Kanno, encouraged by 
Shago, ‘and the boys can’t even get any jobs. Who shall wc 
ook to if not to you and Grandpa?* 

1 know you are jealous, eaters of your masters; said Gujri. 
hnd you have all joined together against the owner of my house. 
¥hat can wc do it your sons arc drunkards and whoremongers 

‘Ja ni ja !’ yelled Gauri from her porch now. ‘You can’t go 
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on abusing us— you, with your husband living- with hi, . 
wife and making eyes at me ! . . . Loot, folb, 
come. The thief threatening the sheriff'’ ness 

.‘Now, didn’t I tell you so, Mehru’s mother,’ protest, 
G ujri, stunned and breathless at this outburst, even as the 2 
rolled down from her thin hair over her knotted forehead? 2 
parrot s nose. ‘Such is the filth they talk about the noble 2 
of my house. And it is sheer jealousy. Don’t 

don’t know about all the gossip that goes on about my tS 
And what for, because we have opened a factory and caJi 
^ ,te ^ 

, said Karam Devi, docile and beaten and sad. ‘When 

death is near one doesn’t bother about anything but to see tW 
one s sons will have sons and carry on the blood of the famib 
One doesn t worry about the wealth of other people, one 5 
thinks of loving one’s own folk and dying peacefully And 3 
are we to compare ourselves with you? OuJ deeds’ in tS ! 
life werebad, yours good. But if Ly you mast^ wSlt^ 

You all talk the same meek talk when you want anvthi™ 
from me,’ said Gujri. ‘Don’t I know how S\i?£g 
bitches Greedy low thathiars !-Don’t I know that yom 2; 
waters to see my progeny flourish ! And then you go^nd accw 
my husband of-- That Buddan has thrown filth on his S 
head and Gaun has attacked his honour! Perdition on vm, 
May the curses of heaven descend on you ! And I nrononm 
this curse in the full faith that the house which an oM dev™ 
woman curses will perish. You have troubled my heart si!’ 

roused J • !i Y , Ur dau ff h ter-in-law names,’ said Gauri 

st °; my ho “ 

teaft Gauran ’ appealed Mehru’s mother, 
said Buddan. ’ ecause they have given your son a job! 



‘It is our lot to suffer. God alone knows the things that pertain 
to God!’ 

7 ‘Yes, when God wants to give He will give us through the 
roofs,’ said Karam Devi. ‘And what do we know of His 
mysterious ways ?’ 

‘Acha, now you are trying the sob-stuff— that one threatening 
like a tiger, the other mewing like a cat!’ said Gujri, in- 
consolable. 

‘Let them mew like cats,’ said Buddan, emerging at the foot 
of the stairs, ‘but you are no pigeon. And I know that you will 
not cleat out till I ten love .til the remaining hair on your head.’ 

‘Hai ni dohai !’ Gujri shrieked as she ran. ‘Hai ni, they are 
going to beat me! Hai, they are going to loot me! These 
shameless witches ! . . . Vay Sadanand, Vay Gopi, my son !’ 

‘I will give her tin* rent when she comes again,’ said Buddan 
in a hoarse voice, mistress of the situation. ‘I tell you, Karmo, 
Mehru’s mother, Gatmm, they don’t love you. These swine! 
They give you those smoky houses to live in and think that you 
should crawl out like worms before them. They strip you of 
your clothes and strangle you and then they come asking you for 
the rent. . . . Gloating over the bride that is coming to their 
house while our sons are growing impotent for lack of wives. I 
tell you, they have never loved us and never will love us ’ 

‘It is our past sins, Aunty,’ said Karam Devi. 

‘Patience, sisters, patience,’ said Mehru’s mother. ‘Don’t 
defy God or an old woman. Patience and love— for love brings 
love and hate brings bate.’ 

, ‘ Ni > don’t cringe before them with your “patience, sister”,’ 
said Buddan, her shrivelled face contorted with spite. ‘I tell 
you, they won’t even throw a crumb at us. And it is not us but 
they who are greedy. They want to grab and grab and grab — 
piling, up a fortune by hiring young boys for low wages, never 
mind if our sons are reduced to skeletons. ' I tell you, when anyone 
is bitten with the gold lust as that Murii is bitten, he loses his 
iouI. . . . And they have no conscience left— they will do 
mything to make money, even eat dung, these eaters of their 
nasten !’ 

Her words rang down thr alleyway and silenced the other 
vomcn for a while. But the damp Fate which enveloped the 
ark corners, the nooks and the crevices of the festering lane, the 
lestiny which had played havoc with the mouldering walls of 
oe houses, reasserted itself as the two fatalists, Karmo and 
foago, began to moan over their misfortunes, resuscitating their 
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belief in Karma, recognizing and accepting their role on earth! 
as due to the limits they and theirs had committed in their past 
lives and, overcome by self-pity, they shed tears and cried: ! 

fi We belong to suffering, sister. We belong to suffering! . , , 
This life is not worth living ! All we can do is to do some good 
deeds and prepare for the next . . 


XII 

Ohc, the bull is coming ! The bull ! 

Ohc, the bull ! 

Qhe, Ananta, the bull ! 

THE CHILDREN LAUGHED AND SHRIEKED AS THEY CAPERED ASIDE 

from the path of Ananta, who hurried with the finished cauldron 
lifted in his two hands over his head. 

‘Ohe, get away, sons, get away V he shouted. 

But by now they were clinging to his legs, laughing ant 
shouting as they stopped catching live wasps from the puddle 
on the terrace of the well in Kucha Billimaran and ran to him 
At that Ananta began, playfully, to sway and snort like a bull 
The children only laughed the more and wouldn't leave off S< 
he lifted the cauldron, put it down on the wooden platform- of i 
closed shop, rolled his eyes like a tired hull, phewed hot bread 
from his mouth and leaned back. 

Immediately he had done that he could hear the clock ii 
the tower striking huge gong notes of the hour what was th 
time? Ananta wondered. And he answered, "Eleven,* fron 
the way the shaft of sunlight was falling across Billlmarar 
And for a moment he applied his attention to the gong note 
and listened, keeping the children at bay with one hand, whil 
his eyes stared with a rapt expression into the void before bin 
as though, right at the moment that he had been caught in th 
world of time, the timeless world had pulled him hack to th 
eternities before watches and clocks had come into Hindustai 
before all the hurry and scurry had begun to dominate his Jif 
The nostalgia for the past occupied him, the longing for tl 
chaotic world in which one could make day and night one i 
work and then play about like these children bn the moat 
earned from piecework. He felt that to some extent he was sti 
doing that, though he was more conscious than other thathiars th 
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the coppersmith’s trade and other handicrafts could never over- 
take the wastage of the new life with its quick changes of fashions 
in utensils, just as the rule of Maharaja Ranjit Singh could not 
come back, with its absence of trains, canals, machines and its 
ease and luxury. All this occurred to him in a flash. But, almost 
as soon as the feeling came, he dismissed it impatiently and 

turned to the children. , 

‘Uncle Ananta, give me a pice, said Rhoda. 

‘Uncle, give me one two,’ said Durga, the little daughter of 


Ball ‘*Uncle, oh, uncle, give me one,’ said Rama, the younger 
brother of Ralia. 

‘And me,’ said the son of a hillman coolie. 

The other little girls and boys stood round the cauldron, 
fingering it and making smudges on it with their dirty hands. 

‘Now lay off me and that deg, children,’ said Ananta. ‘Have 
you ever known of anyone being paid a pice for doing nothing in 
this new world of ours?’ _ 

‘Yes, me,’ said Rhoda. ‘You gave me two pice on the day 
of the Spring Festival.’ . , . , _ , 

‘And the basket of puns this morning, said Rama, shy 
because he was older. 

‘Han, but festivals are another matter,’ said Ananta, assuming 
a child’s tone of voice. ‘And, as for the puris, they were charity 
from someone who wanted to go to heaven. But I mean on 
ordinary working days?’ , . , , . , 

‘You gave me one only three days ago, said Durga. And 
Bapu told me off for taking it from you.’ _ 

‘And you gave me one for buying dry mango juice too, said 


Rhoda. , CT> 

‘Acha, what is done is done, friends,’ said Ananta. But now 
I am making another rule. You will get a pice only if you do 
something to earn it.’ 

‘Can I run an errand for you?’ Rhoda said. 

‘Oh, I will go,’ Durga said with a coy expression. 

‘Nahin, I will go, let me,’ Rama offered. ‘I am bigger than 
you two.* 

‘You will all go,’ Ananta said. ‘You will all help me to carry 
this deg and you will get a pice each for doing so.’ 

The children shouted and jumped for joy and began pulling, 
pushing and tugging at the cauldron. 

‘No, not like animals,’ said Ananta. T will put it on the 
wheelcart of the pickle-makers there and you shall push the cart. 
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He raised the cauldron from the platform and heade 
towards the shed where the pickle-makers kept their little cart 
with the children trooping behind him, excited, hannv atl ' 
hilarious. ^ 

_ ‘They want to push this cart with my deg on it, Munshi ’ h 
said to the clerk of the pickle factory. T will bring it back-1— 
‘Take it, brother, 5 said the Munshi, ‘they will make' less non 
about the place and I shall be able to do my figures in peace 
What with the noise of the factory them- this lane has becomes., 
unrelieved hell! 5 ea ' 

Ananta settled the cauldron on the cart and then negotiate 
the vehicle on the rough surface of Kucha Billimanm, agains 
the noisy, rasping protests of the children, who wanted topushi 
all by themselves. As soon as they had got into the square when 
I Kucha Billimaran cut into the Bazar Kaserian, Ananta withdrew 
i and left it to their mercy, thinking of Murrain's words about tht 
factory and realizing how, inside him, if lie was to be honest ht 
felt as frightened of the consequences of the factory’s coming « 
everyone else, in spite of the optimistic way hr had 'been talking 
in spite of the enthusiasm he had worked up in himself. 81 
As the children’s enthusiasm to push the cart was more force, 
ful than their physique, he had to help them after they had been 
straining in vain for a moment. But he made a show of exerting 
his full force, so that they got the feeling that it was mainly they 
and not he, who were pushing the vehicle. 71 

The Kaseras were arranging their wares of brass, bronze, 
copper on the boards of their low, narrow ships, murmuring, 
Om, Om Han Shiva, Radhc Sham, Bhairon Mai, Radhe Sham, 
ivnsnan, Ram, Ram/ and the various names of God, joining 
c w S effiRies °mnn«ha, the F.Iephant-hradcd God 

of Wealth, showing the incense of half-incandescent thup to the 
tawdry-coloured oleographs of saints, putting garlands around 
them, or splashing holy water into the depths of the caverns, on 
their greasy cushions and their shop-fronts. 

The shrill laughter of the children pushing the cart bumi 
upon this solemn, airless world like a fresh gust, of wind. Annua 
was afraid that some Kasera or other might, object to the racket 
me children were kicking up if he took them too deep into the 
Bazar. So he halted and said : 

further™ y ° U haVe camed V our reward ; you need not come an: 
criet/^H^selet us*’^ 118 ^ w * wam t# > ^ n<de !’ the childrw 
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on the platform. Then he glanced at its base to make sure tha 
the shaking in the cart had not done any damage to it. 

‘Are you looking to see if those brats have dented it?’ said U 
Chand, lifting his jowl so that his regular features were cover© 

with a frown. 

‘No, only admiring my handiwork for the last time?* Anant 
lied. ‘It is a pity I can’t keep it to have sweet rice cooked ini 
to distribute at my wedding/ 

Lai Chand resumed work on his ledger almost as if Anant 
were not there. Ananta secured a precarious hold on the edge c 
the platform with his rump and waited, fanning himself the whil 
with an end of his greasy, sweat-covered shirt. 

‘Are you going to do any wrestling at the big akhara, Usta 
Ananta Ram?’ asked Allah Bux, the tinsmith next door, who* 
own broken ears betokened his addiction to the wrestling-ring, 
‘Ohe nahin, brother, I can’t get the time even to wash my bo 
tom properly,’ said Ananta. T have been at this deg since dawn 
‘That explains why you are here so early/ said lad Chan 
ironically. 

‘Where is Lalla Khushal Chand today?’ Ananta ash 
‘Perhaps he could take delivery of this. Could you call him 

he is upstairs?’ 

‘It is early morning, you know, and we haven’t even earn? 
a pice,’ said Lai Chand, undoing the upper button of his musl 
shirt. ‘I don’t know what time the shops open in Bombai, bi 
here we still start business about midday, you know/ 

‘We thathiars have to work all hours, Lalla Lai Cham 
especially nowadays/ 

‘Don’t you think anyone else works? I have been at tl 

ledger all night/ 

Lai Chand screwed his face tighter with annoyance so th 
his high cheekbones stood out like the shining blades of a we 

polished chopper. 

*Ah, but every figure there means wealth, while every star < 
that cauldron means only the hope of a modest wage/ 

For a moment the dealer deliberately restrained himself, wi 
a view to asserting the dignified calm which was his ideal of 
superior dealer in negotiations with low thathiars. Then he m 
‘Yes, there is a debit side as well as a credit side in the ledg< 
But what can a thathiar know about figures ?* 

‘Where is Lalla Khushal Chand?’ 

Ananta wanted to bring the conversation discreetly to t 
question of his wages. 
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, ‘He has gone to the station with Uncle Gokul Chand to get 
delivery of some goods.’ 

‘Oh, r didn’t know that you had shares in the new factory too. 
Lalla Lai Chanel !’ 

‘If you want information about the factory from me, you have 
come to the wrong quarter — I don’t know what things arc 
coming to ! Everyone is anxious to know all about the factory.’ 

‘You need not be surprised at my inquiry, Lalla Lai Chand. 
After all, we arc workers and you are employers, and we can’t 
get on without each other, as things stand. But I have been 
refused a job at the factory. So it doesn’t really matter to me 
who runs it. X would like to go on making these clegs for you. 
Perhaps you could give me the wages and also some sheets of 
copper for all those thathiars who are unemployed ... We 
will ’ 

‘Put that deg on the scale there.’ 

Ananta jumped up to the platform and hooked up the scales 
which stood in the corner, put the cauldron on one pan and the 
iron weights on the other. 

Lai Chand came over and began to adjust the scales and 
count the iron weights, mumbling the figures under his breath 
the while, his contempt for tire dirty tunic’d coppersmith making 
him withdraw a little. 

‘Five rupees, seven annas,’ he said. 

‘Ham?’ said Ananta, taken aback. ‘Five rupees, seven 
annas?’ 

‘I have told you counting and adding were never a copper- 
smith's strong point,’ Lai Chand said, with an irony which did 
not disguise his embarrassment. And he had to repeat, ‘Five 
rupees, seven annas,’ as though to assure himself that that was 
the price he was going to olfer and stick to. . . . ‘And don’t 
tread on that white sheet on the platform with your paws.’ 

‘Are you joking, Lalla Lai Chand?’ 

‘No, I am not. That is the wage for a deg in the bazaar 
today. Go and ask any Kasera. We have had to reduce wages 
because there is no demand for these utensils now. People 
iaven’t the money to buy utensils. And the market for this kind 
pf work is contracting everywhere.’ 

‘You have reduced wages rather than raise them. That is a 
puan^je thing to happen in these times when everything is so 

* *1 }* ave told you that I haven’t sold a thing this morning, and 
K don t want a row over the first deal. So . . .’ 
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‘Oh, Lalla Lai Chand, open the case and give me the fair 
wage which you have always given me, and —another sheet of 
copper.* 

‘Five rupees, seven annas ! And you will agree that you are 
lucky to get work, when every one of your brothers is workless, 1 

Lai Chand repeated the sum he had already offered curdy 
and sat down to open the cash-box beside him. Then he toot 
the money out and, counting it:, put it before Ananta. 

‘But, Lalla Lai Chand!— ^ 

‘There is no talk of but, that is the wage in tine market, I tell 
you. And you ought to realize I am being very considerate to 
you for old times’ sake.* 

‘But you can’t reduce an established wage. Give me what 
you have always given me. It is not a mere figure in a ledger, 
It represents work, labour, the days 1 have spent on it this cleg!’ 

‘I say you should think yourself lucky that you got work at 
all. Think of your other friends, Ralia and all the others, % 
believed in your craftsmanship and we gave you the copper tc 
make a deg. It is dead stock and won’t be sold for years. Nou 
take the money or throw it away* -that is your own lookout,* 

‘But Lalla Khushal Chand gave me the copper sheet anc 
there has surely been a mistake, for he never mentioned that 
wages have been reduced.’ 

‘There he is, I can see him by the banyan tree, talking tt 
someone. I will ask him what wages he promised you.’ And hi 
flushed a vivid red with heat and anger, and beads of penpiratiot 
gathered on his nose. 

‘Han, please do. I will call him. . . . Eh, Lalla Khusha 

Chand!* 

‘He is coming, he is coming, don’t be impatient.’ 

Ananta scooped the sweat on his forehead in the palm of hi 
right hand and threw it on the damp earth of the bazaar unde 
the shadow of the banyan tree. Khushal Chand did not haste 
back at the call And the tension between Lai Chand and Anant 
grew to breaking-point, because each of them was sure tha 
Khushal Chand would give evidence in his favour, Ananta wa 
sure that no revised wage had been mentioned and that, then 
fore, the old wage stood. Lai Chand was certain that th 
younger brother had passed on the collective decision that th 
dealers had arrived at : to reduce wages for piecework below th 
level of the standard wage in the new factory in which the xna 
important dealers had bought shares. 

After waiting for a few moments, doubt availed Lai Chand 
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mind that Khushal Ghand may have forgotten to mention the 
revised wage. He ducked his head forward and called to his 
brother. 

‘Ohe, Khushal !’ Lai Ghand called, and before his brother had 
ascended the steps to the platform of the shop: ‘You did tell this 
thathiar that the wages for piecework have been reduced 
didn’t you?’ ’ 

‘Yes,’ Khushal said, rather flustered. ‘No’— he corrected 
himself. I am afraid I didn’t.’ 

‘But you had it in your mind to tell him, surely!’ Lai Ghand 
suggested. 

‘No, answered Khushal, going pale. ‘I didn’t discuss wages 
with him at: all. 

‘You knew, though, didn’t you?’ 

‘Yes, but I forgot to mention it.’ 

‘II you had the new rate in your mind, and that is the rate 
being paid in the whole market, that is good enough for me, and 
I shall pay him that rate.' 

Acha, said Khushal, taking his hand to the end of his dhoti, 
where he kept his money tied in a knot, ‘I will pay him the 
balance between the old rate and the new rate. It is my fault.’ 

‘Oh, there is no talk,’ said Ananta, responding to KhushaFs 
generous gesture. ‘I don’t see why you should have to pay the 
penalty for a mere trick of the memory. If that is the new rate, 

I will take that money.’ 

And lie picked up the five rupees, seven annas. 

I hat is the wage,’ Lai Ghand said, with a sigh of relief. 
And I tell you we have been very considerate to you.’ 

Did yon get delivery of the goods, Lalla Khushal Ghand?’ 
asked Atlanta, evading Lai Chand’s explanation and getting 
ready to go. ° 

‘Whether he did or not we are not giving away any more 
sheets of copper for piecework,’ said Lai Ghand. ‘Don’t let 
there be any ntistake or forgetfulness about that, anyone. The 
factory needs all the supplies we can get,’ 

‘Acha, if that is the talk, then I had better go home and 
change my profession,’ said Atlanta bitterly. ‘And thank you for 
Showing me all that consideration.* 

, ‘ That » yo'ir lookout,’ said Lai Ghand, ‘if you feel the time 
pas come for you to change your profession.’ 

L Anant : Ram, you must take this extra money,’ said Khushal 
Ghand. ‘It is only fair that you should.’ ’ 

No, brother, there is no talk of money ; it is a question of the 
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heart,’ said Ananta with a laugh, making a show of heroism, 
though he was raging inside him. 

And he laughed an embarrassed laugh to control his bitter- 
ness, put his hand on the handle of the pickle-maker's cart and 
walked away. 


XIV 

‘OH — S-Q-NN, ASK HIM THEN~A.SK HIM FOR ■ "ANOTHER BOTTLE 
ask him!’ said Ralia drunkcnly, as he sat with Dina on the 
platform of Bali’s little grocery and sherbet shop in the square 
where Kucha Billimaran cut into Bazar Kascrian. 

‘Let us go/ answered Dina, and hiccupped before completing 
the answer. Then he belched and said, all in a mouthful; ‘Lc 
us go back to the Drink Shop . . . dome . . .’ He hac 
only had a small quantity of drink and was comparative]!] 
sober. 

‘Oh putar . . . ohc putre, your Aunt (Jaunm will heat me 
. . . I don’t want to go . . .’said Ralia, his eyes rolling sleepily 
in the lolling head. ‘And . . . I am thirsty ! . . . Do you hear 
son, I am thirsty. ... I have been thirsty for a week and yoi 
have kept me from drinking. 1 He raised his hand alraos 
threateningly and Dina cowered. But Ralia was only makinj 
an extravagant gesture. ‘Oh, son of Tamur Lang, I am thirst 

like that Sun in the heavens now, and —where is he ? That soi 

of a bitch?’ 

‘Not Sun— -that is the Moon!' protested Dina, lifting hi 
eyelids from the stupor he clownishly affected just to keep in tun 

with his drunken companion. 

‘You take a bet on it— that is the Sun! . . A rallied Ralia 
‘I know it is Sun because you— didn’t let me have a whaekathei 
... I hope Gauran is not listening. »But I should have like 
to have a whackatoneofthcm, see !’ 

‘I don’t see— and that is the Moon, not the Sun/ said Dim 
burying his head in his arms, Tam sleepy! . , / 

1 ‘Ohen putar ... I have — wonmybet, now get me the mow 
and I, can buy some more liquor From that son of a bitch 
insisted, Ralia, shaking his friend till the latter nearly fell 

‘Don’t you call me son of a bitch!’ Dina protested. 

‘Oh, it isn’t you . . , it’s that—-’ 

‘Now, then, brothers/ said Bali, approaching with a slab ( 
ice in his hands from a cart in the square. ‘Scram.’ 
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‘You, Bali Seth, you decide— is it the Sun nr \x 
there?’ said Ralia. 'He says itV*— 1C ^ oon U P 

I have no time for such trifles,’ said * * * . 

~ .»» ’ dm 0dlL Hie ice is cold 


away ! 


in my hand. Get 

1 have a bet with him * 'brother a h**t * ;#4 t> „p 

S * r y “ say il “ *■* 1 & 25 

sho^sA^r ; c » * *• 

i" i t * . , viauz i to come shoutme 

me for harbourmg you Already your son Rhoda has a n Lt 
asking for you several tunes.’ Ktn ncrc 

‘Oh, rapernother everyone » , 

his face swollen with dn nkwrnk 
Not even for the Tunda La, !’ Aud 

Lancs elbow ho sa.d : ‘Why, oho Choohe Shah mtr 

Don ( ! shnllod Dina, red-eyed and eveitoH ’ ‘n „ 

Choohe Shah!’ And ,ho ros, ?>f hi, 1 , ' J . )on ‘ cal1 mt - 

i tit 1 tiis wotd.s were drowned n 

huge held, which rose from his intern -it i 1 nta J , n a 

against the Hide liquid which had soured it. ‘I am'nTmoS 
even if you fancy yourself as a wrestler mouse, 

*•*». *■*« 

before ‘Oho h',,4 DtJ ™»y proud and haughty a second 
surely' has some iJulcn hidd^^S"" 1 ””* Hc haS ~ he 

suit Khocia here asking whether you have got any flour for the 

ses •£ ^ 

She ‘Oh(- ll "nmr^t l ' ,l * C ' ,I ’ ,lr ' W D a '?“4»nSSriii”r ! . 

.hot, u ’ ■ > m,r *™*™, sard Dina, lifting his head from 

hollows of hts mtcrtwmed arms, a gentle lighten his buffoon? 

«*■ * 4 a Du ”:. 

ThchSiT’iilE'k'r 111 T' ,lly ™. ,kl '/ ou <al dung and drink 

aBain - And ■ — 1 
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‘Give me the urine — it isn’t his money. ... It i s h* 
mother’s , 5 Ralia repeated, violent and nasty. ‘And he h** 
stolen — t— * nas 

‘Shurrup! ... Bastard!’ shouted Dina, as he sprang from 
his seat. Abominable fellow. ‘If you say fire it will not bum J 
mouth. I am no thief.’ ™ 

‘Ohe, brothers! Ohe . . .’ said Bali, as he came between 
them. Go your separate ways. It is no use for fire and cotton 
to be together. Go. Have some respect for my customers 
Look, there is Mahasha Hans Raj co min g.’ 

‘What are we if not customers?’ said Dina, sitting back verv 
much on his dignity against the grocer now and forgetting hi 
quarrel with Ralia. 6 s 

‘We are not the lovers of your mother!’ taunted Ralia 
backing up Dina. ‘All we want is more — ’ ’ 

, . l° he , c j}?P kar!’ Bali said, cautioning him. And, twisting 
his face deliberately, he put on a meek expression and joined hi 
^ an ^? respectfully to the august person who was approaching 
. ™ sha Hans Raj was a stocky, middle-aged man. His 
beautifully-modelled visage was like that of the god Krishna 
with a complexion like that of the cowdust hour, though the 

™T?- ed ! a u- CS he r re Seemed t0 S ive a somewhat sinister 
concentration to his small eyes, and his face seemed to have been 

hardened by the excess of moral energy which inspired him. He 
had been brought up in the reformist Neo-Hindu Araya Samai 
hence the appellation Mahasha, but not finding enough room for 
h* rehgio-pohtical beliefs in that society, he had joined £ 
Congress. Certainly, no one could call his patriotism ‘the last 
refuge of a scoundrel , for his sincerity was patent, but his prie- 
§?shness was, nevertheless, frightening to the two drunkards as 
indeed even to the grocer Bali, and everyone else For apart 
p 0m , * e fact that he was a hundred per cent for Mahatma 

r g thC G ° lden A § e in rndia > and 
ScWa rpHwi rf hC WreStl i ng ' nn S and the ideal of brah- 

SStX’r bl b Me ’ n f ^ Uch was known of his ^tlook on life 
except that he was one of the accused with Purun Singh Bhaeat 

FirSt cU« C M hl - h WaS b r ing argued in the c °urt of Mr. Silver, 
First-class Magistrate of Amritsar, on the charge of making 
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of the leader's will that advanced like -i r * , 

before the leader. ‘Aik 1 1 < Ion ’t see why r'shc >ukr r . lg lteo “ sness 

to anyone. Mam;ui,n . . . of pi « ' “*?“* 
‘I fell at your fee,, Mahashaji,’ WhSm.* 1 ' ' 004 * * * d «**’ 
I fall at your ieet, Baliii.’ the , , , 

grocer’s greeting formally. Then la n-mV.'i ac * cnt,w ^ c dged the 
two drunkards with a stern ukI vieil 1( M< ’ con tinplated the 
with a mild laugh: ‘VVltv are t'hev so vid i ,P’ aM<1 asked Bali, 
brothers?’ , ' 1 M> ‘ sad u,di ^ <>*«• two thathiar 

Bali didn't answer, hut smiled a*wI . r 
Dina nor Ralia were foclim* well onnmrh Vr * coursc » neither 
world to answer. h ‘‘ ' m,,, « h d,s i*»ed towards the 

‘Why, brothers?’ the Mah tsh > f i ..... » • , . 

solve their problems. For hr had’ l,, ,' 1 J f l ? bcd > a , nxi °us to 
quarter and had, in lim, ‘ „ e t . ■ & !T ,hr j» the 

of the issue facing the tl . t rs ' ‘ W l ?, preacl ‘ , a soluti «» 

student Satyapal then- n-li.s mi ’ “ thc mmbIe? That 

‘Our mother has died r s dd T # 

‘You ask Balm Satyapal. He faiU? « * face ‘ 

Luna co u kin t help burst im/ ini a i * i * . 

generally he laughed Inly at hfs own jo £ th “» thou « h 

tobSft came at Hire’s, the 

young man vd.h an ly hj> h ^1 ftS? , A tall > thin 
marks u,,„ „„„ , ** 

up 2j„k“ “ V " y I hiccup] old woman,' answered Dina, to keep 

. ■ ‘I see. 

‘The In! - t u \ l< 1 ,k aftcr y (JI » now?’ 

Bali, ‘the d- uiJf/tir if £*“}*« r tha ' hiars (: <»dd have had,’ said 

*-« *>"S our for the Tunda LaU* ™ of P Ic "“ re ' 

Zfcm ” Vcry C0 ”' rn ' d ab °“ r» ’ tegan 
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■ ‘Oh, don’t you joke at my expense, Balm,’ protested tv 
H e was often called Tunda Lat,Limp Lord, by hi ftSjJ 
on account of the limp in his leg. J uends 

‘He means the Angrezi Sarkar,’ said the Muhasha 
Don t you see,’ said Satyapal, ‘that they are flooding 
country with the instruments of destruction? At first a! 
brought railways telephones anti telegrams; now tlev .I 
bringing that engine of death, the aeroplane. All f ( ,r L 
and because they are hungry for markets. Big , s J ant in ’ 

big contracts. And the lackeys of imperialism hm- tg 

For ought we know,’ then mocked Ralia, Wftirli Dhar ms 
Gokul.Chand are making parts lor these steel birds in their 
factory at the bidding ol the white race.’ ier 

‘Never a truer word said in jest,’ said Satyapal 
1 don t know about the intentions of Murii Dhar and Gobi 
Chand, who are sympathetic to religion,’ said Muh-isln wl 
Raj, the spiritual leader, hedging. 1 Ush,x 1Ians 

‘But I hear there are some who want you to take no ioh« 
these works of the Devil,’ Satyapal came to thr rh; ir J ‘M 
came to tell you is that these men who are tulvS ng yoifar 
Communists 1/ you do what they toll v« v < m will he ™ 

,hdr rt- 3 

gainst rurun omgh Bhagat' and Atlanta. Not inelmed »„ 

S& H WeVC t} r ’ sensing a sympathy for the bosses in 
Mahasha Hans Raj, they turned a deaf ear to Ids genKte 

SdSSta? <«T Satyapal's aSS 

■* - 

^“fetTdie“H™'R"''‘ ll ' : '?' y .“r k i " ,r " ; "* iiv « “i 

Satyapal „h» he' ask,' whfStu so in for , It wiUl 1 ! ab " 

butldoa^ with hi Kd cR£^ffi k P um '‘ iam ’ 

<v N u /? be Balm Satyapal k rkht > 

• which is lost ‘m worHne'madJ* ^ “P iritUi ‘hatisfaction 

trying to pei;u^e £ S toZt in ^^ 8ai , d Mahashu Hans *4 

had for rejecting theSS^inc decpcr Kmom which » 

rue, said Satyapal, taking advantage of the doubts 
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about machines raised by the spiritual leader and working up for 
a harangue as he found the two drunks suppressing their yawns. 

But Mahaska Hans Raj asserted himself for a moment by 
raising his hand and saying: ‘It is a question of good and evil 
of the age of truth against the age of falsehood, of the world when 
there was light against the world of darkness, of the India in 
which we had a great civilization and everyone was a peasant 
who ate a bellyful and the machine-ridden India we are 
threatened with by those who want to reproduce here the con- 
ditions of the atheistic West * 

Of Bolshevist Russia, cut in Satyapal, ‘where the party in 
power wants to mechanize the very soul of man to produce 
machine-men with their mass-production and their five-year 
plans! I tell you, as I have told Uncle Viroo, that the white race 
want to bait ns with more money and to harness us to the chariot 
of then wax s, which will just smother us under their wheels and 
consign us into the abysses of hell. . . 

‘Satyapal,’ protested the Mahasha, ‘don't talk of the white 
race and black race. 1 alk of our cultural differences with our 
bt other ia 1 r opeuns, but not of Asia and Europe, like the Japanese/ 

In die fumes of drunken ennui that covered the faces of Ralia 
and Dina, on the brink of their ruin and before the emptiness of 
their yawns, these sentiments aroused memories of the altercation 
between Viroo and Ananta at the bunga of Sant Harnaxn Das* 
they could riot se<; the subtle differences between the Mahasha 
and Satyapal. They clutched at the clouds of heat and stretched 
themselves as if they were aching with an intense yearning to 
grasp their destiny between the two poles of their actual desire 
for a job and their evasive drifting into the nothing of drunken- 
ness. 

‘Wake up, brothers/ exhorted Satyapal, wake up, before, you 
fall into the pit of oblivion. For that is where they are taking 
you. In order to ensure that the student Satyapal should not 
pervert his gospel, Mahasha Hans Raj interrupted the boy 
deliberately : , 

The Western ethos has made machinery the New Messiah. 

I he source of all higher and better life comes to man from his 
spiritual mind, but they are for abolishing personality. . , . 
Mahatma Gandhi has said that it is every man’s duty to resist 
the Sarkar and the evils of Europe which are flooding into the 
country. Only the evils, remember, not the good. And the sage 
knows that our happiness lies in the acceptance of this duty — the 
mysterious God-like sense of duty which is greater than all petty 
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considerations of want and family demands. . . . We are men 
and men owe obedience to some ^ God, or Higher Power, like 
Duty. We must, therefore, submit and sacrifice everything to 
this higher thing which lives and acts through us, otherwise we 
are doomed. . . . Our land has been known for the greater 
value it has placed on this higher power, on this something which 
is superior to us all.' 

The Mahasha's face was strained even as his words became 
more and more abstract. He seemed to be consumed by an inner 
tension, between the man of religion who believed in the ancient 
spiritual splendour of the Vedie age, and yet knew that most of 
the other members of the revivalist Ary a Samaj, as well as the 
Congress, were the very men who, contrary to their religious 
ideals, were hastening the industrial revolution in India for profit 
So he had resolved all his doubts about the loss of spiritual satis- 
faction portended by machine work to the labourer, by the mono- 
tony and lack of individual character threatened by the industrial 
civilization, by beckoning a dark ‘something'. 


We are not oxen,' Lashed Sutyapai, so that his pock-marked 
face contorted into a pitiless, ugly scowl. 

Excited by the excessive priggishness of the student leader, 
and half persuaded of the truth of what he had said, Ralia was 
overcome by a maddening wave of hysteria against Murli and 
Gokul from the grovelling pit of his stomach. 

‘What about those pious Arya Samaj is of* yours, Murli and 
his family?' he bawled at Mahashu I Ians Raj, ‘They are 
destroying our homes. Why don't you blame them squarely as 
Babu Satyapal does? 'They have brought the engines/ 

And then, before anyone could control him/ he closed his 
mouth and simulate^ the sound of steam bursting and the phuff, 
phuff of an engine m a violent caricature of* the factory in Bilik 
maran which soon gathered force and became the forward drive 
of the belt and the backward pull of the pistons as, jumping off 
the platform of the shop, he went with short, .sudden steps up to 
the middle of the square and back, ‘Chappur ( ihappar Channaf 
he shouted, as he had done outside the factory this morning, 
GJieekh Cheekh! , , . Phuff . . , Phuff . . , We are not 

Ph ff * ’ ’> Ghappar Gha P par * * * Cheekh . , . Phuff ♦ , , 


The mockdieroic dance of Ralia’g representation of the 
machines m Bilhmaran demolished the gentle attitude of 

Mahasha Hans Raj and made it a joke. Satyapal felt embar- 
rassed at the disrespect implied in this and tried to control 
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he is !’ saidRalia^' thc fiTca( rcvolu < ionary that he thit 

get into his way, h^mSh” nm a Wh. ‘I| 

I shall get ofl his track.’ ' ‘ ( * U1 m V own safe 

» j- / been home since I fV , „ 

^"1 *?,. 

"■•^SS.'SL 

I am sorry I have to go,’ said I t m* U , x 
coming to collect Sardar Punin Kin ,)! o ' An;mta > *butl« 
■»y v»y.» .he court inV 'ISi'. 1 

Ananta joined his hands to the spirit.. ,1 i ( . , 

Ananta looks like a stemi-e., ',!;!! >. I, : u ! n ' Carnally, 

Ra §; ])f in X aml blowing and .sorting!’ *' M “ <1,,mrnen * 

been getting' ” I wi!l‘sr <<r ! Mu> ' ‘ H( ‘ <» 

Jhe talk of the leaders seemed n i s lI1 \ U!i a drink.' 
complex and abstract it was Zi 'i ^'c l ’ rr l , . lt ‘* nl HaliaJ 
Murh and Co. against the whht . * . f,u ' tonra > and yet ft 
proposing no course of action. ‘ Um yn srtt,in K nothin 
Wow much did you get’- 1 ’ he id.,, i * 

-T/ncndiy and giving him’ the h'enef ^'T^i T lined t0 & 

1 “ spi “ # 

tittS' answ ' red Ananta wit'ha rwrrim d'.”? ‘" aund “j 
bitterness. restr,um tf tat exaggerated M 

‘S at d’ D . ina I said > sh ocketl. 

God, that’s the limit!’ shouted Rail, 

The rates of piecework . , .. 4 , 
tear-stained eyes. ‘Actually k‘h OI | C ! said Ananta, witl 
difference between the S S ; Cha,lli offered me tht 
Pocket, but I refused to takj it.* n<?W ra,c ihn " hisowij 

'^|«”Jwa 1 Sr.h d e e SSy“ y "" r ftw '' DM 

•Give “pi. of gout! cough.' 

lgn ?™ghis friend. *’ Bah bro ‘her,’ said Anama, 

Bali importt^3yf n ^ ng t ^ , ^Seth Anant Ram?’ asked 

nc ol> »quiousness of the smd 
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shopkeeper towards every customer, soul man or machine 
man. 

‘No, I want to cool myself down,’ Ananta said. ‘Sherbet of 
Sonfand the arck of Keora.’ 

He was still shaking with fury as he sat down on the edge of 
the platform of Bali’s cavern and began to wipe the sweat off his 
face with an end of his dhoti. His temples throbbed violentiy in 
the heat and before him the future stood pregnant with the 
unknown doom of all his hopes and wishes. 1 b 

‘What is to be done, then ?’ Ralia said, after a while, challeng- 
ing Ananta for his untoward silence as well as arraigning him fn 
the name of the student Satyapal. & 

Sparks of fire and flashes of lightning rushed through 
Ananta’s body as the shafts of the sun fell from above the sack- 
cloth awning on his hairy legs, He did not know what was to be 
done immediately, for, though he had a long-breathed sense, at 
the moment he felt t oo involved in the drama of his own humilia- 
tion to offer himself to them, red flag in hand. The track which 
fee felt he had somewhat cleared after his talk with the poet 
jPurun Singh Bhagat was now littered with his own black feelings 
and the shadow of Satyapal’s form which he had seen crossing 
his path. He knew that a few impressionable young students, 
who had listened to Japanese propaganda, hated the poet 
[jecause of the fine shades and subtleties, the wisdom, of the 
letter’s mind ; and that Satyapal despised him, Ananta 1 , because 
ie was known to have been working with the orthodox trade 
unionists of Bombay. Bunin Singh Bhagat, of course, being a 
han of explanations and arguments, was safe from the speeches 
)f Satyapal, and could even frighten him with the devotion, 
inselfishness and spirit of sacrifice he retained, though he had 
enounced religion and was not quite popular with the upper- 
iass Congress leaders like Mahasha Hans Raj, as well as with the 
farious sectarian groups. 

But he, Ananta, was much more vulnerable. For against the 
cligion and morality which Hans Raj championed, he could only 
iffer the rule of thumb built on his instinctive knowledge and 
Experience of other people, and what little theory he had picked 
ip at Bombay was not sharp enough to combat the clever 
•atyapal, who built all his hopes on a sincere shrill voice and 
hriller emotions.. In spite, however, of the positive aspect of his 
ielief in Revolution as the only cure for the mismanagement of 
fe by capitalists in Vilayat. in Bombay and Ahmedabad, and 
is* belief in the new brotherhood of trade unions which would 
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help to bring about Revolution, in spite of his utter faith in th 
myth of Revolution, his sense of inferiority arising from his non 
possession of much book knowledge made him regard Satyapal a 
a redoubtable adversary. He knew that the boy had the abiliti 
to huckster the indiscriminating by the fire of his eloquence ant 
to whip them up to a moral frenzy. 

‘Give them some sherbet too, Bali,’ Ananta said, as he sav 
the grocer filling one tumbler. 

‘Ohe nahin !’ protested Ralia and Dina together wit! 
characteristic Punjabi politeness. ‘Ohe nahin !’ 

‘Come on, have some, friends. All accounts are kept in tht 
heart.’ 

‘They want something stronger, Seth Anant Ram,’ said Bali 
‘And I can’t give them any more liquor after they have emptied 
the Kalal khana in the morning. Besides, if the poolc got to 
know, it would land me in gaol for two years. ... I hear they 
are tightening up things all round. ... It is a bad time for us 
shopkeepers as well as for people.' If we take the trouble of get- 
ting supplies and charge our price we are called black marketeers' 
and if we have empty shops, then you folk come shouting at 
us.’ 6 

‘Everyone is crying bitter tears,’ said Ralia. ‘Everyone’s 
mother seems^ to have died ! . . . I can’t understand it. 

I thought until this morning that only we thathiars were hungry 
and wretched and helpless. Now there comes that Mahasha 
Hans Raj saying the merchants and dealers are as badly off as 
we.’ 

‘Poor men, brothers,’ said Ananta, ‘have several ways ol 
They can choose to work for the merchants and dealers 
and die off slowly but surely. I call this way of dying “death by 
t e indifference of the capitalists”. But men can choose another 
way of death. And that is when they band together and say: 

You have made such a mess of everything, because you con- 
sidered profits as your god; so clear out now and let us rebuild 
the world to suit everyone and not only for a few of you !” The 
capitalists answer this demand either by making the workers 
hate their brethren in another country and thus bring about 
death by die wars of the capitalists”. Or they shoot down the 
workers and thus bring about another kind of death— “death by 
revolution against the capitalists”. I know which of these deaths 
is best,, but we shall have to die many deaths before the final 
liberation which is life. There is no other solution for us. 
because the merchants are blind and will not voluntarily restrain 
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irescnptions. And I have business to do now. So.’ ’ 

Ananta took the hint and got up, but Ralia and Dina sat 
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hope pulled him between wan care and feeble no-care, 
enveloped him in the strange aura of the lactory’s roar 

And as he contemplated, with furtive glances, the rough 
corners of the stables and outhouses from which the day plaster 
° ivmo-ine like festoons in the glare of the electric bulbs which 
Se the okl darkness into light, he swept up the steel and brass 
Shavings from the floor into a heap by the door. He moved his 
finvers gingerly, both because he was afraid of cutting his hand 
S' their sharp edges and because he felt the. humiliation of 
being asked to start at the bottom and do an unskilled job before 
being allowed to go near a machine. He had bent copper ends 
and brass ends or any useless part of a sheet left over after cutting 
the patterns for utensils in the old days, but, mostly, he used to 
set the boys Mehnga, Daula, Shilni or someone else to hammer 
those odd bits together to send back to the dealer for remelting. 
But now there were those boys, skilled mechanics who tended 
the machines while he had been reduced to the position of a 

swe ^ ie p ro traeted hum that was the undertone of the factory 
ceased fora moment and dumbly blended into a purple agony as 
that of a goat being butchered, and then it started with a swish 

aS Mehru could see Mehnga at the machine which was washing 
metal in a milk-white liquid, his monkey-face looking all round 
for mischief. Fatty Daula, with his round bail of a face, was 
filing away beyond him. Shibu, the broken-nosed, was soldering 
small brass boxes by the door, hi* eyes covered with goggles to 
protect him against the flying sparks so that they seemed to 
come out of his nostrils. In fact everyone was at it, standing 
by heaps of oily grey machines, moving their hands with quicK 
jerks as if they had been born armourers, efficient Sahib workmen 
or English engineers back from Vilayat like those at the Powe 
House, and not the sons of thathiars who had been wielding ^ 
hammers on solid anvils, sitting cross-legged m narrow, smoky 
shop hovels. He envied them and wondered how long it wouia 
take before he would be allowed to handle a machme-though 
I would he ever get used to the noise, the protracted hum tna 
throbbed in his sagging heart, the monotonous shrill, raspig 
whine of the big wheels revolving in a never-ending movement 
which made him so afraid, the sharp twangs of the small nwtmg 
machines that seemed to pluck the hair from the middle ert ms 
knitted eyebrows like a pair of tweezefa m the hands ot th > 

the dithyramb of the whole ragged rhythm of the workshop 
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He felt as though his soul was torn with the guilt of havim, 
taken this job over the heads of the other thathiars, and beim 
suddenly uprooted from the corner of the shop where he used 
to crouch making utensils, even as the metal before him wa! 
shrieking and wailing in the torture chamber of this fascinatiiw 
new purgatory where the heat was mounting to suffocation 
point. The clang of his old hammer had been harmonious for 
the rhythm of those beats came from the force of the hand con- 
trolled and yet free, maturing the raw metal into shape, till it 
became a whole before the eyes in a day; but the grey engines 
before him seemed to frighten him away, as it were, and the 
finished thing was nowhere in sight. 

He swept the shavings into a huge heap, wiped the sweat 
from his nose and stopped for breath. 

The others looked happy enough. Perhaps he too would set 
on to it, for after all it was his first day here. b ' 

His small, sore red eyes seemed to be swelling with the heat 
and he wiped them with the edge of his tunic. Then he sweet 
the shavings a little further, feeling useless because the work 
required no effort. 


But then he felt that he was lucky to get this job, to be one 
ot the thirty thathiars to be employed in the factory. And vet 
this realization made him feel bad because of the treachery to 
the brotherhood it implied. For why couldn’t they employ 
Ananta^and Raha and Viroo and Bhagoo and Arjun and all 


The feeling of guilt surged up, beneath the fear, above the 
glare of sunlight which poured cruelly in several shafts through 
the window with the iron bars in the back wall of the factory 
Ananta, with his experience of Bombay, could have been a 
wonderful foreman, instead of that bald-headed little bastard 

Sr^ Wlth A h n ?T^ d s P arr °w-face. He wondered why 
Murk Dhar and Gokul Chand, who were both such respectable 

„™ t es t s , men 1 > thls man > whom People called a shifty 

he ’ ^ eh f U ’ must not sa y anything about Channa 
11 “/ i 7 knCW character, for that would not be righteous. 

rV he ^ 0r e m an, coming towards him, in the white 
L u hhaki shorts— Quicksilver Channa. 

lashless P ink e yes and pretended that he 
’ hanH T» him ' Jhen wipmg the sweat from his neck with 
nand, he swept the shavings forward. 

as he nr^deH ™ ehru ’ 1 C ^ ed 9 hanna in a squeaky voice, eveu 
as he nodded over a machine, ‘how are you liking it?’ 
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‘Each one is happy in his own skin.’ 

Quicksilver Channa looked quizzically with his little pinched 
bird-like face and knew that there was a double meaning in 
his answer. He felt sheepish and apologetic, knowing that 
Mehru knew all about him, and he tried to be humorous, though 
the words that mounted to his tongue were rather cutting: 

‘You look as if there is mustard growing in your eyes.’ 

Thinking he had gone too far, he was frightened in his callow, 
abject soul, however, and walked up to Mehru. The new 
thathiar worker was equally afraid that his pink eyes might dis- 
qualify him for work here and cost him his job. So they both 
tried to be nice to each other. 

T must have some medicine put into my eyes, 5 Mehru said. 

‘Ohe,’ said Channa, seizing his opportunity, T will sell you 
some antimony powder which I bought from Kangra Hills. . . 
And he cast a surreptitious glance around lest someone should 
see him doing this deal, for everyone suspected that he was in 
the black market. 

Mehru had no choice in the face of the foreman’s offer and 
said: 

‘I should like to try it. 5 

c Acha, then I shall go and get it, 5 said Channa, turning like 
the quicksilver he was and walking away as if he were a cross- 
country runner exercising for the races at the Diwali Fair 
at Amritsar. 

Mehru sweated with the tension of this contact with the 
mighty little bully, and then broke into a fresh sweat at the 
thought: of the price he would have to pay for the antimony 
when he hadn’t a pice in his pocket. 

At that instant, however, he found Gopi, the eldest son of 
Sadanand, and grandson of Murli Dhar, coming towards him, 
and his heart began to throb at the new threat to his existence 
hat this implied. 

‘Grandpa saw you in the Durbar Sahib, 5 the boy said with 
he easy but patronizing familiarity of the boss's young son 
condescending to talk to' an older employee, so that his frame 
rtiffened visibly, his rather feminine, oblong pale face flushed a 
/ivid pink and hit* wide nostrils dilated a little. 

‘What, Lalla Murli Dhar?-— I didn’t see him V 

‘But grandpa has all-seeing eyes,’ said Gopi, trying to put 
significance into his phrase. 

‘Being in love with the Omniscient, I am sure he has become 
omnipresent himself, 5 Mehru said lamely, though in his heart 
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he felt he ought to have said : ‘Yes, your grandfather has stnl 
the light from everyone else’s eyes and left them all to Jri 
around. 5 gro P 

‘You see, Lalla Mehr Chand, 5 said Gopi, launching on 
uncalled-for apology for grandpa’s Omniscience, ‘these ignore 
illiterate oxen, the thathiars, do not realize what advanta? 
they would have if they honoured grandfather. He is a Municm 
Commissioner and Ghaudhri of the Bazar, and now he h 
joined this firm with Seth Gokul Chand, who is also a Munich 
Commissioner, and other wealthy and respectable deal™ 
(Though this was mainly at my suggestion, for grandpa is 0 1, 
and it was difficult for him to appreciate the advantages 
investing money in this factory.) But if only the thathian 
realized how, through him, their status was rising, they woulc 
not be joining hands with rogues of number ten, gundas an 
budmashes. . . . Now we might be taken into the Kasera 
class, so we are not asking all the thathiars to come to the be 
trothal ceremony of Nikka today, but only the respectable 
decent people among them and in the Aiya Samaj. . . . oi 
course, both grandpa and father have asked me to invite you ’ 

You will have to forgive me, 5 said Mehru instantly, as though 
he wanted to escape the trap before it was laid all round him 
I appreciate your kindnesses to me, but I haven’t even a ruD« 
to donate to little Nikka on the betrothal ceremony because I 
was unemployed for months and have only been here a day’ 

_Oh, don’t you worry about that : some hear kind words bv 
paying, some see splendour by luck. 5 

Mehru smiled, half amused at the cleverness with which 
Oopi had wrapped up his patronizing attitude and half em- 
barrassed at the obsequious manner in which the boy spoke. 

Come, Gopi said suddenly, ‘I will put you on to another, 
more interesting, job now that you have got used to the atmo- 
sphere of the factory. There is a press there, a wonderful inven- 
tion, which bends brass plates into boxes, one a minute. It looks 
simple, only there are four ways of adjusting the plate for the 
operation and only one of them is the right way. Come. I 

^Siy tha Come* ^ Y ° U wiU discover the right wf, 

hart^na e , ad ^ a f Ced Y kh his hand cordially resting on Mehfu’i 
and wlT *W ds a P ress with a revolving wheel on top 
was a >Sh A*?? ^ mac hmery. Mehru knew this promotion 
was a bribe, but he accepted it and all that it involved. 

on y your eyes were not spitting blood, you could pick up 
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the exact angle in a moment, 9 said Gopi. ‘Now, look, this is 
how it is.’ And he took up a plate, put it on a flat surface by- 
fixing the hole in the brass on a knob and then revolved the wheel 
on the top with a quick but firm jerk. As the wheel went back 
the plate had formed into a box under the press. At that Gopi 
smiled with self-satisfaction and turned schoolmaster again : 

‘That’s the way, that’s perfect— just the right jerk does it. 
You better try it with your own hands now. 5 

Mehru wiped his hands on his tunic and began to repeat 
the movements which Gopi had shown him. Nervous, his face 
sweating, his eyes strained and intent, his teeth controlling his 
chapped lower lip, he repeated the^ operation. His hands had 
the magic of hereditary craftsmanship in them and they caught 
with a delicate sympathy the exact pressure needed for the 
crucial jerk. It was so simple and easy that no brains were needed 
for the job, and he t hought that Gopi had made much ado about 
nothing like a juggler showing off before performing a trick. 

Gopi took up the finished box and, hoping that it would be 
faulty, measured it against a straight file which was lying about, 
while Mehru waited with beating heart. The verdict was slow 
in coining, but it came: 

‘Acha, you have got; it. But practice makes perfect. You 
finish some of them before the break for the midday meal and 
then ask Channa for some more. 9 

‘Acha, 9 Mehru said. But he felt that if this was all there was 
to do during the day he would get so bored he would want 
another more intricate job soon. 

‘Oh, but I am a fool, 9 said Gopi, turning back from the 
direction of the door. T might not be here this afternoon as I 
shall probably have to help with the arrangements for the cere- 
mony at home. And Channa may not be here either. So you 
ask Lalla Khushal Chanel- — 9 

‘Lalla Khushal Chand?’ queried Mehru. ‘Of Lai Chand- 
Khushal Chand & Co? i didn’t know he was here. 9 

‘Oh yes, 9 Gopi swaggered. 4 He and I were at the Technical 
School together, and but for tis the factory wouldn’t have been 
founded. *1 shall tell him to look after you. He is in the office. 9 
And he crossed the courtyard and raced up the stairs to a low- 
ceilinged room over the hallway which had been converted into 
the office. 

* “The crow says nothing is so beautiful as my plumage," 9 
Mehru muttered a proverb to himself as he saw the proud little 
boy walk away. And then he stood making boxes automatically, 
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while his mind ran riot, thinking of the possibilities of the fum 
whether he would be happy doing this job which was ml 
child’s play or whether he could do a little of the old 
nights.... ratt at 

Quicksilver Channa had been waiting eagerly for Gom 
depart and came up to collar Mehru and finish his deal iiL? 
diately after the manager had gone up into the office. So that 
before the new thathiar worker had resolved the problem] 
doing a satisfactory man’s job, the foreman stood by him as i 
some snarling, shrieking machine had spat him out. ' 

‘Here it is,’ he said, lifting his eyes. Then, looking furtively 
and scratching his head as though the itch had got him, he hande 
a small two-inch bottle of antimony to Mehru. 

. , AU the previous qualms about the potency of this powder 
its integrity, and about the consequences that would follow hii 
announcement that he had no money, assailed Mehru again 
now. 6 


it now,’ he said by way of 


*1 am afraid I can’t pay for 
getting out of the bargain. 

‘It’s only a rupee,’ Channa said. 

‘But, Ustad Channa — it is a very little bottle ’ 

Quicksilver Channa was almost as frightened as Mehru and 
could not bear any suspense during this bargain. So he cut in: 

You can pay me later when you get your wages— I will only 
charge you a little interest on it, an anna on the rupee.’ ' 
Mehru paused and looked at the bottle. It was half full ol 
antimony and half of cotton. 

Say yes or no !’ Channa said menacingly, urgently. 1 
Ye— s,’ answered Mehru like a curse of defeat. 

. rOu can stay at this machine if Gopi has put you on it,’ 
said Channa with a sudden exuberant cordiality and then 
rushed away, unceremoniously announcing for all to hear: ‘I 
must go and help with the ceremony at the big house.’ 

* vSTt • k. ave fi een promoted,’ said Mchnga, whizzing 

past Mehru in mimicry of Channa. 

Yes, you look out,’ said Mehru bitterly, ‘I will soon be a 
foreman at this rate.’ 

‘I shall be a partner in the firm when you become the fore- 
. M . eh nga. Seth Gokul Chand will offer me hii 

tf marriage. And I shall then sell my bicycle to you 
rlip7,ir t f’ C J de ' ^he two dim P les on his monkey-fact 

dlS< T mirth s P° ts which was known t. 
possess the adolescent thathiar boys* 
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‘And then you shall fall, like the monkey you are, and break 
/our head,’ said Mehru. ‘Only Seth Gokul Chand’s daughter 
Arill not be your widow, because if he hasn’t given her in marriage 

0 his partner^ grandson, Nikka, who is being betrothed to the 
iirl from Jandiala, then the Chaudhri of the Kaseras will not 
uve her to you.’ 

’ <ohe ja oho, blind one, go and have some antimony put in 
rour eyes, and if you want a Surmc.hu slide then ’ He made 

1 rude sign and lied, as he saw one of the managers coming. 

‘Vulgar hound !’ said the young Lalla Khushal Chand in- 
digently, as he came down 1110 rickety stairs from the office on 
he passageway into the courtyard. ‘Ohc, is this the respect 
rau show to your elders, the son of Mehngel’ 

‘Mehru weeps pretended tears and excites your sympathy, 
Lalla Kushal Chand !’ said Mehnga cheekily, 
f Then he ran back towards his machine, pulling the tuft 
knot of fat Davila on his way. Daula chased him among the 
machines, and for a moment they played hide-and-seek in this 
maze as if they were born sons of the ‘Iron age’, when civili- 
zation could be measured by how near they got to a cable 
without being electrocuted or how near they could run in front 
of a lorry without being run over. Their conduct had certainly 
changed from the docile boys they had been when they were 
Apprentices, concentrating on utensils as they crouched in 
thathiar shops to the rough-necks, braggarts and . tough-neck 
tahibs they had become, looking for any mischief that would 
relieve the tedium of minding the machines. 

The other workers raised a hue and cry to scare them off 
sach other, but, after dodging every one, they ran into the court- 
fard, where Daula. overtook Mehnga and locked him in the 
wrestler’s embrace. 

‘Ohe, leave go, leave go, fools, mudhosho !’ the other workers 
ihouted. But the blood had mounted to the faces of the boys 
and they were losing their good humour in the heat of a real 

SuarreL „ r , 

At this Shibn strolled up with a bucket of water from under 
the leaking tap and, with an easy and natural grace, splashed 

the contents on them. . . 

I Cursing Shibu they separated from each other and, wiping 
their faces and their water-soaked clothes, laughed even as they 
lelatedly chased Shibu who had proceeded towards the well.. . 

The seeds of the devil V said Mehru, nibbling over his job 
md rather resentful that he had been done by Channa and 
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furious that the boys couldn’t see the sob choking the cmWri, 
lurked in the throats of their elders. b U ses 

‘They are full of mischief as they are the only lads in ,v 
area who get butter to eat/ said Kushal Chand benignly 
Where do they get it from?’ asked Mehru innocently 
Oh, the thieves kitchen!’ answered Khushal Chandwitfc 
smile which descended to the dimple under his chin ‘oi 
silver Channa knows all the mysterious ways of securing tS 
What about the brass plates I am to bend — do they at 
come from the black market?’ His notions of right and irS 
were elementary and he could not believe that the industrial 
could shift so .well for themselves in the half-famished world J 

Yes, there are heaps of things in the store room, and for all 

chtTi^r 1 fromthcthk - s,kitch - • • • -idta 

ihc couriy “ d wariiy a ” d - ^ 
Will you be seeing Ananta today?’ | 

Mehru hesitated, imagining that the employers were maw 
!^t th u P“? tl0n t0 dt> something wrong and that 

to spywi hi '" « - A 

rr /'I,/'"'*'’ mo » c y wtich I owe him.' Khushal Chand ,j| 

zTsur look ^: jaa 
x? <£* St y° m 14 union “■ hc »“ eeds k *“*< 

Mehru took the two notes and stood with his mouth wide 
°P e ?h , con ^ usec ^ a 'fraid and amazed. 

myiS“fi^ nd away "* h “ ““V S*'“. » stmngd, 

thefcXoS t'/r’S ba ? was tun “ d - Mcl >™ coutemptoi 
been in tot? and ^ ns T urt ; and Y et delighted to have 

’•iitmeaS T™ P ^°“. W w ha< ? n0t P ut on an Y aire - Whaf 
n f mean? he wondered. Was it a bribe for Ananta ora 
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And he felt that Khushal Chand was a nice understanding kind 
of boss if he really wanted to help Ananta, 

Then his face knitted into a question and he wondered what 
he shou d do about the ceremony this afternoon. Perhaps he 
could ask his mother to go instead. Pie felt shy at such affhirs 
The protracted hum of the machines that was the undertone 
of the factory had more or less stopped. And he could only 
hear the jagged ragged rhythm of a turning machine and the 
yell of the wheel before him as he reversed it to lift the box he 
;had made from the brass piece on his side. His eyes chafed like 
putnd sores, lus f ace wore the. leer of a joke as he became bored 
with the job m hand, and he felt his soul twitching with the 
anxiety to go out: and have another bath. 


XVI 

'i FALL AT YOUR FEET, SETH JI,’ SAIO SADANAND FORMALLY AS HE 

came up to the counter of Chaudhri Gokul Ghand’s shop at the 
far end of Bazar htwmn, almost opposite the shop of his nephews 
pal Chand- Khushal Chand under the shadow of the banyan 
tree. 7 

‘Ao ji Sadaudji, sit down,’ said Gokul Chand, as he waved 
his right hand towards a small stretch of platform covered with 

n ^! U ' h w . as thc on, y s P ace “ot occupied in a shop 
Shock lull of brass, bronze and copper utensils. And he puffed 
at the little coconut-basined hookah which he held in his left 
hand, with short, nervous puffs. 

. So*h ji, I won’t sit down because I am on my way to 

i the Benarsi . shops to get a silken turban for Nikka,’ said Sadanand, 
accusing lnmself with joined hands. ‘But I thought I would 
top for a minute and remind you about the betrothal ceremony 

a “l c „ r. nH) , on ; We sent the barber around to call everyone, 
lU t Lallaji asked me to ask you if—' * 

Congratulations, Sadanand! —may you flourish, brother,’ 
interrupted Gokul Chand. Then he coughed as though the 
lest of what he had to say got stuck in his throat, 
f 11 *? a ‘ 1 your blessing,’ said Sadanand. ‘Our common 
venture m the factory has brought us luck. And that is a special 
feason why we want you to be present’ 

At this Seth Gokul Chand seemed to be caught by an unending 
aroxysm of coughs, and, leaning over the platform, he spat 
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three or four times into the open drain which ran under the 
shop. Then, red in the face through the exertion, he said: ‘I 
am very worried about the consignment of goods, because I 
have been to the station and it hasn’t yet arrived. And I hear 
the thathiars are clamouring for jobs . . After this he sat 
back to puff at his hookah again. 

Sadanand instinctively knew that there was more to it than 
that in Chaudhri Gokul Chand’s embarrassment. 

For a moment there was silence between them, to which the 
fury of the sun above the banyan seemed to add its quota of 
heaviness. Someone from, somewhere cut the atmosphere, 
however, by throwing the reflection of a polished brass plate 
teasingly into the eyes of the Chaudhri and his guest. 

‘Who is this blinding me ? 5 

Sadanand was impatient as he looked round the bazar, 
which was emptying through the excessive heat and because 
most people had adjourned to their midday meal. 

‘Eh Lalla Sadanand, congratulations, wadahi V shouted Lai 
Chand, the nephew of Chaudhri Gokul Chand, across the 
bazar. 

. ‘Ohe, what is this child’s game ? 5 roared Gokul angrily, 
‘Isn’t the sun’s glare blinding enough?’ 

‘I wanted to attract Sadanand’s attention, uncle,’ said Lai 
Chand without a blush. 

‘You are coming to the ceremony, aren’t you, Lalla Lai 
Chand — and your brother too?’ Sadanand asked aloud. 

‘You must ask the elders first,’ Lai Chand replied, making 
an easy get-out. ‘But please accept our congratulations.’ He 
hesitated for a moment, looked about himself to make sure that 
no one was listening, then cupped his hands and shouted: 
‘Only I wanted to tell you to beware of that rogue Ananta 
because he knows that you agreed with us about the new rate 
for piecework.’ 

‘Acha,’ said Sadanand, discreetly terminating this opei 
discussion. 

‘He tried to show me his trained biceps !’ shouted Lai Chand 
And he imitated the movement of Ananta’s broad shoulders, 

‘Ohe hacha, hacha !’ Chaudhri Gokul Chand said. ‘Havi 
some sense and don’t shout so !’ And a frown of extreme dis 
pleasure gathered on his square-jawed face, emboldened by tfa 
full moustache. 

‘I have heard that they had a row over the wages on 
cauldron this morning,’ said Sadanand, presuming that li 
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Chaudhri would be quite willing to gossip even though he 
resented his nephews clumsiness in proclaiming all about his 
quariel in public, and that loose talk may create the necessary 
atmosphere lor pressing his invitation necessary 

. a '«d business,’ said Gokul Ghand, evading the tran 
that Sadanand spu ad before him. ‘When we decided\unong Js 
Kaseras that we were going to reduce piece wages I hod 
that we would be able, to take People lik< An! d h ° p ? d 
factory. But you and your father did not want h m^some 
reason. Now- -since he, one of the best craftsmen, has suffered 
a reduction of wages the news of our decision has spread among 
the whole thathiar fraternity. And naturally they are not af 

“ " *** >* » W k-ho. if they 

You can take it from rue,’ said Sadanand maliciously ‘that- 
they won’t get together There are all kinds among S 

wVfow^for 1 / W T 1 : Xu( <T . m an .y wu y ; Be is living with that rich 
widow, Junki, who is said to, have brought all' her husband’s 
jewellery with her. It is the other thathiam I am sorry for 
I wish you had knocked down their wages gradually ' ' ' 
Then they would not have known all at once and wc_’ ' H e 
did not want to reveal to Gokul Ghand that he had a scheming 

cts^.'sr ,h " «■*« 

who are with y„„ i„ this' ',1™. 

a^ts ssisr.sfsss’ 

Sj. for ! h £'V V i K> ° fK 'V ly became Mahammadans when the 
4ga Khan naked them to hr on one side. 1 

Ch ; uui , x ' as irr!u “‘-d Because lie felt that Sada- 
of' tt a 1 : . 1 J< ; had been . forccd By *e circum- 

^household uiemil« ’ " ,rIr J lt>re was little or no money in 
bontraets .? <>p, ' n a and take on Government 

lie 1 d'hJ , f imu r \ ,c t ‘ n 'P , °>' ment Of Skilled workers 
je mid had to choose and select, first, the boys from Murli’s 

felL ' T *ilverwniths, U”o» “S 

tow * torchnicol school or were 

Did 


&url? £. 1 g r u j cme and ,earn to handle machinery, 
tt™' ^as ‘he headman ol the thathiar brotherhood. For 
n he had given him shares in the factory on the same 
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footing as to some of his own Kasera brethren. But he had never 
intended the partnership to involve eating and drinking with 
the low thathiars, or to be on intimate social terms with any 
member of this community. For though both the Kaseras and 
the thathiars were Hindus of the Kshattriya, the second highest 
caste, they had kept distinct because the craftsmen, doing dirty 
grimy, ill-paid work with their hands, had come to acquire a 
low professional status in Hindu society. Now he was on the 
horns of a dilemma, for his solidarity with his fellow partner in 
the factory, Murli, was in conflict with his affiliations with the 
Kasera brotherhood. And all these and other fears and doubts 
tangled up inside him to make his face a knot of worry. 

‘You know, Sadanand/ he began, disengaging his mouth 
from the small pipe of the hookah, and dodging the issue again 
though more plausibly this time, ‘the thathiars still have a bad 
reputation. I mean — most of them are still said to be devotees 
of the Aga Khan. Several times I have myself seen the women 
of your brotherhood going up the stairs of the Aga Khani worship 
house— — 3 ^ 

‘No, no, Seth Gokul Chand, 3 Sadanand interrupted, c you 
cannot say that about our house. Nobody from our family has 
ever looked towards the Aga Khan Jamait Kliana ever since my 
father went and knelt before the Guru Granth at the Durbar 
Sahib twenty-five years ago, and ever since my sons and I joined 
the Arya-Samaj. And I think the same holds true about most 
of the thathiars. Of course, there are black sheep. . . . And 
to be sure, the women— you can’t keep a check on the whims and 
* fancies of women ! But if you name any we will raise the question 
of expelling them from the thathiar brotherhood at the next 
gathering. I know for a_ fact that Karmo, the stepmother of 
Ananta, goes to the Jamait Khana. Therefore, so far as we are 
concerned, we have stopped his hookah and water and have not] 
asked him to the ceremony at all. ... On the other hand 1 

some of our Arya-Samaji brothers are coming. . . . 3 He looked 

desperately unhappy as he boasted this empty boast. 

‘All these matters are your own affair, brother/ said Gokul 
puffing away more nervously than ever. He had given a goo( 
enough excuse for his disability to attend without saying a 
S uu 5 cm t n ? * ? ut k. e knew he was in for it. The sub-caste 
snobbery he had inherited from generations of his ancestors, 
and all t fie lordly taboos accruing to the credit side of his family; 
ledger, fiad only so far admitted some paltry wages to the menials 
of other castes for services rendered on the debit side. That m 
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the only compromise necessary in the old days. Today, for the 
first time, he realized that he couldn’t open a new account book 
in partnership with people whom he considered to belong to a 
lower caste without the risk of losing caste. And he felt unhappy 
about the partnership. He had much rather have gone on in 
the old way, for at least then everyone had a place in the system; 
the lord was the lord, and the menial the menial; and the lord 
could even like the menial so long as the menial kept his place. 
But now he had been forced to pal up with people for whom he 
had a profound contempt ; and religion, custom and compromise 
were going by the board. 

T don’t know what the world is coming to,’ he continued 
peevishly, ‘it is all a muddle. Everything is so uncertain now- 
adays. People have forgotten the highest duty they owe to 
themselves and tjreir religion. The young don’t listen to the old, 
brotherhoods are breaking up, and no one can keep our ancient 
customs alive without being called a fool by his children . 5 

‘I agree with you , 5 said Sadanand, conceding all that in 
order to win him over. ‘The dirty rabble have raised their heads 
t° the sky. The beggars whine, the outsiders from villages 
moan, and robbery and midnight thefts are raging in the city . 5 

‘That is why I say one must do the right thing , 5 said Gokul. 

I am not orthodox, mind you, because orthodoxy presents a 
great obstacle to flexibility of the kind we need nowadays. 

I suppose I believe in a dynamic flexibility like that of rubber 
which can be stretched when required but — ~ 5 

Yes, one. must keep a check on oneself * and not do things 
lightly, . persisted Sadanand. ‘But one must also keep a check 
on sentiment. Now stretch a point like the rubber you were 
speaking about and come. I say it with joined hands . 5 The 
saliva of humility gathered on the corners of his mouth. ‘Please 
come and grace our house and be assured that our family at 
any rate has no connection whatever with the Aga Khan. My 
father goes to Durbar Sahib, as I told you, and he adopted the 
Mahant of.Kanowan as a Guru; my brother, the overseer, at - 
Allahabad is a follower of Radhaswami, and my elder son Gopi 
and I go to the Arya Samaj. And little Nikka, by the grace of 
God and your kindness, will grow up to be a skilled mechanic 
and not a thathiar . 5 ‘ < 

‘Your humility, 5 ' said Gokul Chand with an embarrassed 
smile, ‘makes me feel ashamed. But I almost feel like quoting 
the proverb about the origin of our brotherhood : “To Ram was 
given an arrow, to Sita a bow* and from them the truly noble 
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order of • Kshattriya Kaseras is descended 1 And you m 
realize, Lalla Sadanand, that I am the Ghaudhn of my caste 
brotherhood and there are a hundred eagle eyes looking to set 
what I do ’ And he feigned a short gasp of a laugh in order to 
disguise the fact that he was rubbing in the superiority of his 
caste brotherhood at the same time as he was being courteously 

generous to Sadanand^ ^ Karma, only bequeathed a 

hammer and a pair of tongs to us, apart from our rough hands,’ 
said Sadanand. ‘But, by Ishawar, we are proud to have broken 
metal into shape and earned our living by the sweat of out 


He realized in his heart that when his family was proud tc 
belong to its own community he had lived on the earth but fell 
very natural. Now that they had begun to sit, on exalted seat 
they had become buffoons. T- he fear of the higher castes 
generated by ages of patronage, suddenly seemed to lift from 
Sadanand’ s mind for a moment and he sat back rigid, hard and 
proud in the integrity of his thathiarhood, though his soul 
quavered with fear lest Gokul Cliand should refuse to come to 
the ceremony and he and his family should drop from the heights 
of association with the upper-caste Kaseras to which they had 

been aspiring ever since they opened the factory. 

‘Now, don’t be touchy, 5 said Gokul Chand. I was only bein[ 
funny. You know, you have lost your sense of* humour lately. 

This broke down Sadanand’s splendid assertion of physical 
freedom against the superior airs of the dealer, almost as if Gokul 
Chand’s rebuke had melted the quivering, bursting nerves in 
the thathiar’s body with one gracious word. Sadanand smiled 
and then said obsequiously : 

‘Hacha, you have done a great many favours to us. Novi, 
please, come to the shagan ceremony in the afternoon. Promise 
you will and, I assure you, no harm will come to your position; 
in your brotherhood. And you will have lifted us from our 
bitchy brotherhood to something higher. 5 

c Hacha, brother, I will ask some other members of mj 
brotherhood what they feel, 5 said Gokul Chand, relenting a 
little. T can’t say any more.’ 

‘Oh, I put my turban at your feet, Seth Gokul Chand, m 
Sadanand, taking his hands to his enormous headgear. K 
didn’t mind sinking to the deepest depths of degradation if onlf 
he could realize his ambition. He knew that his family had more 
than half won the position to which they aspired by entenuj 
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into an irrevocable contract with Gokul in the factory and that 
their class status was the same in the eyes of the world. But he 
vaguely knew that it was only in big cities that high-class T .a lia s 
and business men ate and drank together, that the way up to 
the high prestige which their family wealth assured them lay in 
Amritsar through exaltation into the slightly superior Kasera 
caste brotherhood. 

‘Promise you will come,’ he insisted. 

‘That I can’t do, Sadanand,’ said Gokul, repulsed by his 
excessive humility. M will do my best. I will try and persuade 
the elders of my brotherhood that we might have social relations 
with some of the thathiars now that we are partners in the same 
firm ’ 

‘Hacha, then, I need not go round to the other elders of the 
Kasera brotherhood to invite them.’ 

‘No, you needn’t. If one or two of us come, that will be 
symbolic of the whole brotherhood.’ 

‘Hacha, then, I fall at your feet,’ said Sadanand, getting up 
and joining his hands in a formal gesture of farewell. 


XVII 

ALL THE TIME HE HAI> BEEN SHOPPING AND COOKING IN READINESS 

for the feast lie had promised his friends, Ananta had found 
himself overcome by a sudden and profound silence through 
which the various strands of the memories of his childhood and 
youth had emerged in him, and, particularly, the thought of 
his lighthearted abduction of the pretty widow Janki from 
Batala and the complications which this had caused until he 
had had to take her away to Bombay. He thought how he had 
got caught up in the struggle of the workers for ‘dearness’ 
allowances there, how he had spent himself organizing men in 
the new brotherhood of the trade unions, and how he had 
changed, not only from the boisterous rough he had been at 
home, but the ardent lover he once was. From being a devotee 
of sensation and following each wayward impulse where it led, 
he had, through certain sudden jumps and leaps, become aware 
of other people’s desires as well as his own. And then the 
|uality of happiness itself had altered, because it had become 
for him the service of others and the realization of oneself through 
jiich devotion. Meanwhile, however, all this adventuring of the 
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spirit had played havoc with his soul For, whereas he had 
been absolutely sure of each impulse he experienced in the day* 
of sensational living, all his reactions had become unsure and 
chaotic, blurred and deceptive, when he had travelled fotc 
regions of feeling where slogans, words, abstract ideas and othei 
men with other wills were involved. There were huge gap 
in his understanding of the world. And native wit could noi 
go beyond certain instinctive truths. So that he had often hac 
to ask himself how he could master his destiny with only a hear 
and the study courses of Comrade Adhikari to go upon, Hoy 
could one tread the earth, without fear and with dignity? Wha 
portion of love could one give to others and to oneself? Wh( 
were the enemies — the police, the Sarkar, the millowners, th( 
Germans or the Japanese? All these and other questions hac 
occupied him intermittently. And beneath the apparent ease 
of his gait he had been learning to balance himself -as if on hi 
head ! And he had found the need for caution in achievinj 
such a stance, for, from accepting the world at its face value 
he had begun not to accept it at all, save in so far as he coulc 
alter it. He had forsaken the lure of easy victories, and km 
that in taking the plunge into the struggle for ‘Revolution 
he had entered an arena where only the hardest search woulc 
yield a way among the thorny paths of the tiger-infested jungle 
of this world. It was certain that the trouble with one 5 ! 
fellows was deeper than that they could not find a way througl 
the tangled undergrowth of the world, with their broker 
and tortured bodies, covered with sores. So one couldn't heir 
them to walk with wooden supports, or by merely healing theii 
skins. No, the trouble lay in the many bonds of custom anc 
habit and superstition which bound them, and in the weakness 
fear bred by poverty and the struggle for existence and the pair 
inevitable to life. What was required was to give them hear 
and to lift them from the abject, frustrated and terror-stricker 
creatures they were to the courage of manhood. And tha 
required first that one must become a man oneself, to bad 
with the despairs which assailed one, and to believe in happines 
and the possibility of abolishing unnecessary suffering, to scttli 
me’s doubts patiently, in fact to believe in ‘Revolution* in til 
ray in which people believed in religion* . . . He didn’t knot! 
here all the deep urges for the service of others which possessed 
m had come from, except that there were many thieves ever 
the mind of the rogue he had once been, and there seemed 
have been some honour among those thieves, and even ai 
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uneasy partnership between them and the rogue himself. H( 
had had to keep a vigilant eye on all those cankers in his soul 
without finding out much about the mysterious discontent- 
which rose in him from time to time, the waves of disgust and 
abandon that welled up in him. And one of the reasons whv 
he admired the poet Purun Singh Bhagat, in spite of the latter’s 
pessimism, was because he seemed to have seen through a great 
many deceptions and falsehoods about himself and others and 
was ceaselessly straining for devotion and truth, struggling to 
break out ol the trap even as he, Ananta, was straining. 

What a trap to laid onself in, though!’ he said to hims elf 
as lie ascended the stairs up to his mistress’s room with a pot of 
meat gravy, dal and some chapatis which he had prepared in 
the shop lor the feast. 


May I sacrifice myself on you— why did you trouble to 
bring me this: said Janki from where she lay crocheting on the 
bed. I don t feel a bit like eating.* 

‘No, may I sacrifice myself on you/ Ananta said. ‘Childling 
you must eat, 6> 


And, drawing a stool up to her bed, he placed the bronze 
plate on it and^ uncovered the small brass cups and chapatis. 
He felt a trifle impatient with her because she was ill and an 
;xtra responsibility on his troubled soul. 

I* oi a moment she did not move and just sat pale, looking 
launtmgly beautiful as death. He smiled at her deliberately 
ind tried to avert his eyes as though he were frightened of the 
tung he could so dearly see written on her face." But then he 
emembered the vision of her that he had seen in his dream last 
ight, and the desire to know if she resembled any of the shapes he 
ad seen made him fix her with his glance. The silence between 
lem intensified his horror as he caught the reflection of a mask 
'hich was identical with the lost soul who had receded farther 
, la ™' ‘■ ro ™ * n the garden of the nightmare. She seemed 

’ bc . wllUn h r hke a pale white rnotia flower under the stress of 
te alter noon heat and iter illness, her head hung down as though 
ie was -withdrawing to a world of her own, the dank clammy 
iderworld of Yama where the souls swam with difficulty in the 
itrid ocean of filth, tormented by vipers, snakes, scorpions, and 
ood-sucking leeches. 

Chins up,’ he said, tilting her face affectionately even as 
: cupped her head in his two hands, suppressing his impatience 
t ~“ erai ad exerting himself to make her look happy, 
ohe lifted her sad eyes from which the light seemed to be 
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Sghpijg: ® VSyX'S 

‘Smile/ he said. 

she smiled and^drev/ th/h/Zclo/ 3 /' lT^ ? e '’ And % 
dSt! ad Wi& * c ^ aracter i st i C C blandishment Ti/tluf fac/of h;J 

he raalleT th/warmth 1 of that Z “ITX/ '? «*** * 
together as they had lain in the swcaTof ,/'/ UlCy had b «™i 
to be both, enclosed in a world where sm'/ir 1 eadl a< % 
break mto the darkness of a half-swoon rr U , me sc emed to 
her, almost broken her and eaten her un ns ifh° W h ° had loved 
for her to remain separate And then’ V K were not content 
withering before hfaS and wit,i', ? „ ha ?. had «>»li 
dread fire of her own the i * / win & consumed by this 

not dared oKm Hotot SlifT”'' “f' He “ 
body, because he knew that he w« ,!! - a U ' anci . ema ciated 
illness. For, having eaten the full fruit . y r r ^ s P OI J s *ble for her 
Plunged into the work for ‘Revolut on’ and tr V' ,° VC ’ be W 
helpless, consigned to the subtle' despair if hf ^ hcr , c , ft > 
ometimes, of course, he had tried in r f* ,ncvi tablc doom, 
the dusty road to where she , t ;n !? j to . , rctrace his steps on 
and he had lifted her so ri/ ( U , ood Wlth blisters on her feet 
?ould rest awS 

journey together once aaain Bnr /hf. a^ , an , d set ofr theii 
she had not the strength. And then Ve h? f H'r ^ incIir >ation 
lanes and subways on his own no ti C ! iad drifted into the by. 

abreast of him while heloS/oun h d° Ug R for hcr “>«« 

from the orbit of her warmth / h,. Ut T* lu ; had 
her, they were not the same when / WaS ree , of his habit o" 
between them seemed to hive li / ., < <Une back, and the lovj 

to be C f °??. ofhis desire for ^evXtio/^T/’ ? 11C T ging onl ! 
!?/' 5 catohmg up with him - and the t,' H t £ riy she see M 
their beings knowing that thev m-lt^ l W0 deferent worlds cf 
each other, with a passion ate i y ) ? lg bt be separated, clung to 
each other. So that the familiar^hrf ^ sa £, cc - themselves b 
thn Cn u C ? myself ^ you’ hadi/S 7 . Pun J abi Phrase 'M? 
Jough humorous figure of sneeeh f 1C lntC ? lty of a P oi Pai 
die looming struggle between ,?* ^een them. But toda 
owners seemed to overshadow thrit ,^ athiar ? a «d the factoi 

^ a «“• T *“ 
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‘Acha, chiidling, you eat your meal and I shall come and 
see you after I have fed my other guests,’ Ananta said. 

Janki was touched by the gentleness that seemed to have 
come over him, and she was filled with a respect for his silence 
which soon became a sense of awe and wonder. She knew how, 
in the past, the loud-mouthed, open, frank barker in him used 
to disappear for long periods when he was engaged in work, 
and become an almost saintly presence, but never had she sensed 
the same quality of tenderness in his voice. She was aware, of 
course, that the crisis he was facing was still mounting and that, 
in spite of his outward calm, he was today a boiling cauldron of 
conflicting loyalties, passions and desires, that somehow his 
dedication to his friends had given him a quiet, compelling 
dignity.' She responded to his gesture in serving her the food 
and fell to. . . . Unable to swallow the morsel she had picked 
up, she said : 

‘You have a little of this with me.’ 

‘Nahin, may I sacrifice myself for you,’ he answered. And 
he got up to go. 

She remonstrated with him, as this was the only way she 
could establish her connection with him, across his cool dignity, 
change his anxiety for the thathiars into love for herself. 

At last he bent down, tore a chunk of chapati from the plate, 
dipped it in the gravy and, stuffing his mouth with it, laughed : 

‘I haven’t yet learnt to deny myself for the sake of denial, 
as Purun Singh Bhagat seems to have done. Nor have I learnt 
to sacrifice myself for others really.’ 

‘But why this sudden humility, braggart?’ she asked. 

‘Because I can neither look after you nor really forget you 
and devote myself to the “Revolution”. And I suddenly feel 
frightened, Jankiai. Frightened of something I don’t know what, 
almost as if there were ghosts in this room trying to claim us. 
Perhaps I am a Fool. . . . And it is till the fault of my step- 
mother, who used to tell me that the ghost of my mother often 
pme and possessed her to see how she was treating me. . . .’ 
jpe laughed a little nervous laugh at this, and then continued: 
‘Ever since I woke up in a sweat last night I have felt as if I 
gave been pursued by a shadow; not like the G.I.D. man that 
{Purun Singh Bhagat was afraid of, but something invisible and 
intangible.’ 

‘I nave never known you so superstitious,’ Janki said, a dainty 
toorsel in her mouth. ‘That witch Karmo certainly filled your 
blind with queer things.* 
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Perhaps one can never get over the fears which nwv, 
put into the minds of their children,’ Ananta said ‘P f e 
also because we thathiars live in a small world' ‘ full 0 f ? a| 
and refusal, insults and humiliations, we have ? be mm f e ? ] ‘ 
doomed With half of me I too feel I am doomed 2 
other half I feel I could fight to avert the disaster ' 
has certainly been a bad day for me. I have been wn^. 1 
for instance, why the Kascras and Murli have fixed on ^ 
their chief enemy when it is so difficult for me to ners U1 d?rt 
thathiars to do one thing or the other? . . . Whv inS 4e 
the driers torturing the thathiars at all? I khow^ull weiut™ 
we suffer from the day we are born till the day we d e bJtt 
cruelty is unnecessary. A little reason could settle this diffin !" 
between the kaseras and us. Instead! . . . Oh it k Tri 
really! War and hunger and disease and term,-' L i awfill ’i 
the relief of the little happiness we h;id in Boinbai n0t T] 
I know there will be no more hannine*?*? in iu; c a', V * ^ 
for anyone for long times to come. And I fed I "oucht t!?? 
something good before I die, so that the others who come 
can be a little happier, but I am not even equal to uT^l! 
my own torn conscience. . . . The truth is il,-,r ,i„ 5 Ca °‘ 
sacrifice are the twin brothers of courage and w II fe 
to do with cousin cowardice P c nothing 

Rmf n 1?; 6 rBhas“ i, SSX St f “• 7 «?*•< 

one should be like that. What is the mn a f r^° C * noi 
time when you have so little time to Ike , ITT" 8 w 
transitory and will pass away ’ f> We should YJ V 
are allowed to be here and do Jh u ■ “ 0uId Jc >appy whllem 
go when fate calls.’ d ° What 1S rec J ulrcd us and the 

that he fdt uZppy aC h^ ^ du ,F he owed ** 

denial like that of the^aim h,, ^? , realIy want a seWa, i 

which would build tw’, • thc . achievement of a program 1 

them food! as wdl as Inner h°?’ ^ Strcn * th ** bri , 

m " d ‘ 
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Only, the immensity of the complex hostile world and the oain 
and wastage going on outside Rillimaran robbed him "of the 
belief necessary to light against despair. Attached to Tanld 
dinging to Ins own life with a fervour horn of pity for his com’ 
munity and fear of die shadows, he wanted to become unattached 
and Oder as pure a devotion as the poet. And yet he could not 
think of assuming the greybeard solemnity of the priests in the 
temple, nor of iiagellutmg himself like the Sadhus and rubbing 
himself with ashes. And emerging late from a prolonged 
adolescence into wisdom he was gravely troubled inside him 

Ttsss^ss^ “• ***** to **» i, '° 

,./? ™ U! f ;md aUeml to <1*0111, child'ing,’ he said to Janki. 
At least we me going to have one more feast before-— I will 
come back and see about your medicine later.’ 

Death is better than that medicine,’ she said resignedly. 

May 1 become a .sacrifice for you,’ he said, patting her 
tenderly now. ‘Don’t talk of death !.. 1 8 

But as he went downstairs he felt more frightened than ever. 


XVIII 


LET US TASTE A HONK, DINA SAID FROM WHERE HE SAT IN A 

leisurely stance, away from the fireplace in the shade of the iute- 
cloth awning at the doorstep of Atlanta’s shop. 

reidv ’ An-?!!!’ W: ‘ i »’ y “V hav< ' last *‘ d ,Il(! meat three times al- 
1 n UL ! , as u * s£,rretl tIlc mutton in the cauldron 
with a long-handled brass ladle. ‘Lot me dish out the gravy for 
the womenfolk in the alley first.’ S Y 

After all, I ought to get a commission for fetching the meat 

bhekm^k! ,T a T ,K *° ! , la . <! iu thc whole town outside the 

buck nuuku . And my mouth is watering** 

Acha, ‘Dakia-noosa”, have it. and don*t 
on the meat;,’ 

n,vd\ ld , An r lnt:i disiicd tthttlleful into a bronze dish which he 
C" 1 ’ lr ? n * :i o° nK thc JJ ,nl hle of pots, pans, smoky rags, 
whSh hi t aU 7 ' s stl ' t: , w n about him in the soot-filled corner 
xSom. 8 m t lC hablt of ,m Prov»mg as a kitchen on special 

iTu ff rt ; cdil y gnawed at thc bone. The meat 

*vas hot and he had to throw it back into the dish. Then he 


’t cast your evil eye 
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began to tear a piece off it with his gnarled lingers, ft wa<i , t 'i 
hot, so he lifted his fingers and licked them, smacked his lin 
and dug at the bone again, with little short moans and cries n 
pleasure : ‘Ah, wonderful ! I could eat my fingers. Now w 
only need that potent liquid ! I wonder where Ralia has ocZ 
the swine!’ ° K 

‘Ohe, come to your senses and don’t bark!’ said Ananta 
significantly referring to the talk about the potent liquid ‘0, 
those puppies there will go and spread the tale.’ And he sud 
denly turned towards the door and, feigning the accent of the 
owner of a cookshop trying to drive away some dogs, he beeaiv 
Hut, duray, duray, little puppies, go away!’ ® 

But the little children, headed by Ralia’s son Rhoda camp 
swarming round the shop, eager to taste the food, the smell oi 
which had filled the whole of Billimaran. 

‘Uncle, give me a bone,’ Rhoda said. 

‘Go, go, little puppies, how can I give you bones before we 
fiave eaten the meat on them?’ he roared mockingly. 

Ohe, uncle, you know what I want, a boti !’ Rhoda’s voice 
was importunate. 

|Yes, Uncle Ananta,’ said Rama, shy as ever. 

Go away, dog of Uncle!’ shouted Ralia as he came up 
drunkenly from behind. r 

Ananta began to dish out the meat in little leaf pots and dole 
it out to the little ones, giving Rama a big portion to take home 
to his sister-in-law Gauri. The children looked greedily at each 

fnWn^ rtl °mu anci T re bardy kept from % htin K by Ananta’s 
injunction. Those who want more may come back after they 

S° od caters will find food here, but 
sdfish hounds will only get bare bones to quarrel over. Now go 
off and enjoy yourselves,’ 8 

Haying disposed of the children, he filled dishes for Ralia 

aad n D “t a u d h Tj d f and bc « an to eat without much ceremony 
even as he handed the portions to his two friends. ‘Here you 

plate before Ralia 108 * eaf POt and SOmc cha P atis in a common 

S I i° n ’ t waat h . : ■ ” Ralia, tipsy and sullen. 

irink thehST’ Sai ? Ananta ’ for S ot that some people 
irink their midday meal, some eat it.’ 

)ina TairiM^T ^ $ C dnir t outsidc Lohgarh gate/ rebuked 
iina Tamer Lane. ‘Let me have the bottles.’ 

If vou^ulfm.S r® 7 th 7 ou ’’ said Ralia threateningly, 
y nsult me that hmp leg of yours will get a companion.’ 
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6 Oh c, cat, Dhv\ will you,' Ananta said, ‘because you must 
be ready to serve, the others when they come. . . . Sardax 
Purun Singh Bhagat is probably coming and also Mahasha 
Hans Raj. I will give you your portion of drink.’ 

And he, rose, took the bottles from Ralia’s cotton scarf, went 
into the back room, poured out three china cupfuls of home- 
brewed wine and brought them out, saying: ‘This is the gravy 
to go with your meat . 1 

Both Ralia and Dina seemed to be cowed by Ananta’s 
manner as well as the appearanee of the leader Mahasha Hans 
Raj, ofViroo and his brothers Bhagu, Arjan, and some other 
unemployed thalhiars Bhanta, Mela, Mukunda, Bihari, Buta 

and others. 

‘Ao ji, ao, come and sit down to the meal,’ greeted Ananta 
with the effusiveness of the Punjabi host. ‘Welcome . 9 

‘Nahin, brother,’ they muttered almost in a chorus, ‘No . 9 
They were suddenly overcome by the politeness of the Punjabi 
guest. And a war of* courtesy started, after which Ralia broke 
the round pitcher of hospitality in a loud voice: 

‘Aeha, don’t look as if vour mothers have died. The house- 
holder is himself in want of sympathy, but the beggars crowd at 
his door for love . 9 

‘Ohe, keep quiet, you are drunk ! 1 said Dina Tamer Lane. 
‘All these days you stretched your mouth for food; now that you 
have got it you won’t eat and fancy yourself as the Prince of 
beggars P 

‘Yes, yes, brothers, don’t mind Ralia, come and cat , 9 said 
Ananta, and he began to dish out food for them. ‘There is a 
little drink too at the back if you would like it,’ he added, just 
to tease the: leader Mahasha Hans Raj, who looked as though 
he had come here under protest and disapproved of meat-eaters 
and wine*drinkra. 

‘I feel my heavy ^laddered stomach within me is expanding 
ike a balloon/ said the rotund Black God Viroo, brushing the 
iweat off the white bristles of several days’ growth of beard on 
lis face. ‘And the ball of my belly is distended, not because 
[ have been eating but because I have not swallowed a morsel 
hr days. So I for one will do justice to your cooking . 9 And 
te sat down on the worn wooden threshold. 

‘Acha, come then, Viroo Mai, you are like a fathc 
o us, come and eat ! 1 said Ananta. ‘Come, all of yoi 
Mothers!* 

All the newcomers settled down in odd crouching positior 
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on both sides of the threshold, except Mahasha Hans R a j w i, 
laughed shortly and, coughing nervously, sa id : J> ft 

‘I hope you won’t win them all over merely by offering th * 
food, Lalla Anant Ram !’ ’ ° ca 

‘One’s own thoughts and one’s own deeds are one’s consta 
companions,’ Ananta answered somewhat tartly. ' n 
The hurt, haughty note in his voice charged the atmosphen 
almost as though the heat of the afternoon had filled the voi 
before the men. The silence stiffened the texture of their haft 
jaws, and they ground the food as if they were masticating somt 
bitter poison in their mouths. ° 

‘It is an unfair tactic, you know,’ the leader said, with another 
embarrassed laugh, as he realized that lu- had made a faux bm 
But the words were lost in his mouth as he heard the tread of 
heavy footsteps behind him and turned to the tall, gawkv Drew™, 
of Purun Singh Bhagat. } 1 sence 

‘Ao, Sardarji,’ shouted Viroo with a cheek stuffed full of 
food, ‘now there is Mahasha Hans Raj to discuss with you on 
your own level that question we talked about this morning 
You are for the Roosis, aren’t you? so the student S.uva pa Isays ' 
‘Iron cuts iron, brothers,’ said Purun Singh Bhagat ioininj 
his hands to all with a vague, formal obeisance; ‘a’s for wool 
piled on wool, it becomes more wool.’ 

‘And if someone puts a live coal on this wool !’ said Ananta 
Heaven help the whole town.’ 

‘The students say,’ continued Viroo, ‘that Ananta and vou 
are Communists who receive your orders from the King ofRoos’ 
Who are these students?’ the poet asked. 

Viroo did not answer this question. 

And there was a tense silence for a moment. 

‘That is not the talk, Lalla Viroo Mai,’ cut in Mahasha Ham 
Raj with his eyes averted from the poet. ‘Whatever the student 
Satyapal says is exaggerated. I say, what Mahatma ( Jandhi to 
always said, that man is not all belly but also belief, that what- 

dharaS 1 ’ ^ Y ° U d ° U ln nccopdttnce with our Hindu 

,e a nl h r St i dent * aty c Pal me s ’suid Vim,, ‘that Communism 
S t mm 0f , 0U ?J°?“ t fan 2>!y, for the making of babio 

in bottles, the removal of children from their homes to hospitals, 
“f m culcation into them of atheism, so that the souls of 
hkc 7 a * in thc hunds Of godless folk and 
“ y ' *“ ,he Bi “ lh “ « 
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‘In former days, the perverters of truth died/ Ananta cut in 
indignantly, ‘now they don’t even get fever.’ 

‘Let Purun Singh answer!’ protested Viroo. 

‘It all depends on how you interpret Communism/ the poet 
said. ‘I certainly don’t believe that Communists want to destroy 
personality or the soul. They wouldn’t have beaten the Germans 
at Stalingrad if they had no souls and had no respect for human 
dignity.’ 

‘Then you can tell us what the Roosis are doing about the 
Machine/ said Viroo. 

‘Now, first things first— you asked me about the Roosi view 
of the soul and personality ’ 

‘To Viroo it is the same thing — Dictatorship of the Proletariat ' 
and the Dictatorship of the Machine !’ the Mahasha said mildly, 
looking from where he crouched and feeling that he was in a 
position of disadvantage in this argument, as he was sitting down 
while Purun Singh Bhagat was standing. ‘And they are not 
really different, are they, when you come to think of it, Sardar 
Purun Singh?’ 

‘That is why we are intent on smashing them all!’ said 
Viroo. 

‘There is no arguing with you, Uncle/ said the poet, cornered. 
‘You put such emotion into your words that they sound like 
abuse. As for Mahasha Hans Raj, he knows that two different 
words can describe the same thing, if you hate that thing or are 
partial to it. . . . Those who hate the Communists call them 
“Reds”, “Bolshies”, “Soulless Machine Men” “Robots” ’ 

c Ah, but Communists calf everyone who doesn’t agree with 
them “Trotskyites”, “Bourgeois”, “Cannibals!”’ protested 
Mahasha Plans Raj with a laugh. ‘Only through religion can one 
be truthful.’ 

The poet hesitated and then spoke : 

‘In no age, brothers, have words been so perverted in the name 
of truth. So that the thing than which nothing was simpler, 
greater, easier, Truth, has become more difficult to obtain than 
anything else in the world. And yet truth is a force which you 
cannot hedge. Admitted that there are various kinds of opinion 
which are held with equal sincerity and conviction. But there 
is such a thing as a truth above personal truth, objective truth. 
And since you and I are both on trial for making our truth the 
twin brother of the instinct which is in every heart, liberty, you 
will agree that we are biased in favour of a higher kind of truth. 
Our justification for this attitude is that not only we ourselves 
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but a great many .foreigners also believe passion-neb, • , 

freedom of our country from the Ancre/i SnU ,1 < y , the 
myself, a great deal of my belief in tru th art, ^ & 

respect for man as such.’ He paused twite) ,• V- i ? and 
then continued: ‘Man’s confidence in himself ha! 1 1Cad and 
atically destroyed by various interns ! Jbr nl I 

he might be more easily dominated. 1 believe i ,™* 0 ? at 
of man’s integrity if he is to control machinery t ! 
time. I believe, in fact, if we ran have •nJ rJJ* pr 5 sent 
morality or code at all today, it must arise ff„ t , ^ 0m f 7> 
of man’s dignity, reverence Ibr I™ V 

man m all his strength and weakness - ,i J Wc lor 

for man, an unbounded love especially fi ,V i ,, compassion 

trodden, so that those X Se X i t “^edown- 
roads can be raised IkmilhXlXl on ‘he dusty 

izzat which is theirs by the miracle of tX’biro! an< ( l^ IVCn the 
so that the lost and the daniS 'of rvay 1 5 worId > 

creed can stand erect in the knowledi,,- ,',m •” ly ’ ,c hgJon, and 
and in the cugoymem of 

despisers of the general sh-m, * til Inuhllnt ,'! m Against the 
London and toughnccks' in Delhi “ 

and ordinances, ordered floutrinv -m,l , ' ‘ n cd Ia w 

out trial, mass fines, mS'hJK Tt ^ 

machine-gunning of crowds from the -i Ltt-iT’VT thc 
of death among the ripe » Si',!/ r , " K w a harvest 
only «i T » i„V r SLSrSaliT ™ 

gava U. 

And Though thtyTdiTTtotTinTeratTnd a Ti ni f r ^ lhan 'K*** 
vaguest manner they wem dumb founded U k?? P \ in „ the 

Raj could not argue against the towering ciraeuhrTi let if, ^ 

Ws hA ho^etatelT m0dcm «**"**• »<* -J 

RaJS &&&•! '7 y<>» Ldla Anant 
disturb t the unity o/our country ao'* (l ° !U, y tl >mg wfllch ma y 

members of our national movem/m^To ’ a ! ,h< ‘ mor »ent all 
or employees, are together worthy of SrX ‘‘‘"P 10 ?® 

partners in the struggle against the 
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‘Yes, we are together, brother, in our love for «. j * 3 
oppression, interrupted the poet iVrHno* fo f freed om froc 
the familiar nervous twitch of his ’head ^TW tUrban a fp in wit] 
guard against those in our countiw wh’ We must be on oa 
Brown or Yellow rule instead of the su ^titut< 

there is anything which has accrued to .J”* 1 lte ‘ Certainly, i 
of the world it is the belief that I must helo^mr^ my P% rima g« 

£? buiI ; » 

enthSStica^Lplaini^a,! bri ff"’’ Ananta said 

the thathiars— - devoted'to^thepoor p nm ^ ° f ^ P ° et ’ S name *> 

r rK i h wcre aI1 that bad, Sardar Purun Sino-h W ,j 

&AT4" aRr “- fSfS&fX SH 

wJoSo' S“fi«h rC°dSc* e Wnd -WO. 

‘because he really accepts 7he svIteTS a - nSWered the P oet > 
vicious circle of the old order which ct P nvatc : property, the 
it has made such a mess of thlLTi^L^^ las * in India if 
We have a floating population of thirfv^ur^ 8 ° f the world - 
expropriated peasants *and handicraftL^lf ^ t ?., unemployed > 
industry to absorb them. So here in thifSunfT enough 
turning of the old social order will brine the 7 t n , 0Ver ; 
love among men, only a revolution ng , sealing balm of 
uid the renaissance that is voW o com pkte the reformation 
lew community with a nw ZZT 9 ^ Z t nd pr ° duce the 

which, men £? and thr ° ugh 

Jinnocent, but he certainly new realized Ihe m^ 7 - have b T n 

toM5Tiit r b r th “ d thc di “ noMriShfc big „ 

•ojrJLc s i„«XT 7 ' P0 “ h “ d b “" th “ kin S «f * 

Jpg 
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‘The cleverness of the capitalists lies in not world™ a 
labourers to death. No worker, for instance, is required tr,v 
himself with work and everyone who is employed gets a d 
off; and those who are unemployed are riven a oem.,,?! 
holiday-only without pay. And neither tin* Sarkar nor th! 
Gandhists can see the sinister consequences of this canty) 
kindness to the employed and the shruggcd-shnulder indiffeJ! 
to the unemployed.’ ™ 

‘But the merchants and dealers have no hand in thearnJ 
ment of affairs today,’ said Mahaska Hans Raj. ‘Neither® 
nor Tata nor Sarnhhai has a voice. Certainly von will admit that 
they had a hand they would do lamer lor us'than the English’ 
‘We will see what httppens soon,’ the port said, drawintrbad 
a little, with another nervous twitch. ‘I'm don’t let m Ihnrettk 
for all their sins the English at least had the Bible and Browninsi 
their background, and the experience of a century and a halfoftl 
industrial t evolution from the hungry forties downwards. Our 
merchants are descended — let us be honest from a castc-riddcn 
society with an utter contempt for the lower orders inminediii 1 
them as part of their dharina. Besides, they are, after all the dob' 
of yesterday become newly rich, and they' have been so used toi 
living in one-roomed houses in the joint family system that the 
don t see why the coolies should live in more r. *m» than one—' 
Ah— to he sure,’ Dina Tamer Lane said, while the other! 
thathiara nodded uncertainly. 

‘But they have not committed murder and rapine nor resorted 
to refined hooliganism ns the European middle classes yet!’ 
protested Harts Raj. ‘Arc they not the people who believe in the 
policy of the firm hand when it comes to capturing markets? 
Ihe respect of our people for the inner side of the soul will win 
through because we are not dominated by the practical side of 
life as are the English—* 

‘Not yet!’ exclaimed the poet. ‘And, anyhow, not everyf 
Englishman is an empiricist. I know a few gentle souls amoMj 

W l ? j? eIieve !n non-violence, its you do, 
^ *j And they believe in our liberty,' 

. - ,V? y d 2 n ’. t 8«ntle aouIs »*nnng them speak up then!’ 

A . 1 J K ‘;Y ,a thc voice of the United EngMi 
K;re in Inc ,a wc s P ( ‘ ak with its many different 
ar ° P*°P k ' A " d 1 ^vo never heard of J 
Englishman offering the example of non-violence as C 

iemsdvcs a L e «^ r rd ^ ^ them Wh ° 


offeree 
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‘For pity’s sake stop this discussion,’ said Ralia, awakened 
from his drunken stupor. ‘Let us eat in peace ’ 

He seemed to have spoken for most of the thathiars, as the 
argument between the two learned men had soared above their 
heads. So the leaders became silent. 

. Ananta got up, pot and ladle in hand, to cover the em- 
barrassing situation saying : ‘There is no talk, brothers, one must 
k*® k e , ait ‘. Who will have another bone or some gravy?’ 
And he gave the thathiars more helpings in spite of their protesting 
grunts and outspread hands. ^ protesting 

The guests did not prevent him after the first polite refusals 
and tearing at the chunks of bread, dipping them in the graw 
in the leaf pots, swallowed large mouthfuls, their lifeblood 
flowing into their thickly veined foreheads and turning into the 
sweat of contentment on their necks. 

As Ananta settled down again to eat he found that he could 
not ., swallow another morsel, for he recalled Mahasha Hans 
Raj s jibe about the tactic of winning over the men with food. 
His face glowed red like the smouldering coals in the oven by 
him as he perceived that there was a partial truth in the 
insult. 1' or he had intended to call them together and form them 
into a union over a cup of wine and some food. 

| J U3t as the y y cre all absorbed in thinking their own thoughts 
arrived the student Satyapal, his tousled hair soaked in sweat 
and his face prolonged by a sullen, unhappy look. 

| * must go soon, brothers,’ said Purun Singh Bhagat. ‘All 

I want to beg of you before I leave is this : I am not sure that 
Malmsha Hans Raj and I are not in agreement over many 
things If only he will believe that we all love our country and 
wish the best things for it, however we may differ in our views 
about religion; he will agree that we have got to get together 
$0 guard your rights ’ & 6 

| llut before he could finish his sentence and get up, Satyapal 
took advantage of his stance on the platform of the shop and, 
lurmng with a flourish towards Purun Singh Bhagat, hissed: 

, 1 “f 1 * 1S , no getting together with those who support Roos and 

^ evi L Sar H ar ; as Viroo nodded assent, he raised his 

yoice: Our beloved leaders were not lying. They looked at 
toe whole circle of the earth with its flaming longitudes and they 
pew ■ who has set the world on fire. All these ferungis brought 
^UevH s tricks into the world and now they are destroyir 
pach other. ... We are not going to let our Hindustan 1 
ainted by their Satanic designs, nor by the lackeys of Russi 
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V. •. And vvc must do something immediately to ,i, m „ A 
this in no uncertain terms. . . • ' now 4e» 

‘I want to dissociate myself from such talk, Rardir P 
Singh, said Mahosha Hans Raj. ‘This hov is ! Pur “‘ 
invoking the names of our Congress leaders and my £*? 
machines for his nefarious purposes.’ y aboM 

‘I know what he is after, brother,' said Annum <n * 

I told Viroo this morning, it is not a question of -urenrin ’ * 
rejecting the machine, at this late hour when it is a ® # 
it is a question of the heart. . . . And ifour '^ 
and we are pledged to make a “Revolution", there is n» m 
about being tainted by the Room's, the Chinis or femmris’ ^ 
I here arc traitors m our midst,’ began Satvaml W 
disrupting our ranks!' h w «o are 

*» »W«*a boefewlq, am * 

. . We will have some blood-letting soon, and shoot ill a, 

traitors who have joined hands with the Sarkar ’ mwd W? 
very red m the face. ’ lvt,U “W 

‘Satyapal !’ exclaimed Mahasha Hans Raj ‘To kill n ,w 
to destroy oneself ultimately 1 . . . Don’t lose your held ^ 

fa rr& ^ sr? 

m.ix, Sr,s jw 

«SeTam h r C y ° l ,‘ PmtC ab °«< “ and ril y bdK 

^WhyobjJt m cm »Tul tpofM * hc «*/*«« 

thefr ifci?' J sSd Vi?i g d d,vmon °* «ien accordingly 

in Mw'ltear/ ?5f in ' sh ®P of Mohkam CM 1 

» a Ananta, the conflagration lit, by hta®f| 
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. . . And wc must do something immediately to show the 
this in no uncertain terms. . . .’ ” 

‘I want to dissociate myself from such talk, Sardar Pum 
Singh,’ said Mahasha Hans Raj. ‘This boy is deliberate]! 
invoking the names of our Congress leaders and my views aboii 
machines for his nefarious purposes.’ 

‘I know what he is after, brother,’ said Ananta. ‘But a 
I told Viroo this morning, it is not a question of accepting 0 ; 
rejecting the machine, at this late hour when it is already there 
it is a question of the heart. . . . And if our hearts are sound 
and we are pledged to make a “Revolution”, there is no questioi 
about being tainted by the Roosis, the Chinis or ferungis.’ 

‘There are traitors in our midst,’ began Satyapal, ‘who an 
disrupting our ranks !’ 

‘It is indeed a question of being tainted,’ put in Viroo 
‘Ask your caste brethren ! Would they like to break caste and 
eat with the Malecha beef-eating Angrez Sahibs?’ 

‘We will have some blood-letting soon, and shoot all the 
traitors who have joined hands wi th the Sarkar,’ raved Satyapal 
very red in the face. * ' 

‘Satyapal !’ exclaimed Mahasha Hans Raj. To kill others it 
to destroy oneself ultimately ! . . . Don’t lose your head.’ 

‘I must say, Satyapal brother, that that talk about blood- 
letting is strange coming from your mouth,’ said the poet. ‘Al! 
this hatred ! Considering you were just indicting the Communist) 
for believing in violence. . . . And Viroo Mai, surely even 
Gandhiji, who believed in caste, did not believe in the per- 
petuation of untouchability. As Mahasha Hans Raj will tell 
you, the Mahatma often declared his love for the English. Surely 
there is no question of Hindustan and Inglistan in this shrieking 
world whose every comer is affected by war and revolution. 
Our destinies are linked up with the ferungis and with everyone 
else, for good or for evil. And we sink or swim together or wc 
shall all be drowned by the deluge. There is no escape bf 
isolating onself.’ r ' 

‘You are ashamed of inciting men to hatred, but I am not,; 
cut in Satyapal, stepping forward. ‘And I am really for the 
Revolution now while you prate about it and really believe a 
compromise. I am for a clean sweep of all the filthy scum now. 1 

Why object to our age-old division of men according to 
their karma?’ said Viroo. / 

• out , at t ^ ie grain-shop of Mohkam Chami, 

in Misri Bazar, said Ananta, ‘the conflagration lit, by hunger 
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ill men’s hearts is raging like an insanity. When I went shopping 
there before noon at least a hundred men were waiting for 
Mohkam to open the shop. And it is not a question of what 
caste your employer belongs to, it is a question of the class to 
which he aspires.’ 

The thathiars nodded enthusiastically at this, except for 
Ralia, who still sat asleep with his head in his hands. 

If you knew that not one of us of the thathiar caste has 
received an invitation to go to the betrothal ceremony of Murli 
Dhar’s grandson, Nikka, there,’ said Dina, pointing towards the 
lane, ‘but that Sadanand has been putting his turban at the feet 
of all the rich dealers, begging them to grace his house on this 
auspicious occasion, then you would know if it is caste which 
counts or class.’ 

‘To be sure !’ said Purun Singh Bhagat. £ It is a question of 
class now and not of caste.’ 

To be sure, I too haven’t been asked,’ said Viroo. ‘But 
Murli will surely get his reward, as soon as he goes before God.’ 

‘Leaving aside the treatment anyone gets in heaven, what 
about ensuring a job now?’ Ananta pointed the finger of an 
agitational challenge to the knot of thathiars. ‘Will you join 
the union?’ 

‘Yes,’ they all muttered with one voice. 

‘There is no time to form the union. You must act if you 
are to make an impression,’ said Satyapal. 

‘Ohe, son, you keep out of this,’ said Ananta. ‘Don’t incite 
them. \ We have suffered long, but we can still suffer in patience 
till the moment arrives.’ 

< ‘Yes, Satyapal. Men live and work for a cubit of stomach,’ 
said Mahasha Hans Raj. ‘And it is a question of their souls, 
fry compromise first.’ 

‘The pomegranate is ripening, brothers,’ said the poet. 
‘And it will burst if you have patience.’ 

‘Men live and work for a cubit of stomach in our time,’ 
shouted Satyapal. ‘And yet they can’t earn enough even to 
subsist on the margin where life hangs on to death. I say death to 
thetraitors who join hands with outsiders in the name of inter- 
nationalism and betray their own countrymen. Act now for your 
race and religion and country. Why, these men have been put 
m a position where they can neither earn a wage by piecework 
ttor by being employed in the factory. If you agree that they 
PouW always be robbed of their just share under cover of caste 
superiority by the dealers, who regarded them as cattle fit for 
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nothing else but to go round and round the oil mill blindfolded 
then you know that if they get into the factory there they wil 
perish! . . 

‘I say,’ urged Ananta, ‘that we will form a trade union t* 
ensure their right to a proper wage until they are strong enouri 
to displace their exploiters and seize the factory, which by al 
the rights of humanity is. theirs.’ 

‘And then will begin the era of the Dictatorship of tht 
Proletariat in India !’ mocked Satyapal. ‘And the Dictators}* 
of the State Machine ! State capitalism and all the old trick 
of propaganda and advertisement. And the betrayal of th 
Revolution !’ 

If only Satyapal wouldn’t lose his temper, there is some trutl 
in what he says,’ urged Hans Raj. ‘The huge and mammotl 
five-year programmes will dehumanize man. I feel that tht 
muddlesome individualism of the capitalists at least left sow 
room for initiative and independent thinking among the people, 
whereas in the Communist utopia — a good steamroller will liq* 
date all intelligence and then fill the vacuum of men’s minds will 
the filth and muck of the films and the cheap thrills of the arena, 
the morals of gangsters and the method of dacoos. And the 
worship of the great God War !’ 

‘Better anything than foreign rule !’ shouted Satyapal. ‘I an 
not frightened of making a Revolution today. Away with tht 
obscene Sarkar and away with all who stand between the worker: 
and bread. . . .’ 

‘You mean to do that even if it lands you in the camp oi 
“Asia for the Asiatics”?’ said the poet. ‘Be sensible, Satyapal. 
And then he turned to Hans Raj. ‘There is certainly a danga 
of what you say happening, Mahashaji. But I only hope that b) 
the time socialism comes men will have learnt to become men ant 
that ultimately a human civilization will be achieved with digni 
fied^ individuals as its base — I am for the individual, as you are! 

‘Make them into wage slaves, then get them killed off in tht 
war, make the survivors into tame trade unionists, then call 
them men and betray them!’ said Satyapal. ‘What a pro 
gramme!’ His mouth frothed with bitterness and the pock 
marks on his face became darker and bigger. 

It is godlessness which is more dangerous,’ said Hans Raj 

sagely. 

‘ “A well-fed man needs religion”,’ Ananta quoted the 
proverb. Mahashaji, it is a question of the belly! The soul is 
with us all the time, because we are ourselves.’ 
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‘Having been a Yogi myself/ said the poet, C I believe that 
some faith is necessary, though there is no need for a belief in 
God. If men trust in themselves, and in’ the other men with 
whom they live together, and they are dedicated to building 
and creating something new by breaking down dead habits 
and evil customs and shams, I think there can emerge a new 
kind of brotherhood, a new sense of devotion like the Bhakti 
which our saint Kabir preached and practised; I have seen 
glimpses of this religion already in my travels and 5 

‘Sit down Sardarji, and tell us more/ said Arjun, his walrus 
moustache weighing the possibilities of this strange creed where 
there was no need for a direct relation between man and 
God. 

‘Han, han, do sit down/ entreated Viroo, now that the talk 
had drifted to religion. 

‘No, I must go/ said the poet. 

He gazed at: his wrist-watch and burst into an expression 
of horror. ‘Half past two — nearly quarter to three !’ And he 
turned his back without even the ceremony of joining hands to 
the thathiars by way of farewell. 

‘O Sardar Purun Singh, talk aside, we are agreed on a 
common action, aren’t we? 5 said Ananta after him. 

‘I have told you, get together, brothers/ the poet said, re- 
turning. ‘Form the union here and now, with the factory boys 
in it. For there is no development in our struggle possible 
unless the trade union is formed.’ 

‘So that the real aspirations of the men can be contained 
and they can be betrayed all together!’ commented Satyapal, 

‘Wait, I am coming too, Purun Singh/ said Mahasha Hans 
Raj. And he dragged Satyapal away with him, saying: ‘Come, 
I want to talk to you, son. Come and see us off.’ 

‘Ah, it has been like a marriage party, this feast and talk and 
even the quarrels/ Viroo said after the leaders had receded from 
view. 

‘And we are the marriage party, are we?’ said Dina. ‘Old 
uncles and elderly grandfathers?’ 

‘Oh no, you are the bridegroom/ Ananta mocked at him. 
And pointing to Ralia, who was snoring, he said: ‘Look at your 
best man.’ 

‘Of course, I am the bridegroom/ said Dina Tamer Lane. ^ 

‘There is no scarcity of brides in the houses of the rich, 
Viroo said. ‘We are all bridegrooms in that sense. Only, don’t 
let us accept that machinery as our dowry.’ 
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overlooked Billimaran, protected the space before the company 
from the burning rays of' the sun, though the glare and the heat 
stood shimmering in the stillness of the flaming afternoon. The 
Chaudhri was waiting— waiting for Jehangir’s band to arrive 
and strike up a note of jubilation, waiting for the guests, long 
overdue, waiting for something to* happen. And his usually 
calm, white-bearded face was flushed red with the excitement 
and the strain of this waiting, the worry of it. Ordinarily, he 
would not have been perturbed, because he himself and his 
coppersmith cousins had not much respect for time, especially 
on such ceremonial occasions, but today lie was not certain 
who, from among the choice guests he had invited, would arrive 
and who would not. 

‘Ohe, SadanandaP he called to his son, who was arranging 
some cow-tailed cushions he had borrowed for the occasion along 
the walls of the verandah, his cotton saclri and muslin dhoti 
sticking to his reedy black legs with the sweat. "Send Gopi to 
remind I, alia Gokul Chanel and the others that we are waiting 
for them,’ 

"Why not send the barber around to remind the members 
of the brotherhood?’ asked Lalla Ram Saran, the uncle of the 
prospective bride. He did not know that the barber of the 
brotherhood had not been sent; round at all to invite the thathiars, 
but that only a few respectable men from the Arya Samaj and 
a few choice workers at the factory had been specially asked by 
Gopi. 

* Murli knitted his brows uncomfortably and repeated: 
‘Sadananda, go, son, And, ohe Nikke,. take that hand fan and 
give us all a blow of air; there is such a “hoom” here.’ 

Sadanand proceeded towards the stairs and began to put 
on the shoes he had discarded on the top step. Nikka took up 
the hand fan, as big as himself, and began to move it with all 
the force in his body. 

"Not so fast, son,’ Sadanand said. ‘I wonder where Gopi is, 
because I could send him round to get the band at least while 
I go to remind Chaudhri Gokul Ghand and the other guests.’ 

The attempt to ingratiate themselves with superior people 
seemed to Sadanand, after his interview with Gokul before noon, 
to be doomed, and there was an element of panic in his behaviour. 
He was confused and tired as he stood ready to go, his twisted 
black face crumbling with the fears inside him. 

"They are coming, father, they are here— Lalla Gokul Chand 
and his nephew Lalla Lai Ghand,’ Gopi called from downstairs. 
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our kith and kin with invitations on this sacred occasion/ said 
Lalla Binde Saran, echoing his brother’s concern. 

‘I think/ said Lalla Gokul Chand, 'these folk from Jandiala 
are right. If you don’t have the men of your own brotherhood, 
w ho will you have? The Kaseras are not corning. And if 
possible our visit here today must be regarded as secret.’ 

■ ‘We Arya Samajis have no such scruples, brother Gokul 
Chand/ said the high priest in orange robes. c We do not agree 
with the orthodox Sanatani Hindus in keeping the old caste and 
sub-caste divisions. We have come here openly, and I wish more 
of us had been informed. We must form a new community based 
not on caste prejudice but the revival of the true ancient Vedic 
religion.’ 

For a moment it seemed as if under the pressure of the high 
priest’s words the atmosphere relaxed. Murli Dhar breathed 
a sigh of relief, the faces of the guests hung down in deep 
humility, the flies fluttered happily and a big black wasp sang 
a song like an incantation before the mighty Sun. 

‘Yes, there is no need to worry, uncle,’ Lai Chand said to 
Gokul Chand. ‘We live in modern times. Lalla Murli Dhar 
ran celebrate this occasion with a few friends and his intimate 
famil y circle. Why give sugar-plums to sweeten the mouths of 
those ungrateful wretches? I stand by our Arya Samaji, 

brothers.’ , . 

‘That is indeed what my grandson Gopi says too, put m 
Murli, sweating profusely. ‘But, of course, we have asked the 
more responsible members of our brotherhood as well as our 
Kasera brothers, because we can’t break age-old bonds. Cer- 
tainly, never in my lifetime shall I renounce my position as 
Chaudhri of the thathiar brotherhood— sometimes I think that 
these boys go too far !’ 

For all that, the high priest of neo-Hinduism might say the 
opinions of Gokul Chand and the folk from Jandiala had affected 
him deeply, and he knew that he had blundered in excluding 
the coppersmith brotherhood from the ceremony. Instead of 
his dreams of rising into the upper class, he now experienced a 
subtle pleasure in allying himself with the low thathiars, as a 
twin brother of the men he hated. And he hoped against hope 
that even a few of them would come, even as the titanic choir 
of his arteries rose like a great chaos inside him. 

‘Rest assured/ he said to the guests, 'the thathiar brother- 
hood is coming. . . • What will you drink, sherbet or whey. 
And in himself he called for peace in his blazing body. 
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‘Ohe, look out, careful son/ the old man said mildly, as 
though he had instinctively prepared himself for the worst 
beneath his facade of equanimity and was not at all surprised 
at this accident. ‘Did you give all the boys in the factory leave 
to come ? 5 

‘No, grandpa, I didn’t close the factory,’ Gopi said. ‘But 
I told various people to come.’ 

‘Acha, go and call them, son,’ the old man said. 

Gopi took the four tumblers of soda-water he had poured 
out and, resisting the ‘Lady of Killarney”, which the band had 
struck up, came and served the guests. He had done the right 
; thing in buying soda-water, he thought, because, whereas Gokul 
Chanel and the Arya Samajis may have been embarrassed by 
; having to drink sherbet or whey made in the house of the thathiar 
colleague to whom, they supposed, the taint of a lower caste 
still stuck in the eyes of the various exalted Hindu brotherhoods, 
this machine-lillcd water was neutral. Also, the folk from Jan- 
diala, who, conventionally, would not partake of a morsel of 
food or even a drop of water from the house of their prospective 
son-in-law, could drink the water brought from a shop! 

As Gopi was serving the soda-water, Lalla Devi Datt, the 
school-teacher, looked impatiently at his watch and said : 

‘It is ten past three: I have to go to give private tuition to 
Some students.’ 

‘Strange tuition you are giving them, Babu Devi Datt,’ said 
;Lal Chand, nephew of Chaudhri Gokul Chand. ‘I hear that 
boy Satyapal, who once belonged to our Arya Samaj, and some 
thathiars are determined to destroy us all with a bloody revo- 
lution.’ 

‘But I sent Mahasha Hans Raj, a dignitary of the Samaj, 
to* advise the thathiars and ask them to accept a compromise/ 
said the high priest of the Arya Samaj for Devi Datt. 

‘I too suggested to Hans Raj to encourage them to com- 
promise with both the Chaudhris, Gokul Chand and Murli 
phar/ said Devi Datt. ‘As for Satyapal, I have not seen him for 
months. He seems to have lost his head since he began to listen 
fo the Free India Radio.’ 

‘I am afraid/ said young Lai Chand, ‘that some of us may 
lose our heads too if he is allowed to preach his doctrine of 
murder. What with the Communists — Ananta and Purun Singh 
Bhagat, inflaming the thathiars, and then Satyapal ! . . . At 
least we might have kept the members of our Samaj from 
ineddling in this affair. Instead !’ 

«2D rm. a * 
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said Mehru’s mother with a metallic ring in her voice. ‘But even 
if they were all the same they wouldn’t dare to come here 
because — — 5 

‘Because what;?’ Murli asked angrily, sensing now that the 
whole of his design had collapsed. 

‘Because they were not asked, Baba/ she said mildly. 

‘Some of them are rogues and I won’t have them here, 
Murli said. 

‘Well, they have all become as one/ said Mehru’s mother in 
a respectful whisper. ‘Because the wages of most of them have 
gone down to nothing and only a few of them have got jobs in 
the factory, they arc getting together. And even the boys who 
are working in the factory dare not come here lest they should 
be stoned to death by Ralia and Dina.’ 

‘But two men of the same trade can never agree/ said young 
Lai Chanel eoekily. ‘If only they can be kept away from Ananta 
and Satyapal’ 

‘Olie, son/ said Gokul Chand. ‘Times have changed. They 
know that a single soul will rot in hell but a hundred or two 
hundred can storm the heavens P 

‘Brothers/ said Lalla Binde Saran, ‘you are lions, and yet 
you wear coats of mail and go forward to wealth and honour 
together. We thathiars have been like so many scabby goats, 
each going our own ways so long. . . / His rugged villager’s 
face was clean and frank and honest as he said this. ‘And I rue 
the day when I thought of coming here to offer 5 

‘Be patient, Lalla Binde Saran/ Murli said with joined hands 
to assure him* 

The terror of disgrace weighed on his head, for in the shadowy, 
death-haunted soul of old Murli despair came easily. He knew 
now that the ceremony of his grandson’s betrothal would be 
mined beyond repair. For he had proudly turned his back on 
his old community of coppersmiths without establishing deep 
and intimate connections with a new community. As he anti- 
cipated the shocks that would lead to ultimate disaster he felt 
relieved and rested back on the cow-tailed cushion, the temples 
pf his head throbbing violently, his eyes half closed, as though 
in the silence of his mind he could see the half-guessed possi- 
bilities of doom project themselves, like the shadows of the shrill 
Avenging angels of eternal shame on his memory, as he guessed 
bow he would be damned by generations to come for despising 
bis fellow thathiars. 

As though these torments were not enough, Jehangir, the 
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Jemadar of the band, came up, dressed in his gold-braided bh 
uniform, and said with a great show of authority : 

‘My band has played for quarter of an hour according t 
the contract. Will you give me the fees of thirty rupees, plea S( 
‘as we have to go to play in Dhab Khatikan for a birthday.’ * 

‘Jehangir Padshah, please play another five minutes at lea: 
so that we can actually get the ceremony over , 5 lyfurli said. 

/No taeme , 5 said Jehangir, wagging his henna-dyed beard an 
smiling politely. ‘That band costs me more per minute thai 
I have contracted to play for here . 5 

‘His time is important, Lalla Murli Char,’ interposed th 
teacher Devi Datt. 

‘Acha, let Sadanand come and he will give you the fees, 
said the old patriarch, defeated. : 

‘I can’t wait here all day , 5 said Jehangir. 

‘Shanti! ShantiP remonstrated the high priest, fanning 
himself with a lapel of his tunic. ‘Patience, brother . 5 : 

‘Look, folks, the darkness has come , 5 commented Mehru 1 
mother. ‘One could have the mirasis and bhands in the ole 
days to play for a whole morning for a rupee and some rice . 5 

‘Those days are gone, mother,’ said Jehangir. ‘Don’t dt 
“tictures” and pay me so that I can go to my next, appointment. 

./Ohe, Sadananda, where are you ? 5 Murli called in a feeble 
pain v d voice. 

‘Coming, Lallaji, coming , 5 said Sadanand from the stairs. 

Murli didn’t even wait for his son to report the failure oi 
his mission to get some more guests, for he surmised that failure 
from the nothingness that spread before him now. 

‘Give the bandmaster his money and ask your mother and 
wife upstairs, so that we can have the ceremony at once . 5 

‘Those rogues and scoundrels, Ralia, Dina, Viroo, are 
picketing the lane and won’t let any member of the thathiar 
brotherhood come here-— I am sure that that illegally begotten 
Ananta is behind them.’ As Sadanand said this he took a wad 
of notes out of his sadri and doled out Jahangir’s fees and threw 
the money at him. The bandmaster went downstairs grumbling. 

* * oppose Anata is taking it out of you because I refused 
to pay him the rates he wanted,’ said Lai Chand. ‘We shal 
curb his pride. I shall put Satyapal on to destroy his hold on 
the coppersmiths if only I can meet the boy P ^ 

<A/r^ ere was a mom ent’s silence and then Sadanand called! 
Mother, the mother of Nikka, come up and take the] 
token. 
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‘we had^etter— — ’°° d “ n0t C ° ming> ’ bcgan LaUa Ram Saran, 

But Murli didn’t let him finish his sentence. He had ceased 
to hate his own brotherhood now, though in his heart there 
loursed a wild tirade of curses, imprecations and abuse for them 
it the humiliation they had inflicted on him just at the moment 
>f his triumph. lie bent forward in a posture 'of supplication 
cin d raised his turban with two hands and said : 

‘Listen, brothers, I have put my turban at the feet of all of 
you. have this ceremony. I have sinned. I have erred. You 
can beat my old head with your shoes. But let us have this 
betrothal. 1 hose boys ol the brotherhood are my dear ones and 
near ones. II I did not invite them it was because they felt 
bitter with me about the factory and the loss of their trade A 
crow tried tostrut like a peacock, but, seeing his feet, wept and. 
cried. 1 hat is my condition. Forgive me and let us go through 
with the ceremony. And at this his eyes filled with tears and 
he began to howl, O God, O Guru Nanak, please forgive my 

?1 „ s 1 he wrinkles of his finely chiselled old face gathered 

into a terrible knot of misery. 6 

‘Acha, grandfather, be patient, here is the offering of the 
hand of our daughter, kausalya,’ said Ram Saran. 

Sit down and put it in your lap, ohe Nikke,’ said Sadanand. 
Wadahi! Wadahi! Gong atulationd’ everyone whispered, 
^nd Gokul Ghand and Lai Chand, Devi Datt and th e P Arya 
>amaj priest presented Nikka with a shining silver rupee each. 

Gujn, and the mother of Nikka, standing demurely at the 
_op of the Stairs, began to sing a ceremonial song in which 
Mehru’s mother joined. 

The high priest of the Arya Samaj began to recite a Sanskrit 
hymn,. his eyes closed and his face set as if in a blind effort to 
infuse into. the company the sense of seriousness of the ritual of 
tieo-Hmdmsm as against the old. As he half opened his eyes 
i saw thc company anxious to depart, he began to mutter a 
fermon to those present on the necessity of belief in the new 
'Ommumty. ‘Brothers, sisters, rich 6 r poor, this auspicious 
ieremony of the betrothal of little Nikka, held according to the 
ates of the Arya Samaj, heartens us. For we Hindus of all 
.astes and creeds have united through the belief in the ancient 
lofy books. Welcome, all men of all faiths who come to us. 
ut remember, we who haVe insisted so much on the inner 
xpenence of the Spirit have forgotten to be practical. Now 
ft must support each other in this task by bringing about 
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adequate outer circumstances so that we can help each other to I 
fulfil ourselves internally. * . . Orn Shanti ! Shanti ! Shanti !* ' 

This injunction for getting together in religion rose vaguely 
on the crest of the thup smoke before him. 

But from downstairs came the loud raucous hum of the 
satirical tune : 

*0 grandpa, press my limbs . . . 

I have been gathering spinach . . 

with which the thathiars were wont to laugh at the head of their 
brotherhood. 


XX 

AWAKENED FROM HER SIESTA BY THE SOFT TREAD OF ANANTA’s 
feet, lifting her startled eyes in the semi-dark of the room, 
Janki’s mouth formed the question, ‘Now, what has happened?’ 
though she did not articulate it. During his earlier visit he had 
been silent but not so livid with rage. 

Atlanta hesitated for a moment on the doorstep, poised in 
thought even as he sought to get used to the dark. 

He was not thinking so much as he was in a trauma, torn 
with indecision, and in the grip of an indescribable nameless 
anger; a compound of sadness, frustration and a passionate 
disgust at his incompetence in scattering his friends before lie 
was able to get them together and lead them in a procession 
through the Bazar Kaserian. 

‘You are so lar away, I can’t even see you,’ Janki said. And 
then, with the directness of a wanton, she patted the edge of 
her bed and said ; ‘Come and sit here V 

Atlanta advanced and then stood shyly, his eyes drowned 
in the pools of her uncannily bright eyes, so open and inviting 
they were against the hangdown look he wore. 

He breathed a heavy sigh and tried to shake himself out of 
the torpor of his unfathomable mood, but hr found himself 
still weighed down under the shadow of the great rage that 
possessed him. 

There was the tremor of a pale rose on the delicate curve of 
her lips, accentuated by the gash of her face, at once desirabi 
and tragic, And to the mounting fumes of anger-pity that be 
felt for the thathiars there was added the rustling fear of k 

weird visions that had terrorized him in his dream* 
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‘Oh, take me on your breasts , 5 he wanted to say, ‘and rock 
me in peace. Oh, heal the pain that I feel at this betrayal. . . 

But like a drug addict he just stood by her bed, as though 
craving for the intoxication of his love-hatred, unable to explain 
to her the lack of pain between his sense of duty to the ideal of 
brotherhood in which he believed and the thirsting woe of his 
thathiar brethren which fed on his liver’s blood. 

She lifted herself on her elbow and stretched her right hand 
towards him, but he merely sat down on the edge of the bed 
away from her, absorbed, silent, asking himself: ‘What has 
happened? . . . What? . . . What ? 5 And he remained sus- 
pended in the tension as a wounded bird which pauses to discover 
a direction before flut tering away with flapping wings. 

In the silence which spread out before him, in the silence of 
his body listening to every sound and the agony of tight-stretched 
nerves, delving deep down for peace, Ananta felt the barrier 
between the looming chaos of his cremation-ground nightmare 
and the stormy scenes of the day breaking in tempestuous music 
of stranger prognostications. Somewhere between the agonized 
dream of the early morning and the bursting tempers of this 
day someone was doomed. ‘Was it Janki or Karmo ... or 
he himself ? 5 But he dared not think of the final reality. He 
knew it would come some day, but he did not know the date on 
which he would have to face it. Anyhow, it was not so imminent, 
he felt, in his case as in the case of Janki. And out of his love 
of life he felt himself immortal. Only he could hear the lilt of 
a haunting refrain about parting deep in his throat : 

‘O mother, one day we have to go . . , 5 

Lest; he should be drowned in the strange immobility of this 
despair, lest he should be consumed by the fears that burnt in 
his face, he got up and said ; ‘Everything is going wrong today ! 
jWhen I came with your meal I had felt hopeful enough. I 
thought I should enrol them in a union and then march them 
up to the shop of Chaudhri Gokul Chand and demand piece- 
work for all if there are no jobs in the factory. But Khushal 
Chand sent me some money he owed me by Mehru, and it was 
delivered in the presence of Ralia, Viroo and others. And now 
jthey think I am in the pay of Gokul Chand and Murli Dhar . 5 ^ 

• ‘That shouldn’t make you hang your head down ! 5 Janki 
said. ‘Have faith in God ! 5 

‘O misery of the parched, sighing earth ! 5 he shouted. ‘O 
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hissing agony of damp dwellings on the narrow alleys tht 
swells like vipers in the braziers of men’s hearts ! . q m 
some pity in the souls of the people ! Pity, not; “faith in God?’“ 

‘Are you going mad?’ she said. 

‘No,’ he said, shaking his head hysterically. ‘No. But those 
who hear the guns roaring on the distant corners of the earth and 
call them thunderclaps in heaven ; those who hear the rumour 0: 
catastrophe and call it prescience— do not know the affront 
they offer to the common love of men, do not see the needs and 
interests of men. . . And he looked at her accusingly. Shi 
had been his comrade in Bombay and had shared his difficulties 
even though her knowledge of the outside world was fragmentary 
And, as his comrade, she had come outside the shell of her owl 
self. So he had approached her for advice, purely as a comrade 
They had had something that enriched, enlivened and elevatet 
their physical love for each other, and gave it an extraordinary 
meaning. But ever since their return to Amritsar she had beei 
too ill to share his preoccupations* And now she didn’t seen 
to understand at all, and he felt impatient with her, as thougl 
they had already parted company or been separated. 

He edged away, grinding his teeth and muttering to himsel 
as though talking in his sleep : ‘Down lonely streets in the village 
men walk like phantoms, their hearts lacerated by the scorpion 
of regret. And as they gather under the banyan tree over tii 
hookah, and as the cowdust hour settles into the dark, the 
look into the smoky horizons and ask : “(3 silence of earth an! 
sky, what is the cause of this blight and what is to be done?’ 
They do not know, they do not know, they cannot understand 
And there is no answer from heaven, * . 

‘God Almighty will answer them surely, one day , 5 said Janki 
disturbed. ‘He will destroy those who have brought this on us, 

‘God works in a mysterious way , 5 said Ananta ironically 
‘in such a heartless way that the ominous owl alone has so fa 
taken pains to answer the peasants in the night. . . . G01 
seems to have deserted the world— if ever He were there, helpm 
it along!’ 

‘Don’t blaspheme, proud Anant Ram V 
< } you there is f aminc * m this land,’ Ananta shrieked 

aim there are wars raging on the edge of the farthest horizons 
and yet my friends here will not stop extracting pain out of eacl 
other. Pain, pain, pain— there is such an orgy of suffering i 
the world today ! And yet how they torture each other!’ 

Janki looked at Jus demented figure and realized, almost a 
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though it were a new revelation to her, that she had really never 
known the experience he was talking about, that from her 
comfortable childhood onwards she had suffered only from the 
arranged marriage to a man older than herself, and that, other- 
wise, she had gone on, not knowing what she wanted or where 
she was going, expecting others to be responsible for her. Inside 
herself, of course, she had experienced many a pang of heartache 
the irritations of a. surface existence as well as a sudden jolt at 
the knowledge of the disease that was ravaging her. And' all 
that had made her imagine the cruelty of life in many ways 
But always she had suffered in secret, and then, before she knew 
what was what, she had come to the end of her individual ex- 
perience with the certain knowledge of her impending death 
And since then she had built a shell of self-protection round 
herself and tried to save herself from hurts. 

Ananta had made the acquaintance of pain early, having 
been left an orphan, lint he had wrestled with it and almost 
conquered it with his gr eat capacity for happiness. And for a 
time he had regarded it only as a part of experience, something 
which made one grow, as when a person was ill his pain became 
merely the urge oi his body trying to get well. Since his mature 
years, however, he had seen it as the constant undertone of life, 
almost omnipresent whether he happened to be in Amritsar or 
Lahore, Gurdaspur or Mandi, Delhi or Bombay, a kind of grim 
joke, a leer, a putrid sewer running like an invisible drain 
beneath the earth, devouring rats and cats and dead dogs as 
well as human beings in its even sweep, and then flooding the 
jarth in sudden eruptions every now and then and laying it 
waste for generations. 

‘As I saw mothers sitting with their hungry children in the 
lust of tile roadway this morning, 5 he said" in a soft tone, as 

i ’Ugh, having spat his anger out, he was only talking aloud to 
nselfj as I saw the beggars whining on the footbridge, I 
erminecl that if I have never done anything in my life ever 
ore, I shall help my kinsfolk to attain dignity and happiness. 

. “Akh, God grant you never to suffer so, 55 the beggars 
id. And I resolved that, since I have been luckier than them, 
lall do something useful. ... All of us have the gift of this 
rt life, for I do not think there is any hereafter; and I felt 
t if only I could give it to the service of others rather than 
p it for my own selfish enjoyment, I should feel happier. . . . 
d who could I have served better than those men whom I 
d to despise at one time and to whom I came back from Bom- 
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bai full of unbounded love, and with a due sense of their izz 
as men, as my brothers. 5 

‘Are you really sure that you respect them as men or is j 
your inflated ego that desires pride and satisfaction and powe 
through this bhakti and service? 5 

Janki realized after she had said this how it would hurt him 
and she was ashamed of her words. Ananta turned to her witl 
a half-suppressed indignation and said with a smile : 

‘You too, Janki— does no one believe in me because I w a 
once a goonda? 5 

t She felt sorry for him, and yet his righteousness had filled he: 
with a sense of mischief. 

‘You know, 5 she said, ‘I saw so many people in your movemen 
in Bombai who were suffering from swelled heads that I air 
rather sceptical of everyone's sincerity— including yours! ] 
don’t mean Comrade Joshi or Adhikari, but a great many ol 
the small organizers with their love of power and petty path 
fanaticisms, coming lording it over the Coolies in the chawls 
flagellating the poor with words as though to make up for theii 
physical inferiority.’ 

‘You can hardly accuse me of that, what with my biceps! 1 
Ananta cut in with a smile quickly. 

‘Oh no, how stupid of me to forget! 5 Janki mocked. ‘Youn 
is a mental weakness— isn’t it! 5 

‘Of course, you brought all your knowledge of the Gita to 
bear on the wonderful work you carried out in organizing the 
women of Bombai, didn’t you? 5 he parried, with a biting mockery, 

Janki sank back with a laugh. Then, her eyes fixed on the 
ceiling, she sighed and said : 

‘Somehow my illness has tom away all the sheaths with which 
I used to wrap myself as a woman, even as it has left my bones 
bare of flesh. And I can see through all the disguises and pre- 
tences of my life bef6re I make my peace with God. ... As I 
lie here day and night, I think of my childhood, which extended 
over twenty-five years, and over the last three years of my youth 
with you, and now of my bedridden old age. , . . And, though 
I try not to think of people bitterly, I have certainly begun to 
think of all those who deny us freedom clearly. First of all my 
parents, who created me not because they loved each other but 
because they considered it a duty to the race, and who regarded 
me, when I was born, as a curse because I was a girl. Then my: 
husband and his relations, who were more concerned with th; 
dowry I brought than with me. Later, when the owner of ffifj 
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house had died, society considered me as one who should be 
dead to all impulses and live only to worship the memory of 
my lord and master. Do you remember the things that were 
said all over the Punjab because I ran away with you? The 
followers of the Mahatma in Bombai who believed in freedom, 
yet despised me because I was not married to you. I admit most 
of the comrades accepted me as a comrade, but I always felt that 
some definitely regarded me as a prostitute who would open her 
legs to anyone. . . . The women who came organizing us 
seemed to me to be devoted to the “cause” only because of some 
man whom they admired and wanted to obey and for whom they 
had spiritually substituted the movement for fear of becoming 
physically attached ,* and they certainly left me out of everything 
as a not-very-respectable person because of my life with you ! 

• • • You will forgive me, therefore, if I began to see through 
the vanities which made them call by the name of devotion 
what was the desire to bully people because of some personal 
grudge they had against life. . . . Power and trickery and 
falsehood and backbiting seemed to me to mar what was a 
struggle for Truth, for giving them their dignity, for teaching 
them to live in action, as Arjuna in the Gita enjoined us. . . . 
That is the reason why I failed, why I could not orga niz e anyone 
at all. And I feel sorry for you because I know that the Truth 
in you revolts at the petty insinuations of your brethren, because 
you have wonderful things in you, light and strength and love, 
and because — — 5 

‘And because I lack patience and courage ! 5 Ananta inter- 
rupted, censuring himself as though by way of penance. T 
Should not have allowed myself to be provoked by their doubts 
about me. I should have enrolled their names in a book and 
told them a little about their rights in the new brotherhood of 
; Trade Unionism. Perhaps X should have begun with you long 

ago, though with your religion you would ftever listen 5 

L ‘All that talk about hours and Wages and bread is illusion, a 
|web woven by spiders to trap the flies if it is not accompanied 
by love of something higher. I think you are right if you think 
Iwe need patience, but I suspect all this talk about courage . 5 
I As she said this, her face seemed a mask of resignation, her 
pody limp as if she had accepted the slavery inevitable to life 
jfwad was merely waiting for the release which death would bring. 

Ananta went over to her and stroked her forehead. Inside 
him he was straining to get near her, though he thought that 
per own miseries had tainted her virion. 
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‘May I sacrifice myself for you,’ he consoled her. ‘I w :,i 
I could take your fever on myself. So that — so that 
could be spared to relish a little more than merely the suffenn 
that has so long been your portion. . . . For, if Arjuna said 
“Live in action”, then he meant us to fight against falsehood 
constantly, in spite of the odds against one. Only thus can tfo 
balance between “good” and “evil” be kept in this world. 

‘For aught I know you may even have courage !’ Janki said 
laughing gaily. And then she added with a sigh : ‘But I have 
made my peace with God and am ready to go any time He wants 


‘You almost make me believe in the other world, with yom 
talk of going away,’ Atlanta said with his catching, gurdim, 
laugh to drown her sighs and her forebodings of doom. 6 
. <][ am not worthy,’ she said, restraining him with a serious 
mien. ‘And I don’t say this out of self -pity. For there is no 
time to lose if these men are to be saved, however unworthv 
they are ’ ' 

‘Or perhaps because we are all very unworthy,’ said Ananta 
rising. He was certain now that his torment was due to hb 
lack of patience and lack of courage. For, as far as roguishness 
selfishness, stupidity, suspicion and stubbornness went, he had 
been no different from the others until lately. And if he had 
been saved at all it was through his hope for a “Revolution" after 
which men would find a new way of living, in which they would 
discover a new brotherhood, away from the pettiness created by 
the miseries of the present, by the greed of profit-makers and the 
lust for power of the Sarkar. . . . Essentially, he felt that he 
had discovered a fresh kinship with his thathiar brother?, 
especially after his return from Bombay, as though one had to 
go away to learn to love the world’s poor before one could 
love the poor at home. How happy they had all been eatine 
m i g 3 *?? together! It seemed to him now like the good 
old akashti holidays when they were all young together and 
used to cook goats’ heads and drink English port wine to theit 
hearts content. After all, he realized that was the instinctive 
reeling of brotherhood which united him to them. 

I am sorry now I lost my temper,’ he said, purged of all 


Well then, go and say “I put my head at your feet” to them,’ 
Janki answered, her eyes closing against her will through the 
waves of heat that floated in heavy sheen music above her, 
illusory layers of oppression seeking to drown her while she lay 
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wrapped in comprehension and serenity. ‘Rages are wasteful : 
she mumbled as She half opened her eyes, calm and tired ’ 
Anyhow, I must not strain your health , 5 he said. ‘You must 
have your siesta. And perhaps I shall go and see whether They 
have got some flour at Mohkam Chand’s shop 5 y 

jway. 6 tOWardS her> PattCd hCr f ° rehead and then 


XXI 

WHEN HE GOT TO THE GRAIN-SHOP ANANTA FOUND NOT SO MUCH 
a queue of the kind with which he had become familiar in 
Bombay, but a crowd of men who had besieged the closed donr<? 
of <he store. Back to back, eager, shoving, SLg SThovTrS 
agam, swaying this s.de and that, with rippltj of cuSes and aS 
rising fiom then lips and dying on the edges of the thick atmo- 
sphere, they filled the square. 

In this land where for hundreds of years men had lived 
undei the shadow of a great uncertainty, where layer upon layer 
of heat and fear and doubt lay sweating on the faces of the people 
men did not respect the bribe-taking policeman and were be- 
coming tired of considering each other. So they trampled on 
each other s corns and stretched their hands out for their wants 
higher and higher, anxious to grasp the least litde remnant of 
security for themselves in an inclement world where no one 
expected much help from another, in which the charity of the 
old world had been broken without being replaced by a new 
tenderness. And as the Sarkar seldom gave much, except orders 
and injunctions, asking the populace not to do this and not to 
do that on pam of conviction, and as the agents of the Sarkar 
were like accumulations of lice on their heads extracting pain 
now slowly, now with a sudden jab, men ran around, hardened 
into an attitude of despair, from which they emerged either in 
their prayers to the various gods, who liberated everyone from 
earthly bonds, or when they were roused into 'the assertion of 
their manhood by some impending disaster, and then reached 
out to each other with desperate curses, imprecations and 
obscenities. The manners of hell were certainly not improved 
by the universal fear that gripped men, the fear of tomorrow 
that spread like the doom of a final reckoning on the wings of 
P rumour of widespread war, plague, cholera, fever and famine 
toe other parts of Hindustan. And no one could accept life 
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open? 9 the Mussulman said. ‘We have already shouted to that 
Mahajan, Mohkam Chand, to open the shop. He has got iron 
bars fixed outside and he is secure in his house. And one cannot 
ask for what one cannot demand. That is the law. 5 

‘A rich man’s house has a back door as well as a front door/ 
said Ananta, ‘even as words are round but action square. 5 

‘Yes, but it is a long way about — the back door to Mohkam’s 
house! 5 said the Mussulman. ‘Anyhow, the man who sells 
grain and lends money on interest will not give us charity. 5 

‘Ohe, there it is — not far/ said the Hindu midget. ‘But 
there is a poolcia in the square. 5 

‘You come with me/ Ananta said. Then he suddenly 
caught a glimpse of his friend < and shouted: ‘Oh, there’s Ralia. 

. . . Ohe, Ralia — ohe, Dine— ohe, where is VirooJ . . 

‘We are dying! 5 answered Ralia, struggling to get out of 
the crowd. 

‘Gome with me ! 5 shouted Ananta, and led towards the lane. 
The men he had been talking to remained passive. They had 
not much energy left and much less faith. 

But as Ananta moved swiftly on his feet, his friend Ralia, 
who believed in the capacity of the rogue to perform prodigies 
of courage, began to tear the crowd to come to him. 

The men now watched the advance in the soft hush of a 
decisive moment. Then, eager, irking at each other, cursing, 
talking, shouting abuse, their eyes set on Ananta, they began to 
hurtle after him blindly, with a grim litheness as though of 
tigers about to leap on their prey. That which was struggling 
in their jagged nerves, in the twangs of their soul-wants as a 
possible course of action, seemed to have emerged in Ananta’s 
sense of direction. . . . ‘Kill Mohkam, the rape-mother! 
Beat him !’ they shouted. . . . ‘Bring him out from where he 
has gone into his mother’s ! Catch him !’ 

But as the swelling crowd pressed behind Ananta, already 
he knew that the action upon which he had launched would 
prove abysmal. For the rich do not leave their homes unguarded, 
and Seth Mohkam Chand had had an iron gate fixed at the . 
opening of the lane ever since the days when a crowd had burnt 
his home twenty-five years ago in the Martial Law days because 
he had condoned Dyer’s shooting at Jallianwallah Bagh and 
taken refuge behind British bayonets in Amritsar fort. 

There was a hillman warden with a loaded double-barrelled 
gun and his 1 9 14- 19 1 8 medals standing behind the iron railings, 
taking aim. 
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. Seven times the swell rose behind Anmr, i • 
giant shadow with its overpowering crest rolling u>av,n 8 ^ 
pushing forward and luekward >t nd d n . i” 1 ’ :lnd do '« 

to unsvwll before the double-barrelled „ )• , T asid « as i 

which fired m the sky, the great whackim- , , 11 ,.' uan wardei 
and churned up the men who had 'been <■ “ ri , u<ld 

as in a splash, till Atlanta, (Idling Lvk mi "l thc mid ^ 

%'^r " n ' h lifi * -- «£i 

la; might have climbed over the eat,. ,,'i . , !'**. 1 , h(!c « aione 
Or, being diseomfited, he would 'have " ‘i U " W:uden i 
with the blind, frightened X, ! tu,I *<‘d and fled, Bu 

the »,*„•, ™ .ij't;:,:!, "/ t;,;: *». *4 

bt rushmg to the .spot soon, he felt he h-.,i ! > ur wi J° would 
and them into a position of the utmil w i 1><-t ‘‘- i yed himself 
was his duty to extricate them l,( 'm which it 

the world seemed to £ dh , id Lids ITT f '$* W 
doom that gathered around him. A " '’w -shadows of 

he were swimming in the nmrfcv u Wgh*d as though 

stung by scorpions ;tnd snakes. ' " filt ‘ netherworld, 

i hen, driven bark to his uifm*,,# 
ruffian s deeper instinct with Sh&hi fJZ T %% tIle 
llc found his feet. He <<I r «mi hk h ai ¥ e t ml 80 tm 1 
lauglwn the hillman hdhiv him J • ? rir ^bed a forced 
monition as he shouted: ‘Ohr son of Vh*n lam ra } w * in ad* 
with fireworks! This will tmt M/man, fool! Playing 

gallows! We want to know Lb , W 1 h , ‘ Juri -i Cross but th 

The hillman 'wascowedT I wa!! l ?f" < •’hand is!’ 

more pompous by his Iaueh-eo Lh l ,,!i >nner. made 

frustration. 7 ‘ f ’»gh, acrid with chagrin and 

to thX hC “ 0pCnin « thc aht >Pf’ the warder said, pointing 

shop is opener Back' toLw *h ' T hrrr, the hetichod 

The startled crowd ll,l ? '° } \ ohe hrmhrm.’ 
as well as the moans and groins of d dr ?P a j r * abuse, curas 
rash, moved again with shrill «tL* i X w!lf> had fallen in tht 
Then, spluttering with confusion *X° j 0n ? >r and exgiectatioa 

grab the flour, it surged towards &LX W " r t ! ,c ea K crn «»» 
were now ^jar. K towards the doors of the shop which 

Wait!’ Ananta said, as he tore ahead with his bull's energy 
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blazing in his eyes. ‘Think before you act! Ohe think!’ 

But the swerving mass had now broken up. And the 
strongest, quickest and most muscular men were ascending the 
platform of Mohkam Chand’s shop and charging while the 
weaker members of the flock slipped and shrieked as they were 
trodden underfoot. 3 

‘Ohe, look— ohe, see what you arc doing!’ Ananta shrieked 

Look at wanton greed in the oscillation of those hands! 

of God fall on him P said another man left behind 

Oh, theft! Ohe, theft! Ohe, robbery in daylight! May 
Allah save us ! another person echoed. 

‘Ohe, the poolc !’ someone shouted. ‘The policias ■’ 

A u En oM f° uld , s< ; c RaIia smuggling over a bag of flour with a 
swarthy Sikh, and he knew that if the looters were caught thev 
would be m lor it. Viroo, the Black God, was trying to scramble 
up to the platform, while taller men were leaping up and breaking 
- o * e S10 P P ast bim. Oina Tamer . Lane was restraining 

Seth Mohkam Chand came out and beat his head and shouted • 

Oh, I am being looted! I am ruined! . Ohe, come to yom 
senses, you two ! . . . Oh, see, folks, how hooligans have turned 
on the honest, turning the streets into the haunts of banditry'’ 

for him ^ P ° 1Ce! ’ someonc completed Mohkam’s sentence 

As Balia and the Sikh still pulled at the Khalsa’s long hair, 
Ananta, sensing the arrival of the police, rushed towards the 
platform m a feverish haste and tugged at Ralia’s tunic to release 
him from the grip of the Sikh. ‘Oh, poison of abject want, you 
have made this land of love into a jungle!’ he muttered as he 
stood helpless and unable to detach the two men. ‘Ohe folks 
stop them!’ , ’ ’ 

} )ac ^ and the platform, and Ananta 
gathered him into his arms. But Ralia still held the Sikh by 
his long hair. ’ 

Ohe, let go, the poolc! the poolc!’ people warned them. 

But the concentration of hatred in Ralia’s face showed that 
he was deaf to any cautionary call. For the Sikh, though a 
comparatively smaller man in build, was a wiry fellow and had 
apparently been roused by the insult to his religion implied in 

wifrj^P T hlS SaCredhair ' , Aad RaIia > being the weaker- 
willed of the two, was seeking to bolster up his faith with all the 
torce of his arms- 

After struggling in vain to separate them, Ananta stood aside, 
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not knowing what to do. He had felt the grim litheness nf 
tremendous physical power when he had led the crowd , 
the lane and back, because he instinctively knew and ! 
foresee that they would all Ibllow him, hut when it earner? 
stubborn • fighters grinding their teeth and muttering cm 
under their breath as they wrestled like hill goats head ttA? 
aiming and hitting and missing, he could not tell what T 
wrongs and humiliations against life and each other, anartfmi 
the flour, urged them to their furious match. The cruel 
accentuated I, y the heat and ‘Devil take the hind™” Jg 
of the crowd, oppressed Ananta and he began to move awa 
But then he heard the footsteps of the policeman and came bad 

I oole! I ooleia, P the hushed whisper ran through 

And almost everyone came tcyt standstill, while some of th, 
more frightened scurried away, 

, ‘°h. Holdar Jan Muhammad, I have been looted,’ com 
plained Seth Mohkam Chand. om 

‘Leave go of each other, ohe, and come to the police 
with me! Jan Muhammad ordered Ralia and the Sikh. 

The opponents released their hold on each other' 
they still spat threats and foul abuse. 

How much have they looted?’ the policeman asked Mohkair 
Chand. And how many have died through that firing 7 ’ 

Nothing has been looted nor anyone killed,’ Ananta an. 
swered. But if he will not open his shop till midday, and then 
is no flour m people’s homes, do you expect them to wait tl 
he has finished making love to his wife before he comes outtc 
serve them?’ 

£ ‘Ohc, don’t bark!’ Jan Muhammad snarled at Ananta. 

Who is doing the barking?’ Ananta asked. 

- As Jan Muhammad’s voice had sounded very much life 
that of a watchdog, the crowd laughed. 

You come with me to the police station !’ Jan Muhammai 
turned to Ananta. 

‘Ohe, what talk is this! Look, folks!’ Dina said. 

He has done nothing!’ Viroo protested. 

Your truncheon docs not impress me,’ Ananta said. 1 
you want to control people you must first fill their bellies 1’ 

lhe policeman looked towards Mohkam Chand for further 
directions. 

I would like a policeman to be on duty here,’ said Mohkam 
mand, coming into his own, ‘to keep the people in a quo* 
men the flour cornea. At this rate my life is not safe.’ 
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‘You inquire about that at the police station!’ said Jan 
Muhammad, shaking his head. 

‘What about the flour now? Give us a rupee’s worth, Seth i’ 

‘Ohe, give for the sake of my hungry children !’ 

£ Qhe, for the sake of God !’ 

The voices of the crowd were echoed and re-echoed and 
multiplied by other appeals. 

The flour hasn t come yet/ shouted Mohkam at the top of 
his voice with a sudden finality. £ Go, and don’t eat my head. 
Come back after five o’clock.’ - 

For a moment a terrible hush fell upon the crowd, a silence 
between the shocked awareness of the men and the next call to 
action, the critical word which was to send them hurtling for- 
ward to wreak the vengeance that welled in their blazing eyes 
and crushed hearts. 

. B ^t the expected word never came. Instead the policeman 
raised the baton m his right hand and said, £ Now go, there is 
no flour here !’ And he began to press them back. 

And, as if they were all mesmerized by the uplifted arms of 
the law in that ci ucial moment which was the gap between the 
will and the act, the crowd began to fall back and disperse, 
impotent with a suppressed rage, purple with the sun’s heat,' 
the agony of frustration, and yet disintegrated by the word of 
command. 

Ananta stood his ground for a while out of sheer bravado. 
Then he felt the shadow of the boundless monster, which had 
darkened the world before his eyes again and again this morning, 
hovering over him, this time a compound of animal fear, dim 
uncertainty, and the demons of superstition evoked in him by 
his stepmother’s babblings and Janki’s fever. . . . Dizzily he 
waved his protective arm towards Ralia and Dina and Viroo 
and said, ‘Come, wisdom’s dog smells the threshold of the 
house of plenty and goes away ! Gome, we have to form that 
union. . . .’ 

‘Don’t talk so much, and go home if you value your life,’ said 
the policeman to Ananta, before he turned to scatter the other 
men with the baton raised in his hand. £ And who did the 
firing? I want that man to come to the police station with me,’ 
he continued as the men were dispersing. 

‘Oh, Holdar Sahib, forgive him,’ said Mohkam. ‘It was my 
watchman. . . .’ And he beckoned the policeman into the shop. 
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*0 you who walk like a She peacock 
O that I might become the He peacock 
To your She peacock! . . . Pichoo, pichoo, pihu! , , p 

YOUNG LAL CKAND SANG WITH TUB t,EKR OF A VOLUPTUARY’ 
smile on his face as he emitted a vulgar ‘pachkari’ sound fi™ 
his lips at the tail end of the refrain. ” 

1'he object of his adoration was a bride, decked in a peacock 
green Bcnarsi skirt and a pink silk head-cloth, as she walked oi 
her high-heeled shoes behind her mother-in-law. She was oni 
of the first beauties who was passing through Bazar Kaseriat 
on the way to take the air in one of the cool halls of the Gold® 
Temple at the end of the afternoon. For it was getting on to 
wards five when the water-carriers sprinkled cold water on tit 
roads and the devoted sweepers in Durbar Sahib finished 
washing the marble floor of the temple. And to the sedentary 
gallants who sat on the worn cushions of their shops she was a 
fight relief from the oppression of clammy heat during a day 
devoid of customers. 

At a cautionary glance from her mother-in-law the bride 
drew the edge of her head-cloth on to her whole face and went 
her way. 

‘Ghe, beautiful ones . . .’ muttered Sri Ram, the assistant 
of Seth Gokul Chand, with an artificial sigh from the Chaudhri’s 
shop opposite. 

On being included for praise in this unwanted compliment, 
the mother-in-law also became self-conscious and, demurely 
drawing her own head-cloth on to her forehead, waited for her 
daughter-in-law to catch up with her. 

Oh, may I die for you !’ Lai Chand called after the women, 
chagrined because they had not responded to his overtures aid 
with a great deal of rude emphasis m his voice. 

Hai, what blandishments !’ sighed the other gallant, Sri 
Ram. And then he called loudly to Lai Chand across the street, 
by way of an indirect joke: ‘What is the price: of silk in these, 
Wdays, brother? . . . What price?’ 

Ohe, behave yourself!’ shouted Seth Gansham Das, anoHj 
taler, as he got u» from the edge of the drain under the pro- 
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‘Yes, look at him!’ laughed Lai Chand. ‘Look at the sacred 
thread round the ears of the killjoy ! But lust, fire and itch, these 
are not concealed !’ 

‘Ohe, is there no one to restrain them from poking fun at 
other people?’ said Gansham Das, advancing towards the shop 
of Chaudhri Gokul Chand even as he adjusted his loin-cloth. 
‘Look, folks, they have raised their heads to the sky!’ 

‘Your thread, ohe Khushki!’ Sri Ram took up the joke 
about the orthodox manner adopted by Gansham Das in 
protecting himself against pollution by wrapping the sacred 
thread round his ear. 

‘Better than losing caste as you and the Chaudhri have done 
by going to the betrothal ceremony of those dirty thathiars !’ 
said Gansham Das. His real objections to their ribald manner 
was prompted by rumours of their lapse from orthodoxy a little 
while ago. 

‘Since you have put two hundred rupees into the same 
factory as Murli Dhar, the head of the thathiar brotherhood, 
you are equally tainted by contact with the low thathiars!’ 
commented Lai Chand. ‘We are all boiling in the same pot.’ 

‘Ohe, I don’t want to talk to you ! Where is the Chaudhri !’ 
raved Seth Gansham Das, touched to the quick by this reproach, 
till the wrinkles on his old face cracked the ochre and white lime 
caste mark which he had imprinted on his forehead in the morn- 
ing. And the fury of his voice broke the stillness which exhaled 
from the heat through the length of the Bazar. 

Chaudhri Seth Gokul Chand, who had been having an un- 
easy siesta on the cool marble platform at the base of the banyan 
tree with some other dealers because of the heat and the abund- 
ance of flies, awoke as Gansham Das raised his voice. 

‘What has happened?’ he said, rising, red-eyed with the 
anger of unquenched sleep. 

‘These boys have raised their heads to the sky !’ said Gansham 
Das. ‘Your assistant Sri Ram and that nephew of yours, Lai 
Chand !’ 

Seth Gokul Chand yawned drowsily and gazed at the dull 
yellow and green foliage of the banyan tree and then at the still 
dozing men on the platform, "which was strewn with fallen leaves 
like a carpet of dead gold. 

This lack of interest on the part of the Chaudhri i^ked old 
Gansham Das, who rushed up. Cursing loudly and praying 
devoutly to awaken the other dealers. 

‘Ohe, awake, dead ones, rapers of your daughters, awake 
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and witness the infamy which the head of our brotherhood j I 
practising! - . . Look, folks, how Gokul Chand’s assistant and | 
nephew have insulted me and how he sits there without so muck 
as opening his mouth to rebuke them. Live not in the city ruled 
by those who betray religion ! I ley Ishwar ! ^ I ley Parmatman! 
Hey Swatni ! After spoiling our caste toed Surely you are not 
going to stand for this sudden business of smoking hookah and 
drinking water with Murli, the head of the that hiar community!' 

The sleepy dealers opened their eyes involuntarily with the 
suddenness of Gansham Das’ outburst and murmured tlic 
various names of God to each other in low, quavering tones 0 ! 
awe- 

‘I thought, Lalla Gansham Das, t hat you were annoyed -with 
us about something else,’ said Lai Chaml. ‘So why wake the 
dead?’ 

‘You arc not only lechers. but are spoiling our religion!’ 
Gansham Das said, waving his hands furiously. ‘Look, folks, 
one man’s home burns down, and they think it is good fun!’ 

‘Ghe, Seth Gansham l)as,’ cajoled Gokul Chaml to appease 
the old man’s wrath. These boys are young and foolish. I 
shouldn’t mind them.’ 

‘But what about your visiting the house of Murli Dhat, 
shameless one! Next you will be giving your daughter it 
marriage to a bellovvs-blowing thathiar.’ 

‘Oh, grandpa, don’t get angry,’ answered Gokul with a grin, 
‘Times have changed.’ And then he waved to Sri Ram and 
said, ‘Give me the hookah, ohe boy, so that Seth Gansham Dai 
can have a puff or two.’ 

‘I’d rather drink urine than smoke hookah with one who hat 
soiled his mouth with the food and water of Murli !’ The old! 
man’s caste susceptibilities had been hurt, and his objection to 
the lewd jokes of Lai Chand and Sri Ram had merely bee! 
bubbles of froth on the surface of a deeper resentment. ‘Look,] 
folks, they have spoiled our religion and talk as if lepers h«j 
no lice. . . i ■ 1 

‘That is exactly what I was saying to the Chaudhri before! 
went to sleep,’ said another dealer, named Manck Chaau 
tall, lean fellow with a nose like the beak of pelican. ‘The) 
are an underhand lot, these coppersmiths. They fairly scat 
one. with their slyness. On the one hand they ask ChaudM 
Gokul Chand to eat and drink with them and on the other W 
they are thick with those “soshialista” who want to share i 
property and all women.’ 
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rfthSSaw'* “ d ' he ° th ' r M1 °™-blowm are’ou thcM* 
<0he j owl > they are all the same !’ Old Gansham Da« «, * 

S^blo S o d ° Ut <**™%****y- ‘The same caste "and The 
same blood. . They will smash everything to smithereens 

io. you, ai fS oa&SLT' Cani0n 1 1 W " n ym! ^ 

rubtag ,heu eyes a, the hulkbaloo cLJby tSS^ 

_Hl' ?“ d Cl,a ; idh ‘ i GoM Chand,. scratching his head 
7 We ou §ht to make the best of a bad 10 b Th^ 

SStt Md w" S ^ h l- we »* ™1> peopt of S 

caste and low caste in the trams. We draw water from nT 

enSmZ h " W? “ff lied a tank controlled by a MussaW 
f ifut£Sp S' {* bhangis. And now ,h. 
offeedino- ili<=. h mmctte . e » ? f which I am a member, is thinking 
w! 1 h ? n§r ? Wlth tms of food manufactured in Amritsar 

sistent flies which buj around him. * S 1 per ' 

7Vr„T-l/ P nK allyaS ? gues amon §' them are 'boycotting Chaudhri 
J^ndL un" Pl0tdng Rev °lution,’ insisted L l fi 

inR oh lS Ch^T‘J rait ° r! ’ eXcl , aimed Gansham Das, turn- 
Acvra^oml" J d ‘ , H f ve you no shame since you joined these 
y ‘L^T’ dr nnkards whoremongers and kababis !’ 

Xaaiia Gransham Das !’ cautioned Chaudhri Gok„l rh-^j 

feared his throaf the , dire ? tio n of Kucha Billimaran Then he 

aid- ‘Thero^ fi and ’ j Sp u tms across the street significantly, 
aicl - There is Sadanand, the son of Murli Dhar, coming’ 

lirectk,n7rom G whirb n s J raito ^ ! ’ Gansham Das hissed at the 
rection trom which Sadanand was coming. And he snat m 

l tt u COntem P t and howled: ‘Spoilers of our Ste^ 
^rij en he be S an to walk back towards his shop. 

here is a great deal in what he says, you know, Chaudhriji,’ 
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opined some of the newly awakened dealers, all speaking at 
so that there was a strange hubbub as of a beehive "before sw?r!!’ 
mg-time. A beggar-woman advanced with a fly-infested rUi' 
in her arms and put her hand out for alms while she whined , „ 

‘Go, go,’ Gansham Das shouted at her. ‘Go to that Sadan2 
whose son has been betrothed today. And empty the coffil , 
that friend of the thathiars, Khushal Chand, who is cnn,;° 
with him, the casteless!’ c ommg 

‘Oh, of course, Seth Gansham Das is as pure as urnmnUi 
sweets, brothers,’ Kushal Chand said with a smile. ted 

‘Ohe, come to your senses, leper! Your uncle won’t tear), 
you manners— I will!’ said old Gansham Das, and raised fc! 
right hand to strike Khushal Chand. 

‘Ohe! Ohe! Grandpa! Ohe!’ 

The cries and shouts restrained the old man, though he 
bubbled with anger and muttered, ‘Low thathiars.’ 

lhink of the people we have pushed out of employment 
suddenly and not of their caste!’ said Kushal Chand, confront™ 
the old men. 1 hat is what I have been saying to Sadanand too 
And if you are too used to seeing the thathiars in dirty loin-cloths 
think of the misery and sunken-jawed death of thousands of 
men through famine in the villages. Dogs and jackals are said 
to be howling over the putrid flesh and bones of carcases in the 
countryside while we are bickering over caste scruples. These 
thathiars will soon be feeding on grain picked up f rom dung-heaps 
And then you will have disease spreading to your own homes' 
tor disease is no respecter of caste, and malaria afflicts the rich 
and ihe poor alike.’ 

‘Leper!’ repeated Gansham Das, and walked away to his 
shop with a contemptuous wave of his hands. 

‘I agree with the boy,’ said Chaudhri Gokul Chand. ‘In 
the Munapical Commence” in the Town Hall, we know a 
little more than people know in this Bazar and we have to 
forget many of our prejudices and face certain hard questions.’ 

I think Seth Gansham Das has caught the itch, but I don’t 
agree with, that boy, either, Chaudhri Gokul Chand,’ said 
Sadanand. Kushal is talking like those hooligans and goondas 
who call themselves socialists and who go prating about Revo- 
mtion in Bilhmaran — Ananta and that Sikh poet returned from 
Koos. Mahasha Hans Raj is a sensible man and a Congressman 
But that student called Satyapal is the devil’s own son !’ 

. w " e 5 e \ mothe * dog barkin &’ «ud dealer Manek Chand, 
What has happened to everyone today?* 
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‘All of you are sitting here as if nothing has happened * said 
Sadanand. True the sun is shining exactly as it did yesterday 
hut there has been something happening in Billimaran whfch 
will disturb our siesta for many days unless we act together.’ 

X/f 1 i nt* ^ d ? rStand ^ hat >’ ou are a11 talking about ’ said 
Manek Chand, sleepy and taciturn. S ’ a 

‘Equally incomprehensible to me,’ said another dealer 
‘Have you all drunk hemp or gone mad?’ 

‘And ■'o does IJncL ’p t ift ab ° ut ’’ said Khushal Chand. 

• rv , s Uncle Gokul Chand. You are where your thinking 

is. Ihmk and decide not about who is to go to Hardwar to 
purify himself for breaking caste rules, but what you are going 
to do for those jobless men there.’ The very naturalness of S 
manner gave him a certain self-confidence and made his words 
ring through the drowsy atmosphere. 

Chaudhn Gokul Chand remained silent. But old Seth 
Gansham Das walked up to the banyan tree again. 

., , IhaL , b °y ‘ s a bloodthirsty hound !’ he shouted, brandishing 
n? h j nd ‘ ( r r US sma11 bubble-bubble in the direction of Khushal 
Chand. He is one of those wicked “soshialists” who meet in 
the houses of prostitutes inside Rambagh gate. They drink 
TILoT 11 adultery trample upon the holy books 2nd spit 
Harnam DasP Cmp C from the wmdows of the bunga of Suit 

i e f ( Gansham Das is right,’ said Sadanand. ‘These 
soshahsts frequent the lowest haunts. And they are spoiling 
our children with their wicked ideas.’ P S 

Except for Gansham Das and Sadanand, the .whole company 
burst into a spontaneous laugh. Sadanand’s strange confinna- 
°P lnron of Seth Gansham Das, who had but recently 
If" 1 of thoo' slumbers by a vicious attack on Sada- 
nand s father, Chaudhn Murli Dhar, made the whole issue of 
caste ridiculous. 

Lacking the zeal and fanaticism necessary to stick to their 
superior status in orthodox religion, and equally devoid of the 
desire to achieve nobility, the Kaseras laughed at the two prigs 
and even at the part of themselves which sympathized with 
eitner ol them. Habit is second nature, but nature is first habit, • 
and when humanity breaks through laughter is contagious. 

When the merriment had subsided, Chaudhri Gokul Chand 
said simply : 

‘Brothers, there is a great travail in our land today. And I 
am not sure that Gandhiji was not right when he said : “If there 
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IS war, in its wake will come famine. For war is evil ” * , 
although we have opened a factory and tire doing Govern™ 
work, I, for one, can see that the Sarkar does not wish m2 
However, we have to bide our time. A good business is not? 
on love or hatred, it can only be built by good orgaX 
And we cannot live m a no man’s land, doing nothin tUUu 
world settles down. That is why I say it is „ u ^ 
caste scruples any more, nor is it any use persecuting those 
• an who have become unemployed through the factory we hi! 
opened but we must give them jobs in industry T , m T 
giving them piecework, even if we lose a Huh- thereby thlS 
the lack of demand for utensils, until we can find room f 0 , ™ g 

of them in .hi: factory I have mil™ 

this morning to take delivery of new materials for the Tartly 2 
I telephoned again this afternoon, but the goods are heW !! 
somewhere on the way. So I suggest that we call Ananta 
Raha and others here and explain the whole t hing t o them.’ ’ 
But: Chaudhn Gokul Chant], they are out for our blood i’ 
said Sadanarul. I hey tire talking daggers and spitting poison^ 
I hey prevented the lew thathiars we had invited to the cnS 
of my son’s betrotha from coming to our house and now th! 
are planning to ask the boys in the factory to go on strike ^ 
I don t know who this boy Satyapal is, but he 1ms lifted his head 
high and no one seems able to restrain him, not even so respected 
a person as Mahasha Ham Raj And that nZ - Am 

wants to organize them into a union!’ k " A 

Personally,’ answered Gokul, with a final wave of the hand 

n d 4 nanta l( > organize that union, so that we can 
ne ^£f, ia ^ c Wl, h diem m the proper manner. * 

The realism of Chaudhri Gokul Ghand’s talk spread the wch 

S’ctSfS r S£Sr,2 

mist covered their eyes, and their temples throbbed with a 
mckcnmg which had destroyed the ennui. 

J*' 8 ? trU f ta L k >’ Khushal Chand drove the dagger 
/ tcl1 y° u [hey have been robbed of the fruits of their 

thdr Tnidm- yt T’ i heir wonderfuI bodies have been wrecked, 
it ambhon Pef 5app f d ’, thdr hopes destroyed and with 
warpS i Y^ ^n’T ' ° U u l,00 . k on , Iife h:ls darkened and 
dispSL If hi, °” h ° ? "f that ^h of them will goon 
hands ThL 1 ? and remain a slave In your 

Goddess of Zibrriv^.^ 1 toffcthcr ‘ A nd * however much the 
STh^l r- C0 ^ try d j? I5kcs the com * n K together 
5 h0Wevcr much you wish to divide them, they will fern 
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toe union. Why are you so surprised that they hate us> ia/u 
shouldn t they talk of Revolution when they have suffers 
worst indignities and humiliations at our hands? 5 d 

Ohe hacha ! hacha ! Don’t talk so much and come anr? a 
us some ledgers for a change !’ his brother Lai Chand internS? t<J 
The faces of the other dealers were preoccupied, as thSifl" 
-JW b Y doubts about this new development in their narrow 

‘lam afraid, 5 began dealer Manek Chand, ‘that 5 

Turn your fear into the will to do some good business 
your fear will cease to exist, 5 cut in Chaudhri Gokul Chand d 
, „ T £ e h ° unds ! Miscreants ! 5 said Seth Gansham Das irritahlv 
f ™^ ls sbo P; Dragging us through the murk of pollution firlt 
and then confronting us with the spectre of Revolution !’ ” * 

is this ? fl 0t P°* lu tion, Uncle Gansham Das, 5 said Sadanand ‘it 
is this talk of Revolution that you should consider. May ’the 
lightning smite those raving curs !’ ^ tJae 

, <If you are . reaI1 7 expecting a Revolution, then I’d better er> 
Chand £a£Ld“ m “ Wh ° ■>* Khushil 

Sadanand gritted his teeth and hung his head. 

Chaudhri Gokul Chand grinned. 9 

a , nd awkward silence. Then the sound of 
the Chaudhri s hubble-bubble gurgled across the street, split the 
air, and released the pent-up tension. ” 

. t K A m: bal Chand wiped the sweat off his face and, phewine- a 
hot stale breath, walked away in the direction of Billimaran. g 


THE FATIGUE OF THE STRENUOUS DAY AS WELL AS THE OPPRESSION 
oi sprmg heat had overcome Ananta almost as soon as he ha d 
lt ld A°y n t° rest m cool half-dark of the marble-floored 

dthe J , Smallslu ;! ne of KaIi after the abortive visit to 
Motom Chands grain.sliop. And he had been sound asleep 
nen a little ant whose way he seemed to have barred stungdiim 
on the cheek. He had awakened and then fallen off into a second 
slumber, not so perfect as the first and disturbed by short stabs 
ot dreams. . . . He was trying to balance himself on some 
telegraph wires outside what looked like Cheharta Station in a 
position so precariously like the dancer on a trapeze that he was 
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frightened of falling and awoke with a throbbing head* He did 
not rise from where he lay, and sought to trace back the wisps 
of dreams that now seemed to have evaporatech There was a* bit 
in which he had been on the point of embracing Gauri, the 'wife 1 
of Ralia, who had been advancing naked towards him. . ‘Ralia 
would murder me if he knew , 9 he thought,, and cut the vision. 

From where he lay he could see Ralia seated three yards 
away on a strip of carpet spread right in the street, playing cards 
with Bali the grocer and Khushal Ghand, the nephew of 
Ghaudhri Gokul Chand. 

‘Wonders never cease/ he muttered, to see the suspicious 
Ralia condescending to play with Khushal. . . . But .what was 
that bit about Dina Tamer Lane, flying through the air he had 
seen — T may not be able to walk straight/ Dina had said, ‘but 
I can fly anywhere I like. I can fold my legs up and levitate at 
will . 5 And, lo and behold, the limp lord was actually soaring. 
Though where, Ananta could not remember. ... Was it a 
crowd of people whom he had seen towards the end? He 
remembered he had walked away in the opposite direction to 
some people, and then, being pursued, he had mounted the 
telephone pole and begun to walk on the wire and nearly fallen, 

He turned on his ahn and saw the giant greasy black image 
of the Goddess Kali, embossed in the wall in the alcove. She 
held a sword in one hand, a trident in the other, her tongue was 
bulging, her eyes red and glaring, while the incense burned 
before her, wrapping her in a mysterious cloud of smoke and 
making her seem more sinister than ever. He wondered if it 
was not his secret fear of this image that had made him dream 
of her last night. . . . ‘How queer ! 9 he said to himself. C I have 
grown up to be a man right under the shadow of this image and 
yet I can 9 t learn to be at ease with her . 9 But he recalled the 
evening when his stepmother had sat by his bed when he once 
had fever as a boy and the fright he had felt when she had told 
him of the legends of Kali, in her role as the destroyer of the 
world, specially of how the Goddess loved dancing on corpses 
in the cremation ground. ... He had long since ceased to 
believe in. all the superstitious talk of Karmo, and he scorned all 
the ihathiar talk about Fate, the inexorable Destiny which was 
driving men on and on in the cycle of birth and re-birth and 
before which man was helpless to do anything. And yet, he 
felt, there must be a great many remnants of all these dark 
beliefs lurking in him because he had always been instinctively 
afraid of ghosts and spirits and had, all today, been obsessed 
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w ith. the nightmare he had had last night, in which he had been 
Pursued by giant horrors, till he had stood helpless, unable to 
r u.n.,, unable even to move, spellbound as though by a looming 
Cata -strophe. 

lie tried to shake off the urge to recall any more bits of hi s 
u erno °n dream and. turned on his side again so that he faced 
door and could see the people outside. He yawned and feit- 
that the hold of these uncanny thoughts in his imagination was 
“Ue to his weakness in planning a clear programme for tb^ 
strug-g-Je here in Amritsar. 

-A.s soon as he had made this accusation against himself, his 
fy 6 b rows knitted with thought and the answer emerged: ‘But 

if Is so complex the world beyond Kucha Billimaran and 

p Zar Kaserian, the world of the big cities of Hindustan 
° . "Vdlayat and Amrika and Roos and Chin. And there is so 
much happening in the universe, wars and civil wars and famines 
epidemics and cyclones and sinking ships and bombings • 
ancd revolutions, that it is difficult to evolve a programme for 
action for the afflicted coppersmiths who are trapped in an alley. 

, ‘And yet,’ the accusation came back, ‘you can’t swallow the 
whole of the camel; you must begin by masticating its tail.’ 

. Aese men were important. And, as Comrade Joshi would sav- 
in bus breathless spate of Hindustani : ‘Comrades, the situation, 
in our country demands exactitude in work and intolerance 
towards shortcomings, especially in oneself, and the development 
01 tirxe highest qualities. No bureaucracy. No bullying. No 
mere 'windbag, wordy lectures. Careful and serious study of 
me problem before one. Consultation with other leaders closely 
acquainted with it. Go to the root of the problem and adopt 
me necessary decision only after careful deliberation and an aU- 
rounci investigation. Avoid long-drawn-out sessions, consulta- 
ITleetln S s and the like - See that the actual, concrete needs 
01 tne peoples are met. If the question has been studied in ad- 

wumelf W Fff be S ° Ived S uic T ¥ y a “ d correctly And forget 

, Effa ? e y° urs elf- If need be sacrifice yourself for the 
good ox others ! Remember it is the welfare of the people which 
counts— -that is the goal ! And fulfil it by developing the gift 
of foresight and prophecy. . . .’ 8 8 

w Ul u- alrno f , see the little bespectacled figure of 
khaki shirt and shorts; he could hear him, the quick 
° rd ", falll ?S on Z ov f the ether; he could feel the air 
r n m de Y otl ° n ’ t he almost ascetic stance of the man. 

Utd lie felt guilty that he hadn’t lived up to the ideal of a leader, 

w ' 
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that he had neither been able to convince the thathiars of th 
new brotherhood, nor get them the jobs they wanted. All tha 
he had done was to arouse in the men wild passions whicl 
divided them almost as wounded beasts, fear-torn and ready t< 
fall and become a prey to the hunters, in spite of their frothinj 
anger. 

Impatient, restless and unhappy, he rolled about like i 
stallion having a dust-bath to shake off his ennui, and then sal 
up. He could see the hulk of Ralia in the glare of sun under the 
huge awning over the verandah and hear him calling with a 
bravado charged with self-pity as he dealt the cards : 

£ Come, then, my darlings, come my Queen, King and 
Joker. . . .’ 

Apparently Ralia was playing a losing game and two shafts 
of the now slanting sun fell across his face from above the shadow 
cast across the street by the verandah of the shrine, 

£ If I were you I should stop,’ Bali the grocer said, mealy- 
mouthed and furtive. He seemed to have won all the money 
he wanted to win and now did not want to be seen playing cards 
with Ralia by prospective customers. 

‘Ohe, sit down/ Ralia said, dragging the grocer roughly by 
the lapel of his muslin tunic. 

£ I can beat you both, standing on my head, 5 Bali said. ‘So 
leave my tunic and let me fan myself a little. I will stake fifty 
rupees without looking at the cards. 5 

I haven’t got that much, 5 said Khushal Chand in his deep 
bass voice. e So I had better stop too. There, Ananta is up', and 
I want to talk to him. 5 


Ralia shook his head and made a grimace and then bawled : 
You are both frauds; leaving the game just when my luck 
is turning. 5 J 7 

Ananta felt that if Ralia could not have his way now, after 
J™ J™ day s reverses, he would become very violent. And yet 
he did not want to intervene. For somehow he felt that he was 
°rlu r re J^ cted 5 isolated and proud in his aloneness in spite 
° T^ at ^ et ** ki s duty to go and say something. 

Uhe pky another game with him, the last, 5 he counselled. 
haS los f enough, 5 Bali answere d- ‘He owes me fiftv 
tl Y * • * ^d Khushal has lost a hundred in cash. . 

shouldlmSy ammg WiA SmilGS and y£t tense lest Ralil 

‘It hoij/fah/ WinairiS> why don>t y° u P la 7?’ shouted Ralia 
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At this Ralia ran menacingly and lifted his arm at Khusha] 
Ghand, his excitement rising to fever pitch. 

‘Ohe, ohe, fool ! 5 said Ananta, and caught him by the waist, 

‘Let me go, lecher! I will show him what tribe he belongs 
to. He may buy up some like you who will take money from 
him, but I play fair and lose fair and call cheats by their name; 

Ralia 5 s eyes blazed with a wild, murderous glint as he raised 
his gong-like voice. And almost immediately the whole 
atmosphere became electric with the pressure , of all the thathiars 
who rallied round from every corner of the temple and the 
square, bursting with curiosity, excited and voluble, the recreative 
mass whose eagle eyes were bleary except for the most frightful 
visions, whose deaf ears could only hear the loudest voices. 

‘Ohe, what has happened ? 5 

c Ohe ! 5 

‘Ohe, what happened? What ? 5 

‘It is my counterfeit Kismet , 5 said Ralia. 

Ananta released his hold on him and restrained the others 
with the power of his quiet simplicity. The fatigue which had 
possessed him seemed to be gone as though he was at his best in 
the thick of things, in moments of crisis. 

‘Ohe, brothers , 5 he said, ‘rape the mother of Kismet and 
Destiny. And don’t bring God into the question of playing 
cards or our quarrel with the employers. “Tell the truth,” 
said the sage Manu. And I may add — “face the facts before 
you 55 . Ralia’s anger, like the anger of most of us, has been 
gathering like a storm for days till now he feels like breaking 
someone’s head or having his head broken by somebody. Now, 
I agree that a great wrong has been done to us. But if we agree 
not to dodge difficulties, and fritter away our energies in private 
quarrels, but decide to meet them, greet them and beat them, 
we shall come through . 5 j 

He felt that though he had held the attention of the men 
by the suddenness of his onslaught, he could not rely on thej 
agitator’s manner and merely go on shouting louder than anyone, 
else. So he deliberately refrained from mounting the platform of 
the shrine but merely leaned back and began with a wink in a 
conversational aside : ! 

‘God won’t help us because, as far as I have known Him,; 
He has always preserved a discreet silence in the affairs of men. 
And Fate, like money, seems to be a bitch goddess, favouring 
the few who can invest capital and then call in Its aid. . . . You 
know how many Kaseras offer flowers to the goddess iii there, 
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And they are the very people who invoke the arm of a. i„ 
when God fails to come to their help. Already thev *1 the n 1 . aw 
us subversive men persuaded by agitators to interfere 
right to divide us and break us up, while over ouS he^f.f 
stands the fearsome goddess, with her army of crows caw/n^fh^ 
tom of our craft. ...’And he waved his hand Se 

‘Come to the point and don’t beat about the bmh i;i_ o 

Ss-rfSfSK Ana “ ta ' sjoaJ “ ■*"“ »■-» 5 

, 

K S ,he C °™“ dCi “ TamerLa ”' SO uhead and 

We have heard all that !’ said Viroo. ‘We want a little cash 
And may the earth open up and swallow the machines £ that 
factory before the cawing crows bring us to our doom. For vou 
know, as we do, why the crows are cawing, brother, and where 
they have come from.’ ’ a where 

‘Angry men listen to no counsel, ’ said Ananta. ‘But brothers 
attend to what I say. For two thousand years our’ ancestors 
had been maturing with the magic of their hands beautiful 
u ensils which were part of the dowry of every bride, the decora 
ion for every new home. Then, like the machine-made cSh 
from Vilayat which ruined our weavers, came the machine and 
the ready-made aluminium pots and pans, and our wages fell 
ind rather than melt our own metal in our own foundries we 

h a t f ^ 1 . . oad. The women-folk mourned 

nat the brass cooking vessels we made were not fit to be riven 
n the dowry of their daughters, as they were in the days of their 
grandmothers. I love the craft and would rather mak e the 
unnacles of temples which talk to the sky than anything else. 

, ' ‘ But * e tlme f have changed, brothers, the times have 
nanged. And we have to change with the times. . . That 
i why the crows are cawing— perhaps Kali’s hosts deploring 
he passing of her reign over this part of the world. That is whv 
tiey have been gathering together. That is why so many eagles 
n< ~ ^hures are about, perhaps. . . . But we are not junglis 
1 be frightened by the shadows of doom which cross our paths, 

Qd v - C _f rC not oxen w ^° let the crows gnaw the flesh off 
ur hind parts. ... It is a good thing that we are not like 
ax in the hands of Destiny, but can choose to do this thing D r 
‘at, Just as we once deliberately gave up the earthen saucer 
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lamp which burnt a dim little cotton wick in mustara ou^j 
took up the kerosene oil tin lamp instead because it gavemoi e i 
light, and then accepted electricity with its broad glare, so* 
can now make a choice in this world evil and destruction, I 
we have heads and hearts. * . . Amb because there is change,! 
and because there is choice, we have the opportunity of saving! 
ourselves through this very Revolution, * * * j 

There were' whispers of discontent and disapproval: ‘Sala,’ 
son of Revolution V 'Didn’t we live in the |*ood old days!’ , / 
‘Were we junglis then?’ ;| 

4 Ohc, Set him speak!’ Dina said. 

'Listen to what Annum has to say, brothers,' KhushalChani 
raised Iris voice. And, as though the rich uiati s son still wore 4 
nimbus of the generations ot privilege about him, the crow 
listened. 

Tu the old days/ Ananta took up a heckler s enmment, ‘a! 
of us lived on the earth and even washed our ^ hands with a bi 
of earth, but nowadays we all use "lVars Soap” > •especial' 
unci c Viroo» 

There was a ripple oflaughter because n«» one had suspccte 
that the Black Cod could ever have used soap without gettit 
white, 

Viroo was very angry at this and protested : 

•In the old days all of us lived on (he earth and wert-savagi 
eh! Now we sit on chairs and make sport lies and are riviliza 
Atheists! Unbelievers! 1’eur the hand oi l ate ! It might m 

you !’ , . • , 

'Now, uncle, wc must keep a check on sentiment, 1 u 

Khushai Chand. 

‘Oh, look at the civilized Balms!’ Ruli.t turned on be 
Ananta and Khushai Chand in a grid!', awesome wi 
even as he poked his head forward like a rubra. 'Tb 
beleive in charity, of course, they go arid teed the hum 
and clothe the beggars — the humanitarians! ... Bahj 
spit on your civilization !’ ... 

‘What can a dog know of the taste of butter:'’ mocked Dt 
ascending the temple platform. 'Civili/aiion, brother Ri 
Ram, means self-control, both when you are out and when) 
arc at home !’ 

That evoked general agreement. < 

But as Dina stood in triumph on the platform, llaha hrutl 

him away with a flourish of his strong arm, saying : 

‘Oheja, limp lord, the son of a Sahib ! 
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‘Imitation of the Sahibs won’t do !’ put in Ananta. 

The crowd suddenly burst into good-humoured chuckles of 

laughter at that. 

‘No,’ Ananta continued seriously when the light-hearted- 
ness had subsided somewhat. ‘A living, heart-to-heart appro- 
priation of “Vilayati fashions” is what is wanted. The coming 
of the machine in Englant, brothers, wrought as much havoc 
there, a hundred yeais ago, as it is doing in Hindustan. The 
bones of millions were ground to dust by machines. Women and 
children were set to work for a few coppers, so Purun Singh Bhagat 
tells me — Angrezi women and children, brothers ! And there was 
luch hunger as we see in our Hindustan today. The men of 
property were deaf to the cry of the victims of poverty'. But 
hen a great protest arose from the learned men and saints of 
/ilayat ’ 

The men were now rapt. That there had been such things 
h the land of the Sahibs was a revelation to them; that there 
were poor Sahibs was almost a consolation ; and as for the learned 
nen and saints in V ilayat, there was a frank scepticism. Ananta 
caught the edge of their curiosity and drove home the comparison. 

People were as uncertain of themselves in Vilayat as we are 
>day. Besides, they were muddlers. The greedy were willing 
> sacrifice the organs of their digestion for the pleasures of the 
alate. The priests preached the message of Yessuh Messih— 
te love of the poor — on the one hand, and accepted the donations 
the rich on the other. But the working men of Vilayat them- 
lves took their destiny in their own hands and banded them- 
Ives into the new brotherhood of trade unions* At first they 
ere persecuted^ and penalized by the employers, and the Sarkar, 
u ch was behind the employers. The men stuck together, 
>wever, and struggled and struggled, until today there are few * 
Drking men and women in factories who are not members of 
dons. They bargain together for higher wages, shorter hours, 
'®nst bad conditions, for holidays with pay, and defend their 
fhts by strike action— at least they did so frequently until 
sir leaders began to sell them to the bosses—’ 

"Why don’t we go on strike?’ asked Dina, bobbing up again, 
stad, until you tell the men when this Revolution is to be which 
u are talking about, they will not listen to you. That is the 
tl truth,’ 

The clown had struck a sincere note. And Ananta sat back 
collect himself and began to answer the question seriously, his 
r c set in anxious mould. 
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‘Our people have been living a life of terrible, awful suffei 
benightedness and poverty, under the relentless oppression oi 
Angrezi Sarkar and the rich of our own country. Now we c 
cure our headaches by merely changing the pillow. Si 
changes and partial reforms can’t bring about a new life. ]\ 
is required is a radical change, brothers. . , . B u t the situa 
in which it is possible to make a Revolution requires the con 
together of many circumstances. For instance, the rulers 
the bosses may get bogged so that only the oppressed wor 
can carve a way with their giant strides, and lead their mat 
by the nose. It is possible that the Revolution may break 
if the workers and peasants reach a condition of the utr 
wretchedness. Or ail these circumstances may unite toge 
and the people open the floodgates by a huge final push oft 
strong shoulders. Unless all these, or some of these, condit 
arc present no one can tell when the Revolution will be, t 
then it is better to lose the wool on your bodies than to beci 
martyr, like the sheep ' 

‘If that is the talk, then I am for setting lire to the wool 'on 
body before the bosses have it,’ said Ratia, 

‘Don't listen to Atlanta,* said Viroo, '‘Let him be thesh 
Do what the student Sat ya pal says. Ask the* boys who arc 
ployed in the factory to go on strike! Satyapal has got 
spotted. Hobnobbing wills, the employers, whispering into t 
ears while he breathes honeyed words into yours ? 

‘I don’t know what Satyapal has been saying to you/ 
Ananta, sensing danger of disruption, ‘but some til" these stud 
arc foolish with too much book knowledge. As soon as. i 
know anything they must rush and tell everyone to act 01ft 
words. ... I think, brothers, it is the only chance we l 
now to resolve to get together before our tempers ride away 
wild horses. Let us form a union of all tin »sr who tire uneniplo' 
and those who are employed in the factory, and then go I 
procession to Chaudhri Ookui Churn! immediately from I 
. . Where are Bhngu, Mela and Arjtrn and the others?' 

‘That is the idea,’ saidJChushul Chant!. ‘And I will gov 
you, even if it means my living to leave homed 

The men were surprised at this strange declaration on 
part of a member of the chief employer’s family. 

‘Ho ho!’ Ralia laughed. ‘And since when has the d 
suddenly become a domestic cat? 1 

‘There arc some people,’ Atlanta said to vindicate Wm 
Ghand, ‘who recognize that the highest of all duties ml 
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U?thcr S t0 ° nC S COnSdenCe and not t0 one ’ s fa Aer or mother or 

‘Wait, Anant Ram/ Khushal Chand interrupted with a wave 
of his hand _ I owe om friends here an explanation, because it 
“ ** firs * tl ‘ nc th . at 1 ,f m peaking my thoughts aloud. . ’ 

And then he turned to the men : ‘Brothers, you are quite right to 
be surprised at my conduct and to suspect me of running with 
the hare and hunting with the hounds, as the Angrezi proverb 
says. Indeed, I have been living in two worlds : the world of 
fy home in Dhab Ivhatikan, a miniature palace, with electric 
fans and baths and lovely meals cooked by our hillman cooks- 
and the world ol the wrestling-pitch in Billimaran where I have 

te? SiVKfr t mr T ?? r aSt ? d £ ram with ^m and 
shared then life. . . I admit that I have always belonged 

Imore horoughly to the world of my family, who almost con- 
sidered me tainted every time I ate with a thathiar boy from 
Billirnaran But now the time has come for me to make my 

L C , h01 t°' • U f haV °,r ’ Wla h-eedom for our Hindustan and we have 
to secure the welfare ol: our brethren who are in dire distress 
P. da y; , We must join hands with all those who are with us to 
{win the fust goal, but we must always keep our eyes open and 
watch those who are for themselves and their possessions after 

Eu i° n l 1S f r,’i 1 ° r /* 1S ? lear that one is to live in the world 
today, u utli fully, and with any honesty, one must break with 
those who are goaded by their possessions to the side of untruth 
,and dishonesty. I know that it will be difficult for me to expiate 

i pas i’ l ° br f ak . wi . th itj and that 1 shall have to 
8 vf" «ut I also know that it is only by suffering that one is 
purified and that one learns anything, . , .* 

ant c;ill" U * “ llIa Khushal Ghand ki jail’ Ananta gave a triumph- 

.v ;' n<1 a few ? th f ™ en took it up but, for the most part, 

,!r ,i ! ,! V?1 rern fj ned Slleat ’ L)Ui : ied in their suspicion that a 
i°tr i p for (!icm° U ^ not rea lly be sincere and was perhaps laying 

‘Look, folks, thedarkness has come!’ said the Black God Viroo. 

" ‘ )1S iron a ge the sons revolt again, t their families, the younger 
mothers against t he elder brothers ! This is the result of'odless- 
tess and unrighteousness !’ 

Yes, how can one trust a man who will betray his famil y?’ 
ommented Ralia. ' 3 ' 

Ohe, brothers,’ protested Ananta vehemently. ‘Ohe, come 
our senses and have faith in yourself and others. To have 
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friends you must be one. And what stops us from achievi 
heaven on earth is our jealousy, distrust and envy of th™ 
are our fellows and fed for us. This is a time ofweatm* 
Sardar Purun Singh -Bhagut says, and much ruin Th« 
anarchy and unrest in the world today, but there is cverv 
that the old life is ending and another, a new life, is o n tluM 
Ih)j tunatdy there are men among us who are wise uud hw 
and who will help us to measure our strength against the 
and learn to realize our own power if we keep our hearts "i 
learned men are truly devoted and will not stay aside'and « 
then hands of the poor as they have done elsewhere her 
they seem to have only one religion. '1 hc\ believe in the f r J 
of our land and they exist for the love of the poor, mfcli 
the welfare of the hungry, to help to change the present order 

bring about a nt'w way of living in the World. . . , Andthcv' 
we, shall not be content to let things take their slow, easv™ 
like the Angrezi Sarkar. . . . No, we shall give a push to evt 
with our strong shoulders, as they did in Kuos, for only thus < 
we feed the mouths of the hungry peasants in Hindustan 
' i / . MK:h l lus,,i, T' and shoving brings a certain amoi 
of blood-letting we shall have to steel our hearts and taken 
solution from die fact that the wars which the greed and selK 
ness of the rich have caused took many more Jives. r 

of such a Revolution, brothers, we shall create love and' therm 
new things which we need. And so there will accrue to'ust 
skill to handle new tools which will be pure, because it will i 
be for someone rise’s profit ami privilege that we shall be works 
but for ourselves and those like us. You know that we arem 
of an old brotherhood and religion. We shall not losemir hea 
m the love of gold or the worship of money, as did the othe 
• • . ^ We shall keep faith. . . 

‘Faith—what do you know of faith ?' taunted Viroo. 

I here is no talk of money, one should have a big heart!* 
a h T h , V ° 1CC Ananta’s pet phrase. 

Yes, shouted Atlanta ami* exploring Bn 
the boy Mhcnga, the factory hand* 

; lnot ^ rr ^ lul nigimi up at A 
ks —tlu student Satyapal and his errw, No c'omprorai^ 
t ’7* they arc telling everyone that you are hetrayiaj 
7. ev f lutien* and that we should all go on strike and hm 

taSi o'! oSte “ “ ra "■ i,r " mi » 

‘That is the ri^ht talk,' sHiti Ralin, 


for the voice, hen 
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‘Which students are with him?’ Ananta asked. ‘Surely there 
is our comrade Karam Singh there to challenge him!’ 

Mhenga answered, but his voice was drowned in the hubbub. 

‘Our brothers, there, talk the right talk, the talk of religion 
and homeland,’ Viroo, the virulent Blatck God, said, his small 
elephantine eyes glinting. .‘We’d rather go to them. Come, 
brothers. If Satyapal does not do anything, we will do the 
necessary ourselves — make some offerings at the temple ! When 
anything goes wrong it is sent to the maker. When men. feel 
wrong they should seek their maker. The goddess there is our 
guardian.’ 

‘The goddess there will destroy you — I mean she will let 
you be destroyed without lifting a hand . . . !’ said Ananta. 

‘Don’t: blaspheme, or I will break your head,’ shouted Viroo. 
Then he turned and led" the way towards Billimaran, saying, 
‘Come, boys.’ 

And they began to stampede towards the factory, leaving 
Ananta and Khushal Chand by the platform of the temple with 
Bali, Hiroo, Mhenga and the passers-by who had stopped to 
listen. 


XXIV 

|\S ANANTA AND KHUSHAL CHAND STOOD WHERE THE OTHERS HAD 

left them by the shrine of Kali, discussing the best way to re- 
concile the coppersmiths to the idea of negotiating with Chaudhris 
Gokui Chand and Murli Dhar, they suddenly heard the babble 
of voices in Billimaran getting louder and louder. So, without 
resolving on a course of action, they hurried into the lane, and 
found that there were several students and intellectuals outside 
the factory, engaged in what was not so much a debate as a 
shouting match. Satyapal, who stood on the curve of the round 
platform before the factory gates, could be heard shrill and 
resonant above all the other interrupters : 

| \ . . instead of telling the workers in the factory to come 

put on strike in sympathy with the unemployed thathiars, they 
fell at the feet of that crooked Gokui . . . yes-man to the 
jlrigrezi Sarkar, the illiterate Municipal Commissioner. All 
for jobs. . . . Professor Mejid will tell you all about this. . . 

‘Down with disrupters and spies !’ interrupted a student from 
(fee opposite camp, who stood at the base of the platform with a 
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knot of other very agitated young men. ‘Down with Mejid! 
Down with petit bourgeois intellectuals!’ , 

c Ohe, go and change your name, since you have had your 
sacred hair cut off, Sardar Karam Singh!’ Virho, the ‘Black 
God’, snapped. 

‘Come, Professor Mejid, and tell them about the wicked 
deeds of Chaudhri Gokul Chant! and Murh Dhar !’ said Satyapal, 
‘Tell these brothers of the crooked deeds oft hr ( Vmununists who 
say to the thathiars: “We support you hut we would like you to 
rub your nose on the earth before the bosses so that they can give 
you jobs.” * , , . . 

Satyapal, seemed to havay gained in authority from his 
simplification of the Issue and his selfidramati/.ation, which made 
him the vehicle of an extremism that was only prevented frotr 
carrying the crowd with him because, unknown tu turn, the 
spittle shot through his lips on all sides with ( every word 
Nevertheless, the provocative irritability of which his thin ascetit 
frame had become the vehicle charged the narrow lane wit! 
an extraordinary tension, till the contagion of the crisis spreac 
to everyone, even the onlookers, as a feeling of strong sympathy 
op antipathy and tended to make even the reasonable jieopli 
doubt themselves. Ananta felt a curious affection for him ant 
yet a disgust and hatred towards bis bitterness. 

Professor Mejid extricated himself from the crowd and as 
eended the platform. He was a discreetly dressed but fiery littl 
man of forty, a hollow-cheeked intellectual with a great forehead 
half covered by an astrakhan cap, arid large dark eyes shaded b 
black bushy eyebrows. 

‘Men do not light 4 light and put it under a bushel. Nc 
have we lit a torch of Revolution that it may be studied out b 
the “phoon phoon” of the compromiser* who are foing an 
froing, like busy bees, gathering honey with which to swede 
their lives. We, shall not let this light go out into the shadows! 
obscurity which envelop the suffering of this lane, but wesha 
fill the bodies of men with this effulgence, so that they cm stril 
one final blow to sweep aside all oppressors, . . .* 

The eloquence of Professor Mejid testified to his elcvemet 
md, again, the impetuous dements in Atlanta’s body broke ini 
ars of heat at the touch of this comet who talked of blazing 
rail to illumine the world. But he reflected on the actual situ 
tion through which he and the other coppersmiths were livfe 
and felt that he could not merely delight in Professor Mejk 
flights of fancy without facing up to the sordid, commonplt 
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fact that six pice to the unemployed today would mean more thar 
six hours of revolutionary incendiarism with all the fine qualitie' 
that that may release. 1 

*• • : ll we want n g h h we must give light,’ Professor Meiid 
was saying. J 

‘If th ® li S [lt in you be darkness,’ Ananta interrupted, ‘how 
can t y« u lllumin , e other people’s darkness? Be reasonable 
A , di irkncss is in the minds of evil people!’ answered 

Mejid, the ultni-i evolutionary. Ihe wicked capitalists ’ 

‘And their hangers-on,’ added Satyapal. ' 

‘To be sure!’ said Viroo. 

‘To be sure!’ echoed Ralia. 

‘If you want to bring a little sunshine into the lives ofBilli- 
maran, please don’t soar into the heavens,’ said Khushal Chand 
Let us settle this business so that the workers light the torch of 
Revolution m themselves. Men must learn by themselves, you 
know, 1 rofessor Mejicl, and by their own experience, rather than 
through words poured into them by outside agents ! . 

‘Yes let the wickedness of the capitalists,’ said the student 
Karam bingh, become obvious to all the people. Let this 
wickedness, which stops the advance of workers, be exposed, 
lor, as soon as they have introduced this kind of industry into 
oui country on a sufficient scale, they will appear in the role of 
the parasitic rentier class which they have played elsewhere. 
And they will stop any little progress they may start. But don’t 
forget that there are many capitalists who will desert to our side 
when the time comes P 

‘Like Seth Khushal Chand, eh!’ mocked Satyapal. ‘The 
decoy elephant to trap all the others ! . . . Who talks of outside 
agents? 

His fury knew no bounds now. And, in spite of the fact 
that he had voluntarily given his place to Professor Mejid, he 
jumped on to the platform and shouted with a flourish of his 
hand : 


‘And they call themselves socialists . . . these renegades! 
they join hands with the boss class. Soon they will be saying 
lot only that tilings should be allowed to take their course and 
Drove the wickedness of the capitalists, but that the bosses are 
uce people after all, that wealth and prosperity bring freedom 
0 the soul ! And they will forget to notice the rotund indolence 
>1 the bodies of the employers greasing the cushions of their 
hops! 1 hat the sting of poverty is not in toil, they will say, 
>ut m the degradation of the soul under the temptations of 
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socialism! That poverty is quite bearable under trying • 
cumstances so long as you go on eating the crumbs thrown' 
you from the rich man's kitchen! . , . \' u , there is nothi' 
inherently vicious in the rich capitalist, according" to the 
people — no, indeed, the prosperity of the capitalists is'aneten 
torment to their souls! Why, have we not the example oVsei 
Khushal Chanel ! . . . Hypocrites! We will show vou whit 
is to believe in RnmluliunV 

There was s» biting cynicism in the m« n-kery « if this rcvolutioi 
ist which seemed to Ik* prompted by the courage of utter despai 
And through this courage Satyapal's whole manner seemed i 
spite of the obvious histrionics, to become a rather splendid at 
grandiose assertion of the futility of reason, 1 h* .seemed to hat 
an uncanny awareness of the irrational desires of other peopl 
And by the mere fact of his emphasis on the most unreasonali 
expectations he seemed to compensate them for all thu 
suppressions which had never emerged in the monotonous li 
of the feudal craftsmen, who had laboured for years to a routir 
undisturbed except by the slowly dwindling darkness aroun 
them through the coming of modern knowledge. Deep, deepi 
Satyapal’s nature there were humiliations crying out for reventi 
even as the contempt of the slightly higher sub-castes and sen 
tude to dealers was smouldering beneath the kindled ashes < 
resentment in the natures of coppersmiths, It was said tht 
Satyapal’s lather had become a convert to Christianity in od 
to hold his job as a teacher in a Mission School. And perhaj 
the fact that die boy had been a witness to the subterfuges! 
his father had made him ashamed. Hut tin* alliance betwee 
his mood and that of die thathiars was certainly very intiraat 
from the way they stood spellbound before him. And & 
concentration of all the adjectives, verbs and nouns in It 
vocabulary of the downright Punjabi seemed to give Ijira ti 
power to excite and be excited like a great demagogue. . . 
Also, as the basis of his militancy lay in tlir common suffering n 
all those present, from the several suppressions, landing fron 
the terror practised by the British Sarkar to the various stm 
oi class and caste ami creed ‘and convention, the sanction of hi 
bitterness reached a wider and wider cirrumferenre, within tin 
horizon of the Fate that brooded over Billimaratn. How mud 
the violent msuirectiomsm he was preaching derived from i 
impatience to change India overnight by a ' bloody revolutta 
and how much of it arose from the striving for power that m 
me outer curve of an inner corrosion through his intense sen#* 
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ness to British insults, no one could resolve. For though vanity 
pride and the flamboyant manner had appeared in him he had 
not yet revealed that utter contempt for the people which 
accompanies the desire to rise, through the depreciation of others 
to undreamed-of heights of power. And he had certainly been 
misled by the Azad Hind’ Radio. 7 

Ananta. withdrew into himself, between snatches of listening; 
to Satyapal, to think of some way of averting the disaster which 
the orator was breathing into the poisoned atmosphere.' But 
the flood of batyapars words was rising. 

Hypocrites, renegades, traitors, we shall show you! We have 
lists ieacly of the traitors who have made peace with our op- 
pressors ! We will save the growing generations of our country- 
men from the madness of war, from the horrors of being drowned 
m the sea of blood, fighting for the Sarkar. We shall show them 
a bit of our mind. Who says that the wicked capitalists never 
prospered r What is history if it is not the story of these wicked 
men thriving? And amid all the chaos of the world, can you 
point to a single righteous man who has prospered against the 
ferungis ?’ 


You know, answered Ananta, that if a man cheats he is 
cheated in the long run ! The retribution may not be immediate 
but it comes surely.’ 5 

‘I have yet to see the killers killed,’ retorted Satyapal. And 
then with his body swaying with passionate indignation, he 
cried : General Dyer was given a purse by his countrymen for 
murdering our innocents at Jallianwallah Bagh, and Willingdon 
died of old age, not through retribution for his deeds ! . . . They 
Showed their power, frightened us and went their way; we, too, 
have^ to make an impression and show that we are not afraid of 
the Sarkar, or their lackeys, any longer!’ 

Bale, oh bale, ohe lion !’ said Viroo. ‘What wisdom is in 
four little brain !’ 

‘Shabashe, son, you have justified the seed of your father!’ 
laid Ralia. 


‘Certainly strange seed!’ said Dina ironically. ‘Scattering 
Jeath and destruction. . . . Personally, I don’t want to hang.’ 

^Coward !’ said Ralia, nudging Dina Tamer Lane. 

‘Oh, brothers, killing perverts the character of the kill ers,’ 
©unsclled Khushal Chand. ‘Listen. Gandhiji has insisted on 
his all hb life: “Violence breeds violence!” And posing 
md impression-making, to make a brave show, is as bad when 
thers do it as when we do it — murder will out !’ 
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material development: skyscrapers in New York, railways in 
miles of tunnels underground, telephones, cables and wireless 
and millions of aeroplanes which touch the ceilino- 0 f the skv 
speaking not a word of cheer to humanity but only death— these 
will surely bring their Nemesis to this world! You may ask 
how are we to be saved. I say: Storm the citadels which are* 
ready to fall like rotten apples into your hands. Especially the 
Angrczi Sarkar! . For if a. nation puts faith in extending 
its commerce, and makes the most sacred things of life a question 
of a business deal, building its cities on prostitution, usury and 
greed, adding to its manufactures, because it wants to add to its 
profits, then it may expect the fate which attended the nations 
of Europe!’ 

‘Fate dictates only one thing!’ shouted Satyapal, feeling 
that il the 1 rofessor went on being abstract the men would get 
bored and lose all incentive for action. 8 

‘Fate ! Fate ! Fate doesn’t dictate anything. Ohe, I beg you 
to stop this kind of talk, ohe brothers, all of you, students, Maulvis 
and Pandits !’ shrieked Ananta, desperate with anger and futility 
‘Ohe, come to your senses and let us call all our brotherhood 
together and resolve upon some course for our betterment 
Men are the makers of their own deeds, the makers of their own 
character, good or bad ; and they are the shapers of their own 
Destiny ! So come and make your own fate.’ 

‘Talk of character!’ said Viroo. 

‘The lecher!’ said Ralia. 

‘Fate dictates and you must obey !’ hissed Satyapal, breathing 
a great draught of power and inflating his chest. ‘We must ' 
show the Sarkar. . . .’ 

At that Karam Singh rushed up to the platform elbowing 
Satyapal off the curve of broken bricks and began to speak. 

‘Brothers, let us master this bahin chod Fate. But let us 
leave this impression-making and showing-off. There is no one 
among us who does not want Revolution. But we have to 
prepare ourselves for this Revolution. As comrade Lenin said, 
“Whoever expects a ‘pure’ Social Revolution will never live to 
see it. Such a person pays lip service to Revolution without 
understanding it. . . .” ’ 

But before he had uttered many more words there ensued 
a scuffle between him and Satyapal, who dragged him by the 
scruff of the neck. And their sympathizers on both sides entered 
into the arena, first in the role of peacemakers, then as active 
participants. The result was a cockfight in which, with flashing 
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eyes and grinding teeth, tin- buys fell at each other, heamiwl 
abuse and blow upon blow with hard-knuckled’ listicufp ° U ' 
open-palmed hands, swaying in the wrest lei s’ embraces" till 
slipped with half -suppressed moans and muttered curses ™ 

‘Oho, come to your senses, buys, uhe!' Atlanta railed 1 
stood away, afraid that his strong arms may hurt khunm* » i 
entered the fray. ‘ ' 1 “ 

‘Che, Habuo, ohe !’ Viruo, the Black t hid, beckoned ‘ni, 
the police might ettnie!’ unt 

‘The old men for counsel, the young tbr war!’ said D' ■ 
Tamer Lane, turning to Vimu. Wow see what vottr advice E 
done!’ ‘ 1 “ 

‘ ‘‘The camels are bring swept away, the ants say the 
float”,’ Kalia answered. 'Let them light it out, (i* r it is the onl! 
way to decide the question!’ And, while he united ii»r Ananh 
to step forward, he called to the students: ‘Ohe, let him who 
wants to light me accept my challenge! Let the cowards 10 
and t.he brave stay,' 6 

But most of the coppersmiths, w ho had stood ranged while 
their destiny was being derided with argument, s and with blows 
did not hearken to Ralia’s militant call. < Inly the little aperture 
m the factory gate opened and the two heads of Charma the 
sparrow-faced foreman and Ciopi, the grandson of Murli Dto 
emerged. 1 

Go away or we will call the poiit e!‘ I Ihauiia shrieked. 

Gome out, sons of the poiit r, I will show von the milks if 
you come out !’ ’ * ’ 

Channa’s face reddened with anger, then paled with fear, 
while Gopi winced. 

‘Brothers, stop this needless light !’ 

T will show you the needless light !’ said Kalia. ‘I will opa 
your door if you don't come out,’ 

And, looking round for a weapon anti not finding one, ht! 
of his mmculwf' * <alurc vv ^* r *' exaggerated the proporios 

_ a , wu -f\ } , t . c ^ yow.’ Chatma was saying as far as dr 
_o ement ol his lips showed, for his voice could not lie heard 
above the awry bellowing of students who hurtled down At 
alley as there was not enough room on the platform to light it oat 
i,*J tl T^ ds lhc »b«.p of Atlanta, roaring &« 
St,™’ 1 W l l l ,hov r *«“>’ And hr came back with a Iff 
wn hammer. Menacing like a Colossus, the image of the God 
wa himself in ha destructive mood, he charged up the Mt 
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hillock of the platform and began to belabour the factory gates 
with giant blows. 

Someone inside the works opened the gate just as Ralia was 
attacking it with redoubled fury. The colossus breathed a large 
draught of breath and stood for a moment calling : 

‘Get out, all of you, if you want to save your lives! 9 

As no one dared cross his path, he walked deliberately into 
the hall of the factory. 

‘Follow him and show the whole country an example! 5 
shouted Satyapal in the momentary lull, even as he wiped the 
blood that flowed from his nose. ‘Show the employers and their 
friends, the Communists ! 5 And he paused to make a declaration 
to Ananta, but, not finding his face among the crowd, said: 

The jackals have fled before the lion Ralia l Come, boys, 
follow Ralia. 5 ' 7 


XXV 

ANANTA HAD SLUNK AWAY AS SOON AS HE SAW RALIA CHARGING 

the door of the factory to go and fetch Chaudhri Gokul Chand 
himself. If the employer was willing to put his turban at the 
feet of the jobless coppersmiths and the students behind Satyapal 
and agree to accept their terms, he might save the plant, other- 
wise the tempers of the men might lead to anything. 

A few hillmcn and their spouses stood in the doorways of 
closed shops and at the Bazar Kaserian end of Billimaran, with 
anxious and enquiring faces. 

Ananta fairly ran across the length of the lane, only pausing 
for a moment superstitiously when he heard the swarm of crows 
cawing over the shrine of Kali, now perched on a wall above the 
heap of garbage that dotted the end of the square by Bali’s shop. 
The ominous birds were so near Janki’s window that his heart 
sank. Then he hurried towards .the exit, feeling as though he 
were being driven not by the hope that he would succeed in his 
plan, but by that very Destiny which he had sought all day to 
combat, the Fate which seemed to envelop this backward part 
of the world like a giant cloud of heat. What is the use of strug- 
gling against the oppression of the sky? he said to himself. 

Then he felt that he would try this last chance to cheat 
Destiny, and he hurried, for from the temper of Ralia and the 
dark looks of Satyapal the situation seemed as if it might easily 
get put of control He was afraid that Ralia, who had been on 
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XXVI 


Adia 'thllf r R ° N t 01 ' T,UY SAV * »»«. him tttoN aw,!., 
Acha, then, I am the destroyer of this mathmhod age, SI* 

• • ■ Gome, brothers, I am Shiva. . . 

a ia mumbled as lie swung the hammer with both hand 
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and capered like a monkey from machine to machine in the 
factory, with all the maddened, murderous power of his giant 
body while Satyapal and Viroo stood away frightened after 
they had exhausted themselves breaking the machines. The 
crowd of workers, unemployed thathiars, students, and other 
sightseers, with Gopi and Channa at their head, looked on 
stunned from the verandah. They could all see what was han- 
penmg, but for a while the wild swing of Ralia’s hammer struck 
a terror into every heart so that no one dared to go forward and 
interrupt him. 


‘Ohe, stop now, Ustad Ralia Ram, stop !’ Dina called, as he 
darted into the factory under cover of a machine and stood 
his hands joined in supplication, while he rested uneasily on his 
short limp leg. ‘Don’t dance like a monkey before the mirror 
I beg you, stop it . 5 5 

‘Rape-mother, this is the iron age and I am the destroyer. 
Shiv. Rape the sister of everyone ! 5 Ralia cursed, while the sweat 
coursed down his body, his distended eyeballs glared red-streaked 
a.t the plant and he bent and rose, bent and rose, hacking* at 
the machines. b 

. ‘ 01 } e > brother, you have done enough now 5 , Uncle Viroo 
said, his small fat body shuddering at the destruction before him. 
God does not permit undue punishment . 5 

Nahin ! Rape-mothers! Nahin! Fire and steel are* good 
servants but evil masters ! . . . And rape the sister of your 
god <. I will destroy them and laugh as they used to laugh — the 
tricks of the Devil— the machines . . . Fla, ha, ha! ... I will 
shriek as they used to shriek ! . . .’ And he simulated a shrill 
squeaky whistle as he danced like a machine, swaying his body. 

I will become a bigger machine with this hammer, a bigger 
master, a greater trick of the Devil. . . . Ho, ho, ho ! 5 And he 
laughed an uncanny hoarse laughter from the base of his throat 
as if he were choking with the hatred and vengeance, his face 
smeared with the grease and dirt that rose from the chaos of 
black dust, splashing oil and slime that shot out from the broken 
machinery. 

‘Thathiars, brothers, come, this is the moment to press your 
real demands ! 5 said Satyapal, who had gone away to the ver- 
andah to look for Professor Mejid, but heard rumours that the 
police were coming. 

Some of the crowd moved away, shaking their heads and 
blinking nervously as though they were being pursued by the 
destructive monster Ralia. 
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As Ralia heard this he^ stopped laughing suddenly f or 
moment, wiped the sweat off his forehead, so that his whole face 
glistened with a savage energy and warmth. 

‘Now tell me how you feel, 1 he said, addressing a machine 
before him. 'I didn't want big money* only a wage with the 
work of my hand, ami you deprived mr of it ; now talk, rnav] 
rape the mother of y< mr mother ! I ran talk better than you. 

■ ‘What is made must tie broken* the cause of min must become 

a ruin then only will the bosses learn!* said Satyapal ‘Brave 

brother, you have done well. Now rome away before the police 
come. Where is Professor MrjuL 1 Hoys , . , come, let ui 
go , , . all of us* together/ 

M will make it talk* the rapeouofhrr niurhine/ Ralia said 
excited to another bout of futile hatred, 

‘Let go, now!* said Dina. 'Don't dig up the foundations tc 
finish the roof! Where is Atlanta:** 

‘Han, brother,* begged Oopi with tears in his eyes, ‘Spare 
the rest# What will my father say and my grandfather?* 
‘Don’t weep, CJopi Nath/ (Ilutma consoled him, And then 
Sparrow-fare advanced gingerly into the factory and said: 
‘Ohe, fool, machines can't talk! Stop it, madman!* 

‘Oh, can’t, it talk!* Ralia answered 'without looking bad 
towards Ohanna# Ht can talk all right, audit run laugh- -at m 
Rape-mother, chappa ■ ebappar ehanna !' And he lifted his voice 
in a hoarse, drunken ghostly cry-shriek, even as he struck hi 
hammer on machine parts and stamped Ins fret in a dance: ‘1 
want blood! I want lames! 1 want bodies and sinews of men' 
* , # Hoorn , • , I want than young! 1 want them green, 

. » . Han » . » I want, them in a stream so that I can crush 

them and break them! * , , Han, Han, Hart 1 Don’t want the 
old ones fit for the rubbish •heaps, Viroo and Hhagu and Arjui 
and Ralia. I drink blood; I drink oil; I drink mine! I like Ac 
young best, han, because I am it whore, see ! . . . Let them com 
and pull my hair, let them push themselves up against me, 
twist and turn and dutch and revolve! . , , f want to be 

railed! I am a lutein see! So I want young blood, full oi 
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rhe shadow of (JrQd is lonlrincr T It* 

Viroo, frightened. 'Fear the Lord, brothS 

Now come away, the just retribution has been n,LT Chmg - 
the -wicked! . . .’ And the ‘Rla^-v nJ , en meted out to 

trembled in panic as the destruction prodded C ° rpuIent flesh 
It was worth half a lakh of ruDee S P all u- 

cried, beating his forehead uplifted in finery,’ Gopi 

will go and call grandpa. ’ P m an abject despair. 'I 

Yes, it can talk and it can walk the hitek i> • j r> 
grinding his teeth and working himself un tn * -r S ? 1C ^ la > 
passion by walking rhythmically up and down ° f 

and kill it once and for all > un l I will rape it 

aftaLsr- in 

Satyapal^ >< coming' u'ck° i"™; "driS*’’ *" d 

die factory 'from 'dicX-indTh' Dlna "Iff comi> S back into 
For the aaUTyot eK? T^h ?°"'l <“>«<-! 

pohceareco^ Whtit An^S ^“Sh^dS i ^ 
Don t be heartless P Ralia repeated ‘Fool this * : 

w“o«T. .”r" he * rtl “ bitCh ' ' ' Hooo! SS ■ “ 

he X^Xfs.t h lrX"£ ? ° f blows as 

as? «a5ssssa m -a« 

fccSedXYhetnXi^kmer^Xl h ° Ven!d “*» “«*» 

as in o h ? P antin S and exhausted, but still steadv 

and n *rf« wresdlng -i™ atch wherc the man with the longer breath 
and ^ more resilient muscle holds out. S 
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be hero,' appealed Vivoo. Think **f your wife and children. 
TZ off !hm- is Still time.’ And he ad, uu ed a step or two, 
but his courage failed him as the hammer shunt- dear m them 

before him and the splinters iiew\ . . 

\ s though the mention of Ins v tie and < laid had drawn him 
Inek'from this wanton destruction, Kaha Mopped : «‘d l >«athed 
a long breath with his head thrown lm. ,k ami the hammer 
resting on the ground before Inin. His eyeballs n4 ed, however, 
and lie burst out spitting and frothing m<o mote abuse. 

‘Rape the mother of my wife and thddiru. 1 wtlhaekleher 
afterwards! Let me destroy these hitches lust ! And he began 
l n r'Tiier and strike raloubfctl blows. ,, 

‘Ohc have vmi hcn*m<* a < hild / t alU'd Atlanta, Stop tt!* 
‘Now look at your prof^S yon whu luvr Irt Inmr hat red and 
inspired these men to rebellion !’ snapped < .bantu. Lalla Murk 
Dhar and Lalla Kadanami are coming. And the police on their 

W ^'Ohr, keep quiet, von!’ Atlanta said, his heart congealed 
with disgust for the petty, intriguing. spamm-laml tnreuan. 
And, having taken in the situation at a glance, he walked, with 

deliberate hut heavy steps, into the f.u tons 

Ralia was spitting on the palms of his hand m order to get 
a better grip of the wooden handle of his hammer, and ignored 

^ Don’t go near him, ttstad !’ Dina warned Atlanta at the 
door.- Tor the sake of the shell he will tear down trie temple. 

‘Han, Anant Ram, some jinn has mounted !m head, said 
Viroo, now abject in a purple agony. , ( 

Ananta ignored the old man and, going up*" | 

affectionate hand on his shoulder and said: Birak o iu. mm 
machine, brother Ralia Ram, and then come and dimk some 
sherbet and calm yourself.’ . ... . 

‘Don’t“brother”me,andgoaway, said Ralia, shaking Ananui 
hand off with ;t violent shrug of his shoulders And then, limn* 
he hammer in his hand, he shouted; * l shall show you whots 

he* master, those machines or 1. . . ■ Wl!! T'J *’l ’Tfdv 
gines, I will destroy them, I shall wipe them off the hue of the 

‘Acha, my wrestler, go ahead,’ said Ananta. ‘Break than, 

break as many as you like.’ . , . 

Ralia looked at Ananta with the hammer uplifted m hts tand. 
‘Go ahead, destroy everything to your heart s eortttsu, 

Ananta said. 
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■ •’ But somehow he hesftSed 
and stood still with hammer uplifted as bI ° W 

for passion which had possessed him n ZS Z ad IoSt the care 

hk TZJs d?siS m t0 g ° and brCak thC mac hines°a J c U cording U to 

TySTi £?£££ i h »v'°? p ' d i 

trickster, «*£,• Sp ‘* « *»* face, 

with a resounding deLr'slap 111 '*” 17 ^ he siapped R alia’s face 

eyJ°^!i^i e 1 vS.F ride -' $?“* «* •» «« in his 
machines and machine 

UP ° n A "““ With h “ daws ont’stretchVlike ttat of 

Raha caught hold of a machine on the way so that they both fell 
and rolled over each other. The blood rashed to tLir face 
and sweatmg, hissmg, their soggy clothes caked with earth 

loss ofgX C Xima Cy , StrUggICd Z Tv 617 ' After a momen ‘ary 

under £?’ ™ Z ,° verp 0 We * 5 d RaIia and had him helpless 
er ms arms. Ralia seemed exhausted now and his fare 

eye^werc cWd*. ™ thou S h he admitted defeat/his 

and his cheeks d d ^ bCadS ° f SWCat trailed down his forehead 

thoueht n that in ?he h fi S ’i Ananta sudd « nI y g av e up as though he 
Ss s£dty! h fight WaS fimshed and RaIia had recovered 
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At this Ralia sprang up and, gripping Ananta by the throat 
overpowered him. 

‘Now speak, swine!' he roared with a resurgence of energy, 
M will break you ami rend you, as 1 have broken those 
machines* dog! 1 will pull the levers, push and twist your head 
and turn the cogs in your machine head as y* »u were hind of doing 
in "Borahai”, whoremonger and pimp! 1 shall show you y 
And he viciously lifted and struck ^ Atlanta's head on the 
broken part of a machine with a maniacal _ fury, till Ananta’s 
skull cracked like a pitcher, and a stream of blood shot out in 
thick spin ts. 

*Qhe, what have you dune! You have killed him P shouted 
Dina. ‘Oh, horror! . . c 

‘Ohe! Ohe! O Ixhwar P shrieked Viruo, rushing out like a 
frightened ape. ‘Ohe, your own friend V 
"‘Ishwar! God!’ 

The crowd screamed and rushed forward into the factory 
in sheer bedlam, and RahaY wife, Garni who came calling, 
* Where is he? Where is hr?\ uttered a shriek of infinite horror 
and, with her child in her arms, ran forward from the verandah 
and fell at his feet. 

Ralia stood shaking with fear and excitement now, his face 
a pale blank, with not the slightest, trace of anger or pity in it, 
‘The poolc! The pooled* someone called, 

‘Get out of the way. Clear out ! \Vhat\s happened P asked 
the Sub-Inspector of Police as hr advanced, 

‘Hail nail Hai* hai, my lion!* Karam Devi moaned as she 
trailed behind the Sub4nsprt;t{ir of Police and* groping, lunged 
forward. Then with a shriek site fell over hn stepson's face 
and began to heat her breasts, her forehead and her thighs. 

Ralia crouched by where his wife lay sobbing in a huddle and 
rested his head awkwardly on her net k, closing ltin ryes to evade 
the. angry glances of the policeman, rinsing his ears to their 
abuse, and burying his head in the soft darkness of the luxurious 
flesh of the woman, as if he were being drawn deeper and deeper 
into the pit of forgetfulness, away from the danger to hit own 
life and yet cm the brink of the inevitable doom. 

# Ananta*i heart had stopped beating, though his flesh v* 
still hot and his Wood still flowed and his ryes looked up wi 
an uncanny tenderness, , 

The Sub-Inspector of Police separated Karam Devi fro® to 
body and felt his pulse and, dropping the hand in disgust, I00W 
round, muttering abuse. 
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‘Take that crouching son of a bitch and handcuff him, 5 he 
ordered the policeman behind, while he looked at his wrist- 
watch. And, mumbling, ‘Quarter part six, 3 noted the time in 
his book. 

Gauri shrieked and would not let go of Ralia, so that two 
constables had to overpower her before handcuffing her husband. 

‘What are their names? 5 the Sub-Inspector said, turning 
round. ‘Tell me, someone! 3 


XXVII 

THE RELENTLESS FURY OF THE SUN HAD BURNT ITSELF OUT OVER 

Billimaran by the time the Clock Tower struck the half hour 
past seven. The crackling fire of opposite wills that had blazed 
in the tortuous lane had subsided almost suddenly and given 
place to the ashen calm of the brief Indian twilight. The heat 
of the day still permeated every nook and corner of the lane, 
but the shadows deepened the silences that spread all around, 
between the series of wails, mourning songs and cries which the 
women of the thathiar brotherhood uttered as they beat their 
breasts, their foreheads and their thighs, or as they sat head 
to head in twos, intoning duets, covered by their head-cloths for 
modesty. The quality of the silences varied, however, from the 
dead silence that had trembled like a shock of electricity after 
Ananta’s death, the hush-hush silence when no one could bear 
to speak except in whispers, to the uncanny silence when silence 
itself seemed to be listening to silence before being disturbed by 
sighs of regret and broken words of consolation spoken by the 
coppersmiths to each other. They now sat together, around the 
corpse of Ananta, in the shop which had been filled with the 
contagion of his living breath so recently as at noontime. 

As Purun Singh Bhagat alighted from the tonga carriage at 
the foot of the Clock Tower and began to walk up to the Ivory 
Sellers 3 Bazar end of Billimaran, he sensed from the looks that 
the shopkeepers gave him that something catastrophic had 
happened in his absence. The bunch of policemen who guarded 
the mouth of the lane looked daggers at him, as though they 
were aching to avenge themselves for some humiliation of their 
own lives on him who was known to be the leader of men and 
who had yet betrayed them at the crucial hour. 

‘So he has come — the poet! 5 one of them murmured to 
another. 
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ilonn! 1 the other grunted, 

And the others nodded coldly ami averted their eyes, 

Tim port ignored them, thinking that if* they were locking 
for him ami had a new warrant for his arrest t hr oiuts ofrespon* 
hility for arresting him lay on than. And he walked into the 
lane. lie wan trying to hr as casual as hr could. but hk 
thumped an stpitr of him. " ' ' art 

Hr had not gone far when hr began to see knots of hillmcn 
coolies anti their demure wives gatheted together at the doors 
of different houses, tight-du oated and in* live and hobbling with 
the suppressed eagerness of those who base suddenly awakened 
from the lethargic acceptance of life inn# an awareness of death 
known to them through legend and pmverb to he m near and 
yet presumed f because of its tun unity ami strange knocks at the 
door when least expected, to he so far away. 

^ Seeing segments of the many mouths of these people mum- 
bling sympathetic alh while that liquid eyes gleamed and fell, 
while the echoes of weeping came across the lane, he stopped 
by a group and asked ; 

‘Brothers, what has, happened/* 

4 1 hathiar Anant Ram has ascended die celestial heavens,’ 
a hillman said, 

‘Killed by that monster Ralta, husband of (Jaurt/ a hill* 
woman said, 

' I hey say that Ralht* thnfhi.tr, broke the machinery up, 
too! 1 another hill woman said. ’They say ii was worth lakhs ol 
rupees! Look folks, darkness has come ujmn the world! These 
thathiars have raised their heads to the sky !’ 

kSliut up! Sardarji knows all about die quarrel betwoee 
Murli Dhar*(inkul Churn! and the ihathiuis!' said u hillman, 
presumably the husband of the shrew w ho had spoken of that 
mm raising their heads to the sky, 

Purun Singh Bhagat proceeded, occupied by imperceptible 
twinges of conscience. Hr felt numb and his face glowed wi 
that kindly gentle smile which was stamped prnuanrndy ontbt 
bare flesh of his checks, atnivr the greying beard* an altogether 
happy smile which people took to tie the index of a «anpera«§f) 
unaware of pain but which win really the exni mint* of gootlwl 
born of an inner calm. |.le tried to beckon the imprint iifiom# 
by hardening his cheek-bones, but he could only feel a fluty 
heat gathering beneath the perspiration on h*i nose, hisM! 
suspended beneath quickly inflating lungs, an emptiness seciaf 
knowledge, ‘Why is my blood congealed/* he asked himsdt 
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Suddenly he hastened his steps, flying in a slithering scurrv 
across the greasy uneven surface of Billimaran, restless bubbS 
of froth in his mouth and the stabs of bad conscience mounting 
mto an accusation, like the beat of the town-crier’s drum- ‘Wh? 
didn 1 1 come back sooner?’ ‘But it was impossible,’ the answel 
came back. ‘With me trapped in the prison of a promise nS 
to Steak bail, caged by the laws of the Sarkar!’ . . . Protest 
Se ?l flU ( ! c against the shut mouth Omnipotent, Omnipresent 
will of the Sarkar, the late against which he himself was wrestling 
Oertamiy he was not subject to the ancient Fate which had 
possessed the coppersmiths and through the acceptance of which 
they had killed Ananta, the only one of them who had sought 
to dely that particular destiny, but he felt that he himself was 
up against another Nemesis, the Fate that throttled freedom and 

?nd de tiak m fr0n £ h ^ h ^mly through its prohibitions 
? a denials. . . And yet he felt responsible for the extinction 
of Ananta s life both because he hated the thought of all those 
high moral qualities which had come to fruition in this thathiar 
to be wasted in a quarrel with men whose own essential manhood 
had been misled to ends that deformed them. . . . £ This is the . 
peculiar tragedy today,’ he said in his mind as he went along 
that every human being wants to live, to think, to feel, to be,’ 
and all the world is embroiled in a vast change, a gigantic war 
andRcvolution which is daily pricking the bubble on the surface 
ol the ocean of life, sweeping away pettiness and falsehood and 
yranny through each crisis; and yet, because of the separate 
wills of separate men, separate groups and separate peoples, 
everyone gets entangled in the whirlpools of the Fates within 
the Fate which encompasses all. And the Revolution is held 
back while many are just drowned. And the confusion becoming 
worse confounded.’ 8 


But he felt abashed, thinking like this in the face of the sus- 
pense that spread over the bent faces of men and women outside 
the hovels wreathed in a mist of mourning like the thin smoke 
on burning ghauts of the tank by the cremation ground outside 
Lohgarh gate. 

He slowed down and kept his eyes from meeting anyone 
elses, and reached Ananta’s shop with halting steps, for he 
espied two policemen smoking the hookah as they sat on a bed- 
stead on the platform outside. His own self-conscious hardness 
was nothing as compared with the callousness of these wardens in 
the face of death. And then he was in full view of the familiar 
dishevelled forms of the coppersmiths, seated by the corpse. 
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III a flash the memory of the way in which they had all sat the 
in the afternoon came to him, the vortex of their dark fear 6 
wild ambitions, uneven determinations mint* to his brain abov’ 
the sense of the tedium of their life, the uneasy, drab and amor- 
phous secret palls of suffering that cluttered up their existence 
They seemed a sorry company now* opening their mouths to 
whisper the habitual i fall at your fret, Sardarji. 1 ' 11 

Punm Singh Bharat joined his hands to them and craned 
his neck forward. 

Tie had to go, Sardarji/ llhagu said. 

Tits end had come/ Arjmt said. 

Termer days have passed/ Vimo* tie* ‘Black Vmd\ intoned 
in a sing-song punctuated ivy sighs, 'and you have not made 
your peace with <*od. What wilt repentance do when the birds 
have wasted the field - * And he struck his forehead with his 
palm and began to weep, But Ids license moans were drowned 
m the shrill crescendo of the shouts ami cries with which the 
women in the by-lane began another bout of mourning. ' 

4 Ohe* Bhai Sikha/ the policeman on the charpai 'raised his 
warning voice rudely. 

Punm Singh Bhagat turned on Ins feet and looked incompre- 
hensibly at him. 

4 Go away, it is an order that no one except his relations and 
friends should be allowed near the corpse/ the policeman said. 

Purun Singh Bhagat could have said that he was a friend 
and stayed; instead he half turned to go. 

"Look at him before you go, Sardarji/ said Dina Tamer : 
Lane, who sat by Aimntu'* brad. Have a last look at him.’ 
And he withdrew the sheet which covered An, u m/s head 

Horror!— the triumph of death struck the port in the face 
and unnerved him, Punm Singh BhagaPs eyes scanned the 
twisted drawn features of the Isold waxen image wrapped in a 
purple agony and met Dim/s tear-stricken ryes. A tremor of 
fear and pity rose to his throat amt he beta his melting eyes 
oyer his joined hands, for he did not want to look at the face of 
his friend uglied by death, 

"Janki has been asking for you/ Dina said, raising his voice a 
little, ‘She jts in her room/ 

Purun Singh Bhagat revolved uncertainly on his fret, muni- 
bled a verse of the Sikh prayer-book it ml withdrew hurriedly in 
case the policeman should insult him. And hr began to m 
away towards the Bttmr Kaserian end of Billimaran, followed 
by a chorus of S I fail at your feet 1 from the thadikra. 
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He knew that they thought him a gentleman and liked him. 
And now their triumphant firmness in error seemed to have gone * 
the egotism with which they had fought against one another 
had yielded,, flooding the bridgeless gulfs between them, and 
they sat poised, looking now heavenwards to the trail that 
Ananta s good deeds would blaze for them and now hellwards 
to the flaming misery to which they would have to descend 
again. 

There were two more policemen outside the gates of the 
factory while a few sensation-curious coolies from the pickle 
factory sat on the edge of the well, peering into the empty court- 
yard where the murder and destruction had taken place. 

I he poet reflected that the broken machines, being inanimate, 
had died easily, whereas the man Ananta was really immortal 
from the memories of him that he had left behind in the con- 
sciences cl his friends and relations ; that in the long run it was, 
as he had tried to tell the coppersmiths, their manhood and not 
the machines which was of consequence to them. ... He 
wished he had been able to stay among them and console them. 
But the police . . . And perhaps it was better, he felt, that 
they should* discover their belief in themselves on their own 
rather than vow impetuously to do something as a penance for 
the mishap for which they were partly responsible in the heat of 
repentance over the dead body before them. Also, for the 
while, it would be cruel and brutal to breathe one single word 
about the controversy to those whose respect for the dead was a 
rigid convention. 

The twilight was deepening over Billimaran as though -the 
shadows which had played hide-and-seek with the sun all day, 
and which had played havoc with the lives of the coppersmiths, 
had now mingled with the elements and covered the elements in 
a web of sober grey. 

The poet felt easier as he left the dead body further behind 
him, almost as though the finality of death which the corpse 
represented had disappeared, almost as though the sharp stabs 
of Yama’s stare which had assailed him had been beaten back 
by the light in his own eyes, and the momentary fear which the 
purple agony on Ananta’s face inspired had gone out of his 
bones. ‘One man can die, 9 he said to refurbish his faith in 
himself, ‘hundreds can die, but life can’t be extinguished in the 
world altogether until the very sun goes cold and the elements 
break ryp. . . .* And yet the inescapable feeling dung to him 
that each single man is important, that Ananta was his friend, 
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and that with this comrade's going then- would be a gap in the 
world which could not be filled easily. . . And as the®, 
personal anti personal feelings dashed in him he was now 
frightened of meeting Janki. 

There was a bunch of policemen seated by Bali's shop, so 
Purun Singh Bhagat hesitated uncertainly at the door of the 
stairs to Janki's room. 

‘Go up, go up. . . . She . . ■ they said in a chorus, and 
some of them winked and marie lrud signs such as die procures 

make in the market of love. 

The poet blushed with anger and he wished the lire in his : 
being could become a disembodied force and go and smite them. 
Then he controlled himself and his geode, wise face t unit’d with 
a genial smile and. muttering the GhiUtian winds, ‘ 1 hey know 
not what they do,' ascended the stairs. 

janki was sitting by bet bed. crocheting with eager fingers, 
an unhealthy Hush on her face, which treated the illusion that 
her consumption was gone. 

She made obeisance to him by it lining her hands over the 
crocheting hook and thru, without looking up. said: 

“Are they still there?' 

He understood whom she was referring to, and, nodding 
shamefacedly, as though hr we e taking on the blame for the 
misdemeanours of all males, said : 

‘Have they been annoying von, Janki sister?' 

‘They think,' site said, ’that now Ananta is gone 1 will set 
tip as si common whore and njjen this t tons ’ to all. And, 
being policemen, they think they ought to have the first com 
mission.’ 

And her face became rigid and red-hot and she could not 
speak any more. Thru, half covering her lace with an end of 
her dhoti, she suddenly got up and rrtrraird towards the alcove. 

This effort of hers to control her bittnoess and to retreat 
to a corner cut the knot of control in the poet's nature as nothing 
in the lane had done. The incarcerated sorrow welled up in 
his eyes, the saliva gathered in his throat, arid tin* whole of its 
fluid nature slipped across the rocks of ptim iplrs and the drift 
of ideas, swept over all the languages he spoke and understood, 
aiu} flooded across his cheek* and his beard in hot s t aiding team 
The man, whose thoughts embraced the whole of life, becaoe 
suddenly human; the poet, whose mind had lost some of* 
warmth through an abstract love for Truth, became the hunaa 
quiet, good man with a direct and personal love for the poor w 
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the wronged ; the free spirit relaxed and he blew his uelv dumnlm CT 
of a nose and went to the window by which he hid TtoS S 
morning like the peasant he was at heart. d 11115 

Haying wiped her tears, Janki returned, her face swollen 

“iSgfoZ"* “ othcr cSon ot wi " “ k “p 

Own'S live °° h“ aZd 0l 'If ? if ° r,e ' s “ft “ »“< one's 

own ro live, snc asked. If one is only a woman' The 

object of every joke, so weak, so vulnerable! . . . Tust' think 

what they have been saying about me merely because I had he 

temerity to live with him as his mistress. . . . And now ’ 

She could not go on, for the tears burnt through her evl '. ' ' 

Because his strong arms are withdrawn, they . . oh thev 

want to paw me about and consider me easy game ! ’ 7 

I he poet ciime over to her and patted her head, almost as 
if he were blessing her. ’ ^mosi as 

‘I know C a S °te S -f e \ ha r C a g00d cr y>’ he whispered. 

hn^!l Sa ! d r thiS thC WOrds secmed t0 bu ™ themselves into his 
biain with a fiery apperception of all their meaning, of all the 

beauty and ugliness of life, of all the contradictions of the struggle 

W ° me , n he had known - • • • And in a flash he S 
the deep grooves that were cut in one’s soul by the hardness the 
cruelty of Satan’s hooves, the marks of the beast from whLh 

FnthcmkisTnf ^ C0Ve - red - V- ' What li«Ie happiness there was 
Ff of the , pam , ln tb ! s universe! . . . But the knowledge 

, f 1 t US /? ct scem cd to give him a certain calm, the peace to look 
at Janki, to understand all about the tragedy which had been 
enacted and to be the linguist who could speak of the various 
languages of life quietly, without braggadocio or bluster. 

much k , n T S Wh -f a , won ? an >nki said. ‘How 

threondemnationr 5 7 Wth ° Ut pr ° teSt ’ the abuse and 

I know,’ he said. ‘She has been kept down for ages, a slave 
especially in our country she has hardly begun to live. . . . 
But nothing in life is irreparable, Janki, and, soon, we will fight 
our way out of the present degradation because we have entered 
in o an u reconcilable conflict with evil and because we are 
slowly and surely undermining the very foundations of oppression 
and contempt and cynicism and smugness and vulgarity. . . .’ 

You say this in spite of what has happened today!’ Janki 
said, raising her face, tear-washed and shocked and hurt. 
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‘Sister, wc triad tu sow some seeds in Billimaran, and the hot 
winds that Maw carried them monhe marshes where the furrows 
cut by evil ami pain were tun slithery, So the healthiest seed 
perished without leaving a Uuce, hut some of the seed will take 
root and flower/ 

4 How ran anything flown' in this evil lane/ Janki said 
bitterly* ‘among malicious murdmuis people who breathe evil, 
think evil, do end!* Her vmur one to a shrill crescendo life 
that of a wounded bird with h does nut want to he touched by 
a healer. 

The poet walked away from her, overcome by Iter passionate 
indignation and aware of the depth of the wrong she had 
suffered. 

‘Certainly,* he said, looking out of the window at the police- 
men and the mixed crowd that hung around, * there is evil here, 
, , » The police are drunk with power, the K user as with the 
lust for money and the thuthiur* Htuimed with tear arid ignorance 
but men were not born evil, an the followers of Yessuh Messif 
say, or as say those in our country win* believe that men earn t 
higher or a lower caste for their g***d or had deed* in the previou 
life, , , , Hume who say that turn are bum evil* sister, only dt 
so because they want to assume the power to rule over men it 
order to keep their violent instincts within control, the high cast 
and high-class people who want to justify their privileges/ B 
turned to look toward* Iter and, raising his h met in the gestur 
of a blessing* continued : ‘Childling, oblivion share* with forget 
fulness it grace without which people would all go paving m 
in the streets in the face of suffering- Men remain innoccoi 
perhaps too innocent, of evils to route and forgetful of the evil 
that have pawed. But it is as bad to brat grudge always a 
to lose sight of the badness of evil, The thing to do is tote 
one’s reason* Then one ran fight evil ^ calmly and forgive I 
seeing that some good may come out of it ■ 

‘But 1 feel mad, mad, crazy!* she shrieked, T shall go era 
like the witch-woman in the streets! I cannot bear it! It rm 
be possible for all those who saw him non dried to be coiuofa 
but . , * I can’t do anything but weep/ And dm broke dow 
in an hysterical fit of weeping, and moaned ; ilc is dead . , 
Oh, he was such a pubic creature- -so much nobler than all th 
louts t He b dead . . . And all my life ha* ended with k 
going* * , . Everything has ended for me in hh death/! 
Uod, let the earth open up and swallow me! Otherwise m 
will destroy me, the vultures who are sitting there V 
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Purun Singh Bhagat felt that he had been insensitive in 
preaching to her when what she needed was to be comforted, 
to be consoled. But the rigidity of his intellectual discipline 
kept him aloof, isolated, and he stood shaking in an agony of 
frustration at the awareness of this peculiar detachment in him- 
self, this reserve that could not break down and which kept him 
from melting with the affection he felt for this woman. Partly 
he knew it was his love for ideas and partly the shock of the death 
of his wife before he had gone on his travels, which had congealed 
the natural warmth of his heart. ' And he felt shy even as he 
contemplated Janld in a huddle before him and went on burbling 
to himself as if to drown his own embarrassment. 

‘Sad, sad, sad— his going ! The awful thing is that the blow 
should have been struck by his friend !’ 

‘Friend !’ Janki cried. ‘That brute Ralia and all the louts! 

. . . Oh, why did God in heaven not come down and save him 
from the hands of those brutes ! Why doesn’t He come down 
and save this land from itself and those policias, the profiteers 
and the Sarkar !’ 

‘They arc not louts, sister,’ the poet said, and advancing 
nearer the bedstead and leaning towards her, ‘they are frightened, 
suffering, hopeless men. As I came through the lane and stood 
by the shop I saw how simple and really kind they were in their 
togetherness. It is no use invoking God to come and destroy them 
or rescue them, but we must forgive them and try to understand 
them. I too feel angry with them and with those who instigated 
them to do all this ; there is more blame attached to the buffoons 
who incited them than to the thathiars. There are many inciters 
in our country who are pastmasters at the art of directing the 
simple folk into cheap heroism, till the misplaced energy of the 
poor begins to seem more disgusting than the wickedness of the 
deceivers and mischief-mongers. But the only cure for this is 
to make the men think twice before asking them to lay down 
their lives for a mere gesture, to encourage them rather to become 
men, to recognize the dignity of their manhood as against the 
blind, brutal acts which only feed their own or their leaders’ 
insensate love of glory.’ 

‘How will they learn, Sardarji? When will they learn? ... 
Sermons won’t teach them !’ 

‘Perhaps you are right,’ the poet said, summing up all the 
humility in his nature to see that he too had mistaken words for 
action. ‘Yes, perhaps you are right. Because men don’t really 
learn from speeches as much as they learn from examples. 
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Perhaps the Hie of Ait.mu 1 mean dm way he conducted his 
Hie- -has probably been a grratrr example for them than any 
words hr could have spukrm Why# they may even recall the 
wise things ht* said to them now that hr is dead. Ida* what can 
he more persuasive then the death of a nun who was so sincere 
in his love lor them, so lov.d and devoted to them and yet so free? 

Those words seemed to eomolr janki a little, T‘hat a wise 
man like the poet thought her lover vi worthy a person com- 
prmated her to some extern for her Ions, She wiped her tears 
and mumbled ; 

if hi* death makes a Hole diffhem r, perhaps it may have 
been worth while. , , * Hut 1 , , , t know Mn don't think so, 

* , * Not the police, and the heartless pussips of the world 
The terrible isolation whu h had made him stand away put 
of respect for her grief broke down and, he came and sat down 
by her on the edge of the bed ptrcaiiomly, in the dark, and 
patted her head ever so gently, soofhmidy • 

‘You must not be afraid, Juukt/ be said, 'You are so sensible 
and have such gilt* of understanding U Itat a great thing it 
would hr if women like you who pnorv. mu h mbs of sincerity 
and grace give yourself to hhttit, drvoth m, to working for 
others!* 

it is sue h a short life that I have been vouchsafed/ she sighed, 
and the tear* welled into her ryes again, 

‘All stories end in death, Janki/ the port said, '‘But, child* 
Hug, even if one is given a stun t hie, it brennies shorter if it is 
guarded selfishly, Un the other hand, think of the beauty, the 
richness and the joy of living with others of helping others — 
‘Those who condemn me to hr a whom 
‘There are evils bigger than stupid moral r'CiiwlmiiiaticMi, 1 he 
cut in impatiently, \»* line is a life wit lion t tr.it, < ha* day men 
will understand that there aie many wlmirs who have the hearts 
of mints and many respectable people whose lives are putrid 
with hypocrisy. One day men will begin n* understand and no! 
judge each other through rnuvrniiom and nutum* and rub 
It k such a huge thing# life and* in a way, v* long, And they 
will be good in it yet# before the rati Si glows cold and m 
, , , If only men would understand that there are so mm 
different people in the world# each striking a different chew 
and that the whole of life does make some sort of a song# even 
it is, so far# a rather sad song.* 

He paused became he fdt that he was being cruel to W 
with his abstractions. And he went on rubbing tier forehead 
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‘What do you want me to do?’ she said suddenly, with a brave 
assertion of her face, though large tears stood in her grey-green' 

The poet hesitated for a moment. Then he lifted her chin 
3J . °° ked Searchmgly into her e Y es > as though testing her, and 

• ‘We will go to the shop and sit among the thathiars, Janki 
sister. You will become one of them. And you will try to get 
to know them f or no curtain of fear and suspicion should 
divide those who have the flame of understanding from those 
who aie in the dark. And though Ananta is dead, and we will 
have to go and cremate his body tomorrow, the spirit of his 
comradeship will survive among us. ... And as nothing that 
springs {torn effort and anguish and pain can ever be destroyed 
so nothing must divide those who are left behind to share a 
common suflering And the ocean of life will rage again. The 
tides of love will flow and wipe out the waves of hatred, or if 
they cannot sweep aside hatred, they will let the evil people 
drown m the whirlpools created by their own devilish intrigues, 
while others will have learnt to swim and to ride the storms?’ 

(ivr ‘l 1 ? to ° S ener ous to people,’ she said sceptically. 

JNo. I know that even when the flood of love sweeps across 
the ocean, there will be enough of the old life left, festering and 
poisoning the new life, and that there will never be a complete 
sweep of all the rubbish. . . . But what matters is that life 
makes a fresh start with every great change and overturning. 
And those who have lost faith and been degraded, disfigured and 
mutilated, become aware of their manhood, and rise to the full 
heights of their dignity, become men and learn to stand erect 
with their turbans on their heads. At the moment we are so 
degraded that wc could all learn to live a simple and more 
truthful life with other people. ... So the thing to do is to 
bring about the change. . . .’ 

‘Will they not mock at me for wanting to practise bhakti and ' 
devotion?’ Janki said. 

‘Perhaps they will,’ the poet said. 

‘After tomorrow, then, I will come and live at the bunga of 
Sant Hannam Das,’ she said boldly. 

P 00 * hesitated and then warmed to the idea and said: 

We will look after you there. And when you get a little better, 
then you can organize the women comrades who come there.’ 

1 r ? ourse people will say— Janki has taken a lover even 
before the ashes of her last one are hardly cold. . . 
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. 'One ly«* Uikr r * sks *’ hr xnl1 ' rMnjc Imm the bed rk 
ndnrdly, ‘in order tit prepare fur the revnlmiunarv lift, y?' 
is the only way in width we shall Irani to heroine new mm * 
women.' ' n r ® 

'At ha!' she sighed, and sat spellbound in her own wordtf 
a moment. 101 

t An evening turn rawed his last message of doom bef® 
Hying away front the window ■ til outside the mom, and sotni 
where deep in the groove* of a ponh the pigeons nttirci in 
resonant hunt. The daikurss *pir.,d and obliterated the'emut 
spare of the loom so that onK the hulk ot the hrd was visiltk 
Presently Janki got up and ht the krowne oil lamp 'and th 
radiance gradually spread to rath n.».k and t outer t if then™ 
and dispelled the shadows 

'Come,* the poet said 'We must go < M our brothers at ib 
thou/ 

()h % my hr»trf. wilt hn\d J»mki s.lid, its %for put on her head 
clcitjli lit ttl m.nd rraily (m jjjt.*, Anri t hr frat's wrllrtl into her eye 
I he pm* t spread t hr shall* *w *.»! hii pnifriiiyr a no aroum 
her ami, groping its the dim light, 1ml hrt away. 
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